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TALES OF MY LANDLORD 

OOLUBOTBD AHD RKFOJUCUD BT 

JEDEDIAH CLEISHBOTHAM, 

acHoouiAflim aid pabkh-ouik ov 



INTRODUCTION 

Ab I may, without vanity, premime that the name and official 
deeoripUon prefixed to thiB rioem will aecoxe it, from the sedate 
and reflecting part of mankind, to whom only I would be under- 
stood to addrass mvBelf, such attention aa is due to the 
sedulous instructor of youth and the caietul performer of my 
Sabbath duties, I will forbear to hold up a candle to the day- 
light, or to point out to the judicious those recommendations of 
my labours which they must necessarily anticipate from the 
perusal of the title-page. Nevertheless, I am not unaware that, 
as Enty always dogs Merit at the heels^ there may be those 
who wul whiEroer that^ albeit my learning and good principles 
cannot (lauded be the heayens I) be deni^ by any one, yet that 
my situation at Gandeideugh hath been more fayourable to my 
acquisitions in learning than to the enlargement d my views ol 
the ways and works d the present generation. To the which 
objection, if, peradventure^ any such shall be started, my answer 
shall be threefold : 

First, Ganderdeugh is, as It were, the central part — ^the 
navel (tifM tit dieere)—ot this our native realm of Scotland ; so 
that men from every comer thereof, when travelling on their 
concernments of bumness, either towards our metropolis of law, 
by which I mean Edinbiugh, or towards our metropolis and 
mart of gain, whereby I insinuate Qlasgow, are frequently led to 
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make Gandercleugh their abiding Btage and place of rest for the 
night. And it must be acknowledged by the most sceptical 
that I, who have sat in the leathern arm-ohair, on the left- 
hand side of the fire, in the common room of the Wallace Inn, 
winter and summer, for every evening in my life, during forty 
years bypast (the Christian Sabbaths only excepted), must 
have seen more of the manners and customs of various tribes 
and people than if I had sought them out by my own painful 
travel and bodily labour. Even so doth the toll-man at the 
well-frequented turnpike on the Wellbrae head, sitting at his 
ease in his own dwelling, gather more receipt of custom than 
if, moving forth upon the road, he were to require a contribu- 
tion from each, person whom he chanced to meet in his journey, 
when, according to the vulgar adage, he might possibly be 
greeted with more kicks than halfpence. 

But^ secondly, supposing it again urged, that Ithacus, the 
most wise of the Grec^ acquired his renown, as the Roman poet 
hath assured us, by visiting states and men, I reply to the Zoilus 
who shall adhere to this objection, that^ defactOf I have seen 
states and men also; for I have visited the famous cities of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, the former twice and the latter three 
times, in the course of my earthly pilgrimage. And, moreover, 
I had the honour to sit in the General Assembly (meaning, as 
an auditor, in the galleries thereof), and have heard as much 
goodly speaking on the law of patronage as, with the fructifica- 
tion thereof in mine own understanding, hath made me be 
considered as an oracle upon that doctrine ever since my safe 
and happy return to Gandercleugh. 

Again, and thirdly, If it be nevertheless pretended that my 
information and knowledge of mankind, however extensive, and 
however painfully acquired, by constant domestic inquiry and 
by foreign travel, is, natheless, incompetent to the task of 
recording the pleasant narratives of my Landlord, I will let 
these critics know, to their own eternal shame and confusion, 
as well as to the abashment and discomfiture of all who shall 
rashly take up a song against me, that I am not the writer, 
redacter, or compiler, of the Tales of my Landlord ; nor am I, 
in one single iota, answerable for their contents, more or less. 
And now, ye generation of critics, who raise yourselves up as if 
it were brazen serpents, to hiss with your tongues and to smite 
with your stings, bow yourselves down to your native dust and 
acknowledge that yours have been the thoughts of ignorance 
and the words of vain foolishness. Lo ! ye are caught in your 
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own EDBie, and your own pit hath yawned for you. Turn, then, 
aside from the task that is too heavy for you ; destroy not your 
teeth by gnawing a file ; waste not your strength by spuming 
against a castle wall ; nor spend your breath in contending in 
swiftness with a fleet steed ; and let those weigh the Tales of 
my Landlord who shall bring with them the scales of candour 
cleansed from the rust of prejudice by the hands of intelligent 
modesty. For these alone they were compiled, as will appear 
from a brief narratiye which my zeal for truth compelled me to 
make supplementazy to the present Ploem. 

It is well known that my Landlord was a pleasing and a 
facetious man, acceptable unto all the parish of Gandercleugh, 
excepting only the Laird, the Exciseman, and those for whom 
he refused to draw liquor upon trust. Their causes of dislike 
I will touch separately, adding my own refutation thereof. 

His honour, the Laird, accused our Landlord, deceased, of 
baying encouniged, in various times and places, the destruction 
of hares, rabbits, fowls black and grey, partridges, moor-pouts, 
roe-deer, and other birds and quadrupeds, at unlawful seasons, 
and contrary to the laws of this realm, which have secured, in 
their wisdom, the slaughter of such ftnimula for the great of the 
earth, whom I have remarked to take an uncommon (though 
to me an unintelligible) pleasure therein. Now, in humble 
deference to his honour, and in justifiable defence of my friend 
deceased, I reply to this charge, that howsoever the form of such 
animals might appear to be similar to those so protected by the 
law, yet it was a mere dectpUo vims ; for what resembled hares 
were, in fact, hiU-kids, and those partaking of the appearance 
of moor-fowl were truly wood-pigeons, and consumed and eaten 
eo fumUney and not otherwise. 

Again, the Elxciseman pretended that my deceased Landlord 
did encourage that species of manufacture called distillation, 
without having an especial permission from the great, techni- 
cally called a license, for doing so. Now, I stand up to con- 
front this falsehood ; and in defiance of him, his gauging-stick, 
and pen and inkhom, I tell him, that I never saw or tasted 
a glass of unlawful aquavitsB in the house of my Landlord; 
nay, that, on the contrary, we needed not such devices, in 
respect of a pleasing and somewhat seductive liquor which was 
vended and consumed at the Wallace Lin under the name of 
' mountain dew.' If there is a penalty against manufocturing 
such a liquor, let him show me Uie statute ; and when ho does 
I'll tell him if I will obey it or no. 
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Clonoenung those who oame to my Laadlord for liquor and 
went thiratj away, for lack of present ooin or fatnze credit^ I 
cannot but say it haa grieved my bowels as if the ease had 
been mine own. Neycrtheless, my Landlord considered the 
necessities of a thirsty soul, and would permit them, in ex- 
treme need, and when their soul was impoverished for lack of 
moisture, to drink to the full value of their watches and wear- 
ing apparel, exclusively of their inferior habiliments, which he 
was tuuf onnly inexorable in obliging them to zetam, for the 
credit of the house. As to mine own part, I may well sav 
that he never refused me that modicum of refreshment wiui 
which I am wont to recruit nature after the fatigues of my 
school. It is true^ I taught his five sons Ebglish and Latin, 
writing, bodL-keeping, with a tincture of mathematics, and that 
I instructed his daughter in psalmody. Nor do I remember 
me of any fee or AonomrHim recdved from him on account of 
these my labours, except the compotations aforesaid. Never- 
theless this compensation suited my humour well, since it is a 
hard sentence to bid a dry throat wait till quarter-day. 

But, truly, were I to speak my simple conceit ayod belief, 
I think my Landlord was chiefly moved to waive in my behalf 
the usual requisiticn of a symbol or reckoning from the 
pleasure he was wont to take in my conversation, which, 
though solid and edifying in the main, was, like a well-built 
palace, decorated with facetious narratives anid devices, tending 
much to the enhancement and ornament thereof. And so 
pleased was my Lsndbrd of the Wallace in his replies during 
such colloquies, that there was no district in Scotland, yeai 
and no peculiar, and, as it were^ distinctive custom thnein 
practised, but was discussed betwixt ua; insomuch that those 
who stood by were wont to say it was worth a bottie of ale to 
hear ua communicate with each other. And notafewtiavellem 
from distant parts, as well as from the remote districts of our 
kingdom, were wont to mingle in the conversation, and to tell 
news that had been gathered in foreign lands^ or preserved 
from oblivion in this our own. 

Now I chanced to have contracted for teaching the lower 
dasses with a young person called Peter or Patrick Pattieson, 
who had been educated for our Holy KiA:, yea, had, by the 
license of presbytery, his voice opened therein as a preacher, 
who delighted in the odlection of oldoi tales and legends, and 
in gamiidung them with the flowers of poesy, whereof he was a 
vain and frivolous professor. For he followed not the example 
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cl those strong poets whom I piopoaed to him as a pattern, but 
loimed yersitoktioQ of a flimsy and modem teztore^ to the 
compounding whereof was neoeesaiy small pains and less 
thought. £ad henoe I have ohid him as being one of those 
who bring forwaid the fatal reydltttion prophesied by Mr. 
Bobert Guey, in his vatioination on the death of the eelefavated 
Dr. John IXnme : 

How thoa art flone, and ^j striet laws will be 
Too hard for lUMrtinaB in poatrf ; 
Till Tana (hj tbea nfinad) la thia last age 
Tnin ballad ihyme. 

I had also disputations with him touching his indulging rather 
a flowing and redundant than a oondse and stately diction in 
his prose exercitations. But notwithstanding these symptoms 
of mf erior taste^ and a humour of contradicting his betters 
upon passages of dubious construction in Latin authorsy I did 
grievously lament when Peter Pattieson was removed from me 
by death, even as if he had been the o£&pring of my own loins, 
ijid in respect his papers had been left in my caro (to answer 
funeral and death-bed expenses), I conceived myself entitled to 
dispose of one parcel thereof, entitled 'Tales of my Landlord,' 
to one cunning in the trade (as it is called) of bookselling. 
He waa a mirtfaiul man, of small stature, cunning in counterfeit- 
ing of voices, and in making fticetious tales and responses, 
and whom I have to laud for the truth of his dealings to- 
wards me. 

Now, therefore, the world may see the injustice that chaigee 
me with incapacity to write these narratives, seeing that, though 
I have proved that I could have written them if I would, yet, 
not having done so» the censuro will deservedly fell, if at 
all due, upon the memory of Mr. Peter Pattieson j whereas I 
must be justly entitled to the praise, when any is due, seeing 
that^ as the Dean of St Patrick's wittily and logically ez- 
preeseth it. 

That withoat whioh a thing ia not 
Jm cauM tin$ <pid mm. 

The work, therefore, is unto me as a child is to a parent ; in 
the which child, if it proveth worthy, the parent hath honour 
and praise ; but^ if otherwise, the di^prace wOl deservedly attach 
to itself alone. 

I have only further to intimate that Mr. Peter Pattieson, in 
ananging these Tales for the press, hath moro consulted his 
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own fancy than the aoouxaoy of the nanatiye ; naj, that he 
hath eometimeB blended two or three Btoriee togetftuar for tiie 
mere grace of his plots. Of which mfidelity, although I dia- 
approye and enter my teetunony against it| yet I have not 
taken npon me to coiTect the same, in respect it was the will 
of the deceased that his mannaoript should be sabmitted to 
the press without diminution or alteration. A fanciful nicety 
it was on the part of my deceased friendi who^ if tJ^mlring 
wisely, ought rather to have conjured me, by all the tender 
ties of our friendship and common pursuits, to haye carefully 
revised, altered, and augmented at my judgment and discre^ 
tion. But the will of ti^e dead must be scrupulously obeyed, 
even when we weep over their pertinacity and self-delusion. 
So, gentie reader, I bid you farewell, recommending you to such 
fare as the mountains of your own country produce ; and I will 
only farther premise, that each Tale is preceded by a short 
introduction, mentioning the persons by whom, and the circum- 
stances under which, the materials thereof were collected. 

Jbdbdiah Olbibhbothax. 
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Tab ideal being who is here presented as residic^ in solitade, 
and hannted b j a consciouBneaB of his own deformity and a 
suspicion of his being generally subjected to the scorn of his 
fellow-men, is not altogether imaginary. An indiridual existed 
many years since, under the Author's observation, which sug- 
gested such a character. This poor unfortunate man's name 
was David Ritchie, a native of Tweeddale. He was the son of 
a labourer in the date-quarries of Stobo, and must have been 
boUd in the misshapen lonn which he exhibited, though he 
sometimes imputed it to ill-usage wh^ in infancy. He was 
bred a brush-maker at Edinbuxgh, and had wandered to several 
places, working at his trade, frran all which he was diased by 
the disagreeable attention which his hideous singularity of f onn 
and face attracted wherever he came. The Author tmderstood 
him to say he had even been in Dublin. 

Tired at length of being the object of shouts, laughter, and 
doJaioD, David Ritchie resolvedi like a deer hunted from the 
herd, to retreat to scxne wilderness^ where he might have the 
least posmble communication with the world which scoffidd at 
him. He settled himself, with this view, upon a patch of wild 
moorland at the bottom of a bank on the farm of Woodhouse, 
in the sequestered vale of the small river Manor, in Peeblesshire. 
The few people who had occasion to pass that way were much 
surprised, and some superstitious persons a little alarmed, to 
see so strange a figure as Bow'd Davie (t.e. Crooked David) 
employed in a task for which he seemed so totally unfit as 
that of erecting a house. The cottage which he built was 
extremely small, but the walls, as well as those of a little 
garden that surrounded it> were constructed with an ambitious 
degree of solidity, being composed of layers of large stones and 
tuif ; and some of the ooxner stones were so weighty as to 
puizle the spectaton how such a person as the architect could 
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poasibly haye ndaed them. In fact» David reoeived fnnn paas- 
engen, or those who oame attracted by ouriomty, a good deal 
of aasiBtance; and as no one knew how mnch aid had been 
given by others, the wonder of each indiyidnal remained nn- 
diminished. 

The proprietor of the groond, the late Sir James Nasmythe^ 
Baioneti cluuioed to peas this singular dwelling, which, having 
been placed there without right or leave asked or given, formed 
an exact parallel with FalstaflHi simile of a 'fair hcnise built on 
another's ground'; so that poor David might have lost his 
edifice by mistaking the property where he had erected it. 
Of course, the proprietor entertained no idea of eTaoting 
such a forfeiture^ but readily sanctioned the hannless en- 
croachment. 

Tbe personal description of Elahender of Muddestane Moor 
has been generally allowed to be a tolerably exact and unex- 
aggerated portrait of David of Manor Water. He was not 
quite three feet and a half hi^ since he could stand upright 
m the door of his mansion, wlddi was just that height. The 
following particulars concerning his figiue and temper occur in 
the Seats Magazine for 1817, and are now understood to have 
been communicated by the ingenious Mr. Bobert Chambers of 
Edinburgh, who has recorded with much spirit the traditions 
of the Good Town, and, in other publications, largely and 
agreeably added to the stock of our popular antiquities. He is 
the countryman of David Ritchie, and had the best access to 
collect anecdotes of him. 



Ou aknll/ says this authority, 'which was of aa oblong and rather 
vnusual shape, was of sach atrenfftfa that he ooold strike it with ease 
through ti^e panel of a door or the ond of a tar-bamL His laai^ is 
said to have been quite hoirible ; and his screech-owl voice, shrilli uncouth, 
and dissonant, oorresponded wdl with his other pecoliarities. 

'There was nothing very uncommon abont his dren. He usually 
wore an old slouched nat when he went abroad ; and when at home a 
sort of cowl or night-cap. He never wore shoes, being unable to adapt 
them to his misshapen nn-like feet, but always had both fiset and legs 
quite concealed, ana wrapt up with pieces of doth. He always walked 
with a sort of pole or pun-staff, considerably taller than himselfl His 
habits were, in many respects, singular, and indicated a mind congenial 
to its uncouth tabernacle. A jealous, misanthropical, and irritable tonper 
was his most prominent chaneteristia The sense of his defonni^ haunted 
him like a phantom ; and the insults and scorn to which this exposed 
him bad poisoned his heart with fierce and bitter feelings, whioh, from other 
trsits in nis character, do not appear to have been more largely inftised into 
his original temperament than that of his feUow-men. 

' He detested children, on aoooont of their propensity to insult and 
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peneoate liim. To stnmgecs be ms ganerall^ reserred, crabbed, end 
surly ; end tbongb be by no means rerosed aamstanoe or charity, be on 
many occasions neither expressed nor exhibited mnoh gratitade. Eyen 
towuds persons who had bean his greatest benefiftcton, and who possessed 
the g^ieatest sbaxe of his good-will, he freqnentljr displayed much caprice 
and jealousy. A lady who knew him from his infancy, and who has 
itimished us in the most obligmg manner with some paitioulars respect- 
ing him, says that, although Uarie showed as much respect and attach- 
ment to her iather^s fami^ as it was in his nature to show to any, yet 
they wen ahrays obliged to be very caations in their deportment towards 
bun. One day, having gone to visit him with another lady, be took 
them through his nrden, and was showing them, with much pride and 
flood -humour, all bis rich and tastefnUy- assorted borders, when they 
happened to stop near a plot of cabbages wMob had been somewhat 
iigiffed by the caterpillan. Davie, obsuving one of the ladies smile, 
Instentlv assumed his savage, scowling aspect, rushed among the cabbages, 
and dasned them to pieces with his hmtj exclaiming, ** I bate the worms, 
for they mock me 1 " 

' Another lady, likewise a friend and old acquaintance of bis, very 
unintentionally gave him mortal offence on a similar occasion. Throwinff 
back his jealous glanoe,' as be was ushering her into his gsrden, 'be frnded 
,he saw her spit at binu " Am I a toad, woman 1 that ye spit at me— that 
ye spit at me ! " be exclaimed with rary, and without listening to any 
answer, drove her out of his wden with imprecations and insult. When 
irritated bv persons for whom lie entertained little les^t, his misanthropy 
displayed itMlf in wrads, and sometimes aotlcns, of soil greater rudeness ^; 
ana he used on such occasioiis the most unuml and singularly savage 
imprecations and threats.* 

Nature maintAins a certain balanoe of good and eyil in all 
her works ; and there is no state perhaps so utterly desolate 
which does not possess some source of gratificatiofi peculiar to 
itself. This poor man, whose misanthropy was founded in a 
sense of his own preternatural defonnityy had yet his own par- 
ticular enjoyments. Driyen into solitude, he became an admirer 
of the beauties of nature. His garden, which he sedulously 
cultivated, and from a piece of wild moorland made a yeir pro- 
ductiye spot^ was his pride and his delight ; but he was also an 
admirer of more natural beauty : the soft sweep of the green 
hill, the bubbling of a dear fountain, or the complexities of a 
wild thicket^ were scenes on which he often gased for hours, and, 
as he said, with inexpressible delight. It was perhaps for this 
reason that he was fond of Shenstone's pastonJs and some parts 
of Paradue Loti, The Author has heard his most unmusical 
yoice repeat the celebrated description of Paradise, which he 
seemed fully to appreciate. His other stupes were of a different 
casti chiefly polemical. He neyer went to the parish church, and 

* Sood JfofMia*! voL L, New Series, 1817, p. 90T. 
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was therofora raspectdd of cptertaintng hetorodox opiniotiBy 
thou^ his objection was probably to the ooQOotirBe of specta- 
toiB to whom he must have exposed his unseemly defonnity. 
He spoke of a future state with intense f eding^ and eyen witii 
tears. He expressed disgust at the idea of his remains being 
mixed with the common rubbish, as he called it^ of the church- 
yard, and selected with his usual taste a beautiful and wild spot 
in the glen where he had his hermitage, in which to take his 
last repose. He changed his mind, howeyer, and was finally 
interred in the common burial-ground of Manor parish. 

The Author has inrested Wise Elshie with some qualities 
which made him appear, in the eyes of the vulgar, a man 
possessed of supematuial power. CkMnmon fame paid David 
Ritchie a similar compliment^ for some of the poor and 
ignorant, as well as all the children, in the neighbourhood, 
held him to be what is called ' uncanny.' He himself did not 
altogether discourage the idea; it enlarged his very limited 
cirele of power, and in so far gratified his conceit; and it 
soothed his misanthropy, by increasing his means of giving 
terror or pain. But even in a rude Scottish glen thirty yean 
back the fear of sorcery was very much out of date. 

David Ritchie affected to frequent solitary scenes, especially 
such as were supposed to be haunted, and valued himself upon 
his courage in doing so. To be sure, he had little chance of 
meeting anything more ugly than himself. At heart he was 
superstitious, and planted many rowans (mountain ashes) 
aroimd his hut^ as a certain defence against necromancy. For 
the same reason, doubtless, he desired to have rowan-trees set 
above his grave. 

We have stated that David Ritchie loved objects of natural 
beauty. His only living favourites were a dog and a cat, to 
which he was particul£u*ly attached, and his bees, which he 
tended with great care. He took a sister, latterly, to live in a 
hut adjacent to his own, but he did not permit her to enter it. 
She was weak in intellect^ but not deformed in person ; simple, 
or rather silly, but not, like her brother, sullen or bizarre. 
David was never affectionate to her — it was not in his nature ; 
but he endured her. He maintained himself and her by the sale 
of the produce of their garden and bee-hives ; and, latterly, they 
had a small allowance from the parish. Indeed, in the simple 
and patriarehal state in which the country then was, persons in 
the situation of David and his sister were sure to be supported. 
They had only to apply to the next gentleman or respectable 
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hxtubTf and were Bare to find them equallj reedj and willing 
to supply their very moderate wants. Da^id <^n reoeiTed 
gratuities from strangeny wbioh he never aaked, nerer rafused, 
aod never seemed to oonsider as ao oUigaikm. He had a 
rights indeed, to regard himself as one of Nature's paupers, to 
whom she gave a titile to be maintained by his kind, even 
by that deformity which closed against him all ordinary ways 
of supporting himself by his own labour. Besides, a beg was 
suspended in the mill for David Bitdbie's benefit ; and those 
who were earrying home a melder of meal seldom failed to add 
a gowpen to tiie alms-bag of the deformed cripple. In ebort, 
David had no occasion for numey, save to purchase snuff, his 
only luxury, in which he indidged himself liberally. When he 
died, in the beginning of the present century, he was found to 
have hoarded about twenty pounds, a habit very consistent 
with his disposition; for wealth is power, and power was what 
David Bitchie desired to possess, as a compensation for his ex- 
clusion from human society. 

His sister survived till the publicatioQ of the tale to which 
this Inief notice forms the introduction; and the Author is 
sorry to learn that a sort of * local sympathy,' and the curiosity 
then expressed concerning the Author of Wcwerley and the sub- 
jects of his Novels, exposed the poor woman to inquiries which 
gave her pain. Wben pressed about her brother's peculiarities, 
she asked, in her turn, why they would not permit the dead 
to rest f To others, who pressed for some acooimt of her parents, 
she answered in the same tone of feeling. 

The Author saw this poor, and, it may be said, unhappy, 
man in autumn 1797. Being then, as he has the happiness 
still to remain, connected by ties of intimate fnendship with 
the family of the venerable Dr. Adam Feigusson, the philoso- 
pher and historian, who then resided at the mansion-house of 
Halyards, in the vale of Manor, about a mile from Ritchie's 
hermitage, the Author was upon a visit at Halyards, which 
lasted for several days, and was made acquainted with this 
singular anchorite, whom Dr. Fergusson considered as an ex- 
traordinary character, and whom he assisted in various ways, 
particularly by the occasional loan of books. Though tiie 
taste of the philosopher and the poor peasant did not, it may 
be supposed, always correspond,^ Dr. Fergusson considered him 

* I remefmber Dftyid wu putlcolarly aiudoas to Me a book wtalch he oalled, I think, 
Letters to tkt EUet Ladiee, and which, he said, was the beet oompoeltion he had ever 
read ; bat Dr. FsigaaMn's Ubxaiy did not mpply the Tolnme. > 
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as a man of a powerful capacity and original ideas, bat whose 
mind was thrown off its just bias by a ptedominant degree of 
self-loTe and self pinion, galled bj the sense d ridicole and 
contempt, and arenging itself upon sooiely, in idea at least, by 
a gloomy misanthropy. 

David Ritchie, beodes the uttor obsenrity of his life while 
in existence, had been dead for many years when it oocnned 
to the Author that such a character might be made a powerful 
agent in fictitious narratiye. He accordingly sketched that 
of Elshie of the Mucklestane Moor. The stoiy was intended 
to be longer, and the catastrophe more artificially brought out ; 
but a friendly critic, to whose opinion I subjected the work in 
its progress, was of opinion that the idea d the Solitaiy was 
of a kmd too revolting, and more likely to disgust than to 
interest the reader. As I had good right to consider my 
adyiser as an excellent judge of public opinion, I got off my 
subject by hastening the stoiy to an end as fast as it was 
possible ; and, by huddling into one volume a tale which was 
designed to occupy twoy have periiaps produced a nairative as 
much disproportioned and distorted as the Black Dwarf who 
is its subject. 
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THE BLACK DWARF 



CHAPTER I 

PRWTillffTyABY 

Hart waj philoaophy in thee, Shepherd f 

A$ Tou Like IL 

It was a fine April momiiig (excepting that it had snowed haid 
the night before, and the ground remained coyered with a 
dazzling mantle of six inches in depth) when two horsemen 
rode up to the Wallace Inn. The first was a strong, tall, 
powerful man in a grey riding-coat» having a hat covered with 
wax-cloth, a huge olver-mounted horsewhip, boots, and dread- 
nought overalls. He was mounted on a large strong brown 
mare, rough in ooat^ but well in condition, with a saddle of the 
yeomanxy out and a double-bitted military bridle. The man 
who accompanied him was apparently his servant ; he rode a 
shaggy little grey pony, had a blue bonnet on his head, and a 
lai^e dieck napkin folded about his neck, wore a pair of long 
blue worsted hose instead of boots, had his gloveless hands 
much stained with tar, and observed an air of deference and 
respect towards his companion, but without any of those 
indications of precedence and punctilio which are preserved 
between the gentry and their domestics. On the contrary, the 
two travellers entered the courtyard abreast^ and the conclud- 
ing sentence of the conversation which had been carrying on 
betwixt them was a joint ejaculation^ ^Lord guide us, an this 
weather last what will come o' the lambs I' The hint was 
sufficient for my Landlord, who, advancing to take the horse 
of the principal person, and holding him by the reins as he dis- 
mounted, while his hostler rendered the same service to the 
attendant, welcomed the stranger to Ganderdeugh, and in 
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the same breath inquired, 'What news tram the South 
Hielandsf 

'Newat' aaid the farmer, 'bad eneugh newa, I think. An 
we ean oany through the yowea it will be a' we can do ; we 
maun e'en leave the lambs to the Black Dwaff a caie.' 

'Ay, ay,' subjoined the old shepherd (for such he was), 
shaking lus head, 'hell be imco busy amang the morts this 
season.' 

'The Black Dwarf 1' said my leaimed frimd ami patronf* 
Mr. Jedediah Gleishbotham, 'and what sort of a personage may 
he bet' 

'Hout awa', man,' answered the former, 'yell hae heard o' 
Canny Elshie the Black Dwaif , or I am muckle mistaen. A' 
the warld tells tales about him, but it's but daft nonsense after 
a' ; I dinna belieye a word o't frae beginning to end.' 

' Your father belieyed it unco stievely, though,' said the old 
man, to whom the soeptioiBm of his master gave obvious dis- 
pleasure. 

' Ay, yeiy true, Bauldie, but that was in the time o' the 
blackfaces; they believed a hantle queer things in thae days^ 
that naebody heeds since the lang sheep cam in.' 

' The mair's the pity — ^the mair's the pity,' said the old man. 
' Tour father — and sae I have aften tell'd ye, maister — ^wad hae 
been sair vexed to hae seen the auld peel-house wa's pu'd down 
to make park dykes ; and the bonny broomy knowe, where he 
liked sae wed to sit at e'en, wi' his plaid about him, and look 
at the kye as they cam down the loaning — ^ill wad he hae liked 
to hae seen that biaw sunny knowe a' riven out wi' the pleugh 
in the fashion it is at this day.' 

'Hout, Bauldie,' replied the principal, 'tak ye that dram 
the landlord's offering ye, and never fash your head about the 
changes o' the warld, sae lang as ye're blythe and bien youisell.' 

' Wussing your health, sirs,' said the shepherd ; and having 
taken off his glass, and observed the whisky was the right things 
he continued, ' It's no for the like o' us to be judging, to be 
sure ; but it was a bonny knowe that broomy knowe, and an 
imoo braw shelter for the lambs in a severe morning like 
this.' 

' Ay,' said his patron, ' but ye ken we maun hae turnips for 
the lang sheep, billie, and muclde hard wark to get them, baith 
wi' the pleugh and the howe ; and that wad sort ill wi' sittuig 
on the broomy knowe and cracking about Black Dwaifo and 

*8ae]lr.Joae(lUiGtoiBlibothun'iIiit«rpokti(»s. Hotel. 
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Biooan claverBy as was the gate lang syne, when the short sheep 
were in the fiishion.' 

^ Aweely aweel, maister/ said the attendant, 'short sheep had 
short rents, I'm thinking/ 

Here my worthy and learned patron again interposed, and 
observed, * that he oould never pereeive any material difference 
in point of longitude between one sheep and another.' 

This occasioned a loud hoarse laugh on the part of the farmer, 
and an astonished stare on the part of the shepherd. * It's the 
woo', man — ^it's the woo', and no the beasts themsells, that 
makes them be ca'd lang or short I believe if je were to 
measure their backs the short sheep wad be rather the hmger- 
bodied o' the twa ; but if s the woo' that pays the rent in tibae 
days, and it had muckle need. Odd, Bauldie says very 
true,' he continued after a moment's reflection, 'short sheep 
did make short rents; my father paid for our steading 
just threescore punds, and it stands me in three hundred, 
plack and bawbee. And that's very true, I hae nae time 
to be standing here davering. Landlord, get us our break- 
fast, and see an' get the yaudis fed. I am for doun to Christy 
Wilson's, to see if him and me can gree about the luck-penny 
I am to gie him for his year-aulds. We had drank sax 
mutohkins to the making the bargain at St JBoswell's Fair, and 
some gate we canna gree upon the particulars preceesely, for as 
muckle time as we took about it; I doubt we draw to a plea. 
But hear ye, neighbour,' addressing my worthy and learned 
patron, ' if ye want to hear ony thing about lang or short sheep, 
I will be back here to my kail against ane o'clock ; or, if ye 
want ony auld-warld stories about the Black Dwarf, and sic-like, 
if yell ware a half mutchkin upon Bauldie there, hell crack 
t'ye like a pen-gun. And I'se gie ye a mutchkin mysell, man, 
if I can seUle weel wi' Christy Wilson.' 

The fanner returned at the hour appointed, and with him 
came Christy Wilson, their difference having been forttmately 
settled without an appeal to the gentlemen of the long robe. 
My learned and worthy patron failed not to attend, both on 
account of the refreshment promised to the mind and to the 
body, although he is known to partake of the latter in a very 
moderoite degree; and the party, with which my Landlord was 
associated, continued to sit late in the evening, seasoning their 
liquor with many choice tales and songs. The last incident 
which I recollect was my learned and worthy patron falling from 
his chair, just as he ocmcluded a long lecture upon temperance, 
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by redting from the Omtle Shepherd a oofaplet» which he righi 
happilff transferred from the vice of aTarioe to that of ebriety : 

He that has just eneo^ may aomidly sleeps 
The oweroome only fii^iee folk to keep^ 

In the course of the evening the Biaok Dwarf* had not been 
forgotten, and the old shephod, Bauldie, told so many Btories 
of him that they excited a good deal of interest It also 
appeared, though not till the third punch-bowl was emptied, 
that mudi of the farmer's scepticism on the subject wasaffected, 
as eyincing a lib^nlity of thinking and a freedom from ancient 
prejudices becoming a man who paid three hundred pounds 
a-year of rent, while, in fact^ he had a lurking belief in the 
traditions of his forgathers. After my usual manner I made 
farther inquiries of other persons connected with the wild and 
pastoral district in which the scene of the following narrative 
is placed, and I was fortunate enough to recover many links of 
the story, not generally known, and which account, at least in 
some degree, for the circumstances of exaggerated marvel with 
which superstition has attired it in the more vulgar traditions. 

* SMNote2. 



CHAPTER II 

Will none bat Heame the Hunter mrve yoor torn ! 

Merry JFives qf Wvndsor. 

« 

In (me of the most remote districts of the south of Scotland, 
where an ideal line, drawn along the tops of lofty and bleak 
moimtains, separates that land from her sister kingdom, a 
young man <»Jled Halbert or Hobbie Elliot, a substantial 
farmer, who boasted his descent from old Martin Elliot of the 
Preakin Tower, noted in Border stoiy and song, was on his 
return from deer-staUdng. The deer, once so numerous among 
these solitary wastes, were now reduced to a very few herds, 
which, sheltering themselyes in the most remote and inaccess- 
ible recesses, rendered the task of pursuing them equally 
toilsome and precarious. There were, howeyer, found many 
youth of the country ardently attached to this sport, with aU 
its dangers and fatigues. The sword had been Edkeathed upon 
the Borders for more than a hundred years by the peaceful 
Union of the Crowns in the reign of James the First of Great 
Britain. Still the country retained traces of what it had been 
in former days : the inhabitants, their more peaceful ayocations 
haying been repeatedly interrupted by the ciyil wars of the 
preceding century, were scarce yet broken in to the habits of 
regular industry, sheep-farming had not been introduced upon 
any considerable scale, and the feeding of black cattle was the 
chief purpose to which the hills and yalleys were applied. 
Near to the former's house the tenant usually contriyed to 
raise such a crop of oats or barley as afforded meal for his 
family ; and the whole of this sloyenly and imperfect mode of 
cultiyation left much time upon his own hands and those of 
his domestics. This was usually employed by the young men 
in hunting and fishing; and tifie spirit of adyenture, which 
formerly led to raids and forays in i^e same districts, was still 
to be discoyered in the eagerness with which they pursued 
those ruzal sports. 
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The more high-spirited among the youth were, about the 
time that our nairatiye begins, expecting, rather with hope 
than apprehension, an opportimity of emulating their fathers 
in their military achievements, the recital of which formed the 
chief part of tiheir amusement within doors. The passing of 
the Scottish Act of Security had given the alarm to ihigland^ as 
it seemed to point at a separation of the two British kingdoms 
after the decease of Queen Anne, the reigning sovereign. 
Qodolphin, then at the head of the English administration, 
foresaw that there was no other mode of avoiding the probable 
extremity of a civil war but by carrying through an incorporat- 
ing union. How that treaty was managed, and how little it 
seemed for some time to promise the beneficial results which 
have since taken place to such extent^ may be learned from the 
history of the period. It is enough for our purpose to say 
that all Scotland was indignant at the terms on which their 
legislature had surrendered their national independence. The 
general resentment led to the strangest leagues and to the 
wildest plans. The Cameronians were about to take arms for 
the restoration of the house of Stuart, whom they regarded, 
with justice, as i^eir oppressors; and the intrigues of ih.e 
period presented the strange picture of Papists, Prelatists, and 
Presbyterians caballing among themselves against the English 
government^ out of a common feeling that their country had 
been treated with injustice. The fermentation was imiversal ; 
and, as the poptdation of Scotland had been generally trained 
to arms under the Act of Security, they were not indifferently 
prepared for war, and waited but the declaration of some of the 
nobility to break out into open hostility. It was at this period 
of public confusion that our story opens. 

The cleugh or wild ravine into which Hobbie EUiot had 
followed the game was already far behind him, and he was 
considerably advanced on his return homeward, when the night 
began to dose upon him. This would have been a circumstance 
of great indifference to the experienced sportsman, who could 
have walked blindfold over every inch of his native heaths, 
had it not happened near a spot which, according to the tradi- 
tions of ihe country, was in extremely bad fame, as haunted 
by supernatural appearances. To tales of this kind Hobbie 
had from his childhood lent an attentive ear, and as no part 
of the country afforded such a variety of legends, so no man 
was more deeply read in their fearful lore than Hobbie of the 
Heughfoot; for so our gallant was called, to distinguish him 
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from a laoxul dosen of Elliots who bore the flame ChriBtian 
name. It oost him no efforts, therefore, to oall to memory the 
terrific incidents connected with the extensiTe waste upon which 
he was now entering. In fact, they presented themselves with 
a readiness which he felt to be somewhat dismaying. 

This dreary common was called Mucklestane Moor, from a /' 
huge column of unhewn granite which raised its massy head y 
on a knoll near the centre of the heath, perhaps to tell of the 
mighty dead who slept beneath, or to preserve the memory of 
some bloody skirmish. The real cause of its existence had, 
however, passed away; and tradition, which is as frequently 
an inventor of fiction as a preserver of truth, had supplied its 
place with a supplementary legend of her own, which now came 
foil upon Hobbie's memory. The ground about the pillar was 
strewed, or rather encumbered, witii many large fn^ments of 
stone of the same consistence with the column, which, from 
their appearance as they lay scattered on the waste, were 
popularly called the Grey Geese of Mucklestane Moor. The 
legend accounted for this name and appearance by the cata- 
strophe of a noted and most formidable witch who frequented 
these hills in former days, causing the ewes to ^keb' and the 
kine to cast their calves, and performing all the feats of mis- 
chief ascribed to these evil beings. On this moor she used to 
hold her revels with her sister hags ; and rings were still pointed 
out on which no grass nor heath ever grew, the turf being, 
as it were, calcined by the scorching hoofs (^ their diaboli<»d 
partners. 

Once upon a time this old hag is said to have crossed the 
moor, driving before her a flock of geese, which she proposed 
to sell to advantage at a neighbouring fair ; for it is well known 
that the fiend, however liberal in imparting his powers of doing 
mischief, ungenerously leaves his allies under tiie necessity of 
performing the meanest rustic labours for subsistence. The 
day was far advanced, and her chance of obtaining a good price 
depended on her being first at the market. But the geese, 
which had hitherto preceded her in a pretty orderly manner, 
when they came to this wide common intersporeed with 
marshes and pools of water, scattered in every direction, to 
plunge into the element in which they delighted. Incensed at 
the obstinacy with which they defied all her efforts to collect 
them, and not remembering the precise terms of the contract 
by which the fiend was boimd to obey her commands for a 
certain space, the sorceress ezdauned, 'Deevil, that neither I 
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nor they eyar stir from this spot morel' The voids were 
hardly uttered when, by a metamorphosis as sudden as any in 
Ovid, the hag and her refractory flook were conyarted into 
stone, the angel whom she served, being a strict formalist^ 
grasping eagerly at an opportunity of completing the ruin of 
her body and soul by a literal obedience to her ^ers. It is 
said that^ when she peroeiYed and felt the trsnsfonnatioQ 
which was about to take places she ezdaimed to the treacher- 
ous fiend, ' Ah, thou false thief ! lang hast thou promised me 
a grey gown, and now I am getting ane that will last for ever/ 
The dimensions of the pillar and of the stones were often 
appealed to as a proof of the superior stature and siie of old 
women and geese in the days of other years, by those praisers 
of the past who held the comfortable opinion of the gradual 
degeneracy of mankind. 

All particulars of this legend Hobbie called to mind as he 
passed along the moor. He also remembered that^ since the 
catastrophe had taken place, the scene of it had been avoided, 
at least after nightfall, by all human beings, as being the 
ordinary resort H kelpies, spunkies, and other demons, once 
the companions of the witch's diabolical revels, and now con- 
tinuing to rendezvous upon the same spot» as if still in at- 
tendance on their transformed nustress. Hobble's natural 
hardihood, however, manfully combated with these intrusive 
sensations of awe. He summoned to Mb side the brace of laige 
greyhoimds who were the companions of his sports, and who 
were wont^ in his own phrase, to fear neither dog nor devil ; 
he looked at the priming of his piece, and, like the down in 
Hallow^ en, whistled up the warlike dit^ <^ 'Jock of the Side,' 
as a general causes his drums be beat to inspirit the doubtful 
courage of his soldiers. 

In this state of mind he was very glad to hear a friendly 
voice shout in his rear, and propose to him a partner on the 
road. He slackened his pace, and was quickly joined by a 
youth well known to him, a gentleman of some fortune in 
that remote countiy, and who had been abroad on the same 
errand with himself. Young Eamsdiff, ' of that ilk,' had lately 
come of age and succeeded to a moderate f (»tune, a good 
deal dilapidated from ihe share his family had taken in the 
disturbances of the period. They were much and generally 
respected in the countiy ; a reputation which this young gentle- 
man seemed likely to sustain, as he was well educated and of 
excellent dispositions. 
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'Nowy Eamflftliff/ ezdaimfid Hobbie, 'I am glad to meet 
jour honour ony gate, and company'B blythe oa a bare moor 
like this; it's an unoo bogilly bit. Where hae ye been sport- 
ingt' 

' Up the Garia dengh, Hobbie,' answered EamHoliff, letum- 
ing hu greeting. 'But will our dogs keep the peaoe^ think 
yout' 

'Deil a fear o' mine,' said Hobbie, 'they hae scaroe a leg to 
stand on. Odd 1 the deer's fled the oountry, I think I I haye 
been as far as Inger Fell foot, and deil a horn has Hobbie seen, 
excepting three red wud mes, that neyer let me within shot 
of them, though I gaed a mOe round to get up the wind to 
them, an' a'. Deil o' me wad oare muokle, only I wanted some 
venison to our auld gude-dame. The oarline, she sits in the 
neuk yonder upbye, and oraoks about the grand shooters and 
hunters lang syne. Odd, I think they hae kQled a' the deer in 
the country, for my part.' 

'Well, Hobbie, I have shot a fat buck and sent him to 
Earosdiff this morning; you shall haye half of him for your 
grandmother/ 

'Mony thanks to ye, Mr. Patrick; ye're kend to a' the 
country for a kind heart. It will do the auld wife's heart 
gude, mair by token when she kens it comes frae you ; and 
maist of a' gin yell come up and take your share, for I reckon 
ye are lonesome now in ihe auld tower, and a' your folk at that 
weaiy Edinburgh. I wonder what they can find to do amang 
a wheen ranks o' stane houses wi' slate on the tap o' them, that 
might live on their ain bonny green hills.' 

'My education and my sisters' has kept my mother much 
in Edinburgh for seyeral years,' said Eamscliff, 'but I promise 
you I propose to make up for lost time.' 

'And yell rig out the auld tower a bit,' said Hobbie, 'and 
liye hearty and neighbour- like wi' the ituld family friends, as 
the Laird o' EamBcliif should! I can tell ye, my mother — ^my 
grandmother, I mean; but^ since we lost our ain mother, we 
ca' her sometimes the tane and sometimes the tother — but, 
ony gate, she conceits hersell no that distant connected wi' 
you.' 

'Yeiy true, Hobbie, and I will come to the Heughfoot 
to dinner toinorrow wiih all my heart.' i 

' Weel, that's kindly said I We are auld neighbours, an we 
were nae kin ; and my gode-dame's fain to see you ; she davers 
about your father tha^ was killed luig syne.' 



^ 
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*Huflh, hush, Hobbie^ not a wofd about that; it's a story 
better forgotten.' 

< I dinna ken ; if it had chanoed amang our folk, we wad hae 
keepit it in mind mony a day tiU we got some mends for^; 
but ye ken your ain ways best, you lairds. I have heard say 
that EUieslaw's friend stickit your sire after the Laird himseU 
had mastered his sword.' 

'Fie, fie, Hobbie; it was a fooUsh brawl, occasioned by wine 
and politics ; many swords were drawn, it is impossible to say 
who struck the blow.' 

'At ony rate, auld Kllieslaw was aiding and abetting; and 
I am sure if ye were sae disposed as to take amends on him, 
naebody could say it was wrang, for your father's blood is 
beneath his nails ; and besides, there's naebody else left that 
was concerned to take amends upon, and he's a Prelatist and a 
Jacobite into the bargain. I can tell ye the country folk look 
for something atween ye.' 

<0 for shame, Hobbie!' replied the young Laird; 'you, 
that profess religion, to stir your friend up to break the law, 
and take vengeance at his own hand, and in such a bogiUy 
bit too^ where we know not what beings may be listening 
tons!' 

'Hush, hush I' said Hobbie, drawing nearer to his com* 
panion, ' I was nae thinking o' the like o' them. But I can 
guess a wee bit what keeps your hand up^ Mr. Patrick ; we a' 
ken it's no lack o' courage, but the twa grey een of a bonny 
lass, Miss Isabel Yere, that keeps you sae sober.' 

' I assure you, Hobbie,' said his companion, rather angrily — 
' I assure you, you are mistaken ; and it is extremely wrong of 
you either to think of or to utter such an idea. I have no 
idea of permitting freedoms to be carried so far as to connect 
my name with that of any young lady.' 

'Why, there now — ^there now 1' retorted Elliot; 'did I not 
say it was nae want o' spunk that made ye sae mimt Weel, 
weel, I meant nae offence ; but there's just ae thing ye may 
notice frae a friend. The auld Laird of Ellieslaw has the auld 
riding blood far better at his heart than ye hae : troth, he kens 
naething about thae newfangled notions o' peace and quietness ; 
he's a' for the auld-warld doings o' lifting and laying on, and 
he has a wheen stout lads at his back too, and keeps them weel 
up in heart) and as fu' o' mischief as young colts. Where he 
gets the gear to do't, nane can say ; he hyes high, and far abune 
his rents here ; however, he pays his way. Sae, if there's ony 
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outbreak in the oountr^, he's likely to break oat wi' the first. 
And weel does he mind the auld quarrels between je. I'm 
Buzmising hell be for a touch at the auld tower at Earnscliff.' 

' Well, HobbiOy' answered the yoong gentleman, 'if he should 
be BO ill adYisedy I shall tr^ to make the old tower good against 
him, as it has been made good by my betters against his betters 
many a day ago/ 

'Very right — ^rery right; that's speaking like a man now,' 
said the stout yeoman ; 'aiul, if sae ^ould be that this be sae, 
if yell just gar your servant jow out the great bell in the 
tower, there's me and my twa brothers and little Davie of the 
Stenhouse will be wi' you, wi' a' the power we can make, in 
the snapping of a flint.' 

'Many thanks, Hobbie,' answered Earnscliff; 'but I hope 
we shall have no war of so imnatural and unchristian a kind in 
our time.' 

' Hout, sir, hout»' replied Elliot ; ' it wad be but a wee bit 
neigbbour war, and Heaven and earth would make allowances 
for it in this imcultivated place. It's just the nature o' the folk 
and the land : we canna live quiet like London folk, we haena 
sae muckle to do. It's impossible.' 

'Well, Hobbie,' said the Laird, 'for one who believes so 
deeply as you do in supernatural appearances, I must own you 
take Heaven in your own hand rauier audaciously, considering 
wbere we are walking.' 

' What needs I care for the Mudklestane Moor ony mair than 
ye do yoursell, Eamadiff t ' said Hobbie, something offended ; 
' to be sure, they do say there's a sort o' worriecows and lang- 
nebbit things about the land, but what need I care for themt 
I hae a good conscience^ and little to answer for, unless it be 
about a rant amang the lasses or a splore at a &ir, and that's 
no muckle to speak of. Though I say it mysell, I am as quiet 
a lad and as peaceable * 

'And Dick Tumbull's head that you broke, and Willie of 
Winton whom you shot att' said his travelling companion. 

'Hout^ Eam8cli£^ ye keep a record of a' men's misdoings. 
Dick's head's healed again, and we're to fight out the quarrel 
at Jeddart on the Bood-day, so that's like a thing settled in a 
peaceable way ; and then I am friends wi' Willie again, puir 
chield, it was but twa or three hail-draps after a'. I wad let 
ony body do the like o't to me for a pint o' brandy. But Willie's 
Lowland bred, poor &Jlow, and soon frighted for himsell. And 
for the worriecows, were we to meet ane on this very bit ' 



V 
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< As 18 not unlikely,' Mid young FjUTwdiif, ' for there BtandB 
your old witch, Hobbie.' 

'I ny/ continued £lliot» as if indignant at thia hint — 'I 
aay, if the auld carline henell iras to get up out o' the grund 
just before ua here, I would think nae mai r But^ Gude 

preserve ua, EanMcliff, what can yon be 1 ' 



CHAPTEB m 

Brown Dwuf, that o'er the moorlaiid stnys, 

Thy name to Keeldar tell 1 
' The Brown Man of the Moor, that ataya 

Beneath the heather-belL' 

JoHK Letden. 

Thb object which alanned the yoong fanner in the middle of 
his yalorous pioteetationfl startled for a moment even his less 
prejudiced companion. The moon, which had arisen during 
their oonrersation, was, in the phrase of that country, wading 
or stru^ling with douds, and shed only a doubtful and occa- 
sional light. By one of her beams, which streamed upon the 
great granite column to which they now approached, they dis- 
covered a form, apparently human, but of a size much less than 
ordinary, which moved slowly among the large grey stones, not 
like a person intending to journey onward, but with the slow, 
irregular, flitting movement of a being who hovers around some 
spot of melancholy recollection, uttering also^ from time to time, 
a sort of indistinct muttering sound. This so much resembled 
his idea of the motions of an apparition, that Hobbie Elliot, 
making a dead pause, while his hair erected itself upon his 
scalp, whispered to his companion, 'It's auld ADie herseUl 
Shall I gie her a shot, in the name of Godf 

' For Heaven's sake, no,' said his commnion, holding down 
the weapon which he was about to raise to |Re aim — 'fcnr Heaven's 
sake, no ; it's some poor distracted creature.' 

^ Ye're distracted yoursell, for thinking of going so near to 
her,' said Elliot, holding his companion in hi& turn, as he pre- 
pared to advance. ' Well aye hae time to pit ower a bit prayer 
— an I could but mind ane---af ore she comes this length. God 1 
she's in nae hurry,' continued he, growing bolder from his 
companion's ccNifidence, and the htde notice the apparition 
seemed to take of them. ' She hirples like a hen on a het 
girdle. I redd ye, Eamscliff (this he added in a gentle 
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whisper), let us take a oast about, as if to dzaw the wind on a 
buck. The bog is no abune kne&deep^ and better a salt road 
as bad company.' 

Eamsoliff, however, in spite of his companion's reastance and 
remonstrances, continued to advance on the path they had 
originally pursued, and soon confronted the object of their 
investigation. 

The height of the fig^ure, which appeared even to decrease as 
they approached it, seemed to be under four feet, and its form, 
as far as the impraf ect light afforded them the means of dis- 
cerning, was vexy nearly as broad as long^ or rather of a spherical 
shape, which could only be occasioned by some strange personal 
deformity. The young sportsman hailed this extraoidinaxy 
appearance twice, without receiving any answer, or attending to 
the pinches by which his companion endeavoured to intimate 
that their best course was to walk on, without giving farther 
disturbance to a being of such singular and preternatural ex- 
terior. To the third repeated demand of < Who are you f What 
do you here at this hour of night f a voice replied, whose 
shrill, uncouth, and dissonant tones made Elliot step two paces 
back, and startled even his companion, ^ Pass on your way, and 
ask nought at them that ask nought at you.' 

^What do you do here so far from shelter! Are you 
benighted on your journey t Will you follow us home (' God 
forbid i ' ejaculated Hobbie Elliot, involuntarily), and I will 
give you a lodging t ' 

'1 would sooner lodge by mysell in the deepest of the Tarras 
jBow,' again whispered Hobbie. 

' Pass on your way,' rejoined the figure, the harsh tones of 
his voice still more exalted by passion. ' I want not your guid- 
ance^ I want not your lodging ; it is five years since my head 
was under a human roof, and I trust it was for the last 
time.' 

' He is mad,' said Eamsoliff. 

' He has a look of auld Humphrey Etteroap^ the tinkler, 
that perished in this very moss about five years syne,' answered 
his superstitious companion ; ' but Humphrey wasna that awfu' 
big in the bouk.' 

' Pass on your way,' reiterated the object of their curiosity ; 
' the breath of your human bodies poisons the air around me, 
the sound of your human voices goes through my ears like sharp 
bodkins.' 

'Lord safe us!' whispered Hobbie, Hhat the dead should 
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bear aio f eaifa' ill-will to the living 1 His saul maun be in a 
puir way, I'm jealous/ 

* CkHne» my friend,' said EarosdifiT, ^you seem to suffer under 
some strong afiSiction; oommon humanity will not allow us to 
leave you here.' 

' Common humanity 1 ' ezdaimed the beings with a scornful 
laugh that sounded like a shriek, ' where got ye that oatch-word 
— ^tibat noose for woodcocks — ^that common disguise for man- 
traps — ^that bait which the wretdied idiot who swallows will 
soon find covers a hook with barbs ten times sharper than those 
you lay for the animals which you murder for your luxury 1 ' 

'I tell you, my friend,' again replied Earnsclifl^ 'you are 
incapable of judging of your own situation ; you will perish in 
this wilderness, and we must, in compassion, force you along 
with us.' 

'Ill hae neither hand nor foot in't,' said Hobbie; 'let the 
ghaist take his ain way, for God's sake 1 ' 

' My blood be on my own head, if I perish here,' said the 
figure ; and, observing Eamsdiff meditating to lay hold on him, 
he added, 'And your blood be upon yours, if you touch but the 
skirt of my garments, to infect me with the taint of mortality ! ' 

The moon shone more brightly as he spoke thus, and 
Eamsdiff observed that he held out his right hand armed with 
some weapon of offence, which glittered in the cold ray like the 
blade of a long knife or the banel of a pistol. It would have 
been madness to persevere in his attempt upon a being thus 
armed, and holding such desperate language, especially as it 
was plain he would have little aid from his companion, who had 
fairly left him to settle matters with the apparition as he 
could, and had proceeded a few paces on his way hcnneward. 
Eamsdifi^ therefore, turned and followed Hobbie, after looking 
back towards the supposed maniac, who, as if raised to frensy 
by the interview, roamed wildly around the great stone^ 
exhausting his voice in shrieks and imprecations, that thrilled 
wildly along the waste heath. 

The two sportsmen moved on some time in silence, until 
they were out of hearing of these uncouth sounds, which was 
not ere they had gaiaed a considerable distance from the pillar 
that gave name to the moor. Each made his private comments 
on the scene they had witnessed, until Hobbie Elliot suddenly 
exclaimed, ' Weel, 111 uphaud that yon ghaist, if it be a ghaist, 
has baith done and suffered muckle evil in the flesh, that gars 
him rampauge in that way after he is dead and gane,' 
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'It 866inB to me the rery madneaB of itiiwuithropy/ aaid 
Eamsolifl^ following his own oonent of thought. 

^And ye didna think itwasaBpiritnalozeataieythenf'aBked 
Hobbie at his companion. 

*Who,I1 No,Burely.' 

' Weel, I am partlj of the mind mysell that it may be a liye 
thing; and yet I dinna ken, I wadna wish to see ony thing 
look liker a bogle/ 

'At any xate,' said Fjumsoliff, 'I will ride over to-morrow, 
and see what has become of the unhappy being.' 

'In fair daylight!' queried the yeoman; 'then, grace o' 
God, I'se be wi' ye. But here we are nearer to Heughfoot than 
to your house by twa mile; hadna ye better e'en gae hame 
wi' me^ and well send the csJlant on the powny to tell them 
that you are wi' us, though I belieye there's naebody at hame 
to wait for you but the servants and the oat.' 

' Have with you then, friend Hobbie,' said the young hunter ; 
' and, as I would not willingly have either the servants be anxious 
or puss forfeit her supper in my absence, 111 be obliged to you 
to send the boy as you propose.' 

' Aweel, that u kind, I must say. And yell gae hame to 
Heughfoot f Theyll be right blythe to see you, that will they.' 

This affitir settled, they walked briskly on a little farther, 
when, coming to the ridge of a pretty steep hill, Hobbie Elliot 
exclaimed, ' Now, EamHcliff, I am aye glad when I come to this 
vexy bit. Ye see the light below! that's in the ha' window, 
where grannie, the gash auld carline, Ib sitting birling at her 
wheel. And ye see yon other light thaf s gaun whiddin' back 
and f orrit through amang the windows ! that's my cousin, Grace 
Annstrong. She's twice as dlever about the house as my sisters, 
and sac ti^ey say themsells, for they're good-natured lasses as 
ever trode on heather ; but they confess themsells, and sac does 
grannie, that she has f^ maist action, and is the best goer about 
the toun, now that grannie is off the foot hersell. My brothers, 
ane o' them's away to wait upon the chamberiain, and ane's at 
Moss Phadraig, that's our led farm; he can see after the stock 
just as weel as I can do.' 

'You are lucky, my good friend, in having so many valuable 
relations.' 

' Troth am I. Grace mak me thankful, I'se never deny it. 
But will ye tell me now, Eamsdiff, you that have been at 
college and the High School of Edinburgh, and got a' sort o' lair 
where it was to be best gotten — will ye tell me, no that it's ony 
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oonoem of mine in partioukr; bat I heaid the priest of St. 
John's and our minister baig&ining about it at the Winter Fair, 
and troth they baith spak veiy weeL Now, the priest says it's 
unlawful to marry ane's oousin ; but I oannot say I thought he 
brought out the Gospel authorities half sae weel as our minister ; 
our minister is thought the best divine and the best preacher 
atween this and Edinburgh. Dinna ye think he was likely to 
be right!' 

'Certainly marriage, by all Protestant Christians, is held to 
be as free as God xnade it by the Levitical law; so^ Hobbie, 
there can be no bar, legal or religious, betwixt you and Miss 
Armstrong.' 

' Hout awa' wi' your joking, Eamsolif^' replied his companion ; 
'ye are angry enough yoursell if ane touches you a bit, man, 
on the sooth side of tiie jest. No that I was asking the question 
about Grace, for ye maun ken she's no my cousin-germain out 
and out, but the daughter of my uncle's wife by her first 
marriage ; so she's nae kith nor kin to me^ only a connexion 
like. But now we're at the sheeling hill. Ill fire off my gun 
to let them ken I'm coming, that's aye my way; and tf I 
hae a deer I gie tiiem twa shots, ane for the deer amd ane for 
mysell.' 

He fired off his piece accordingly, and the number of lights 
were seen to traverse the house, Hd even to gleam before it. 
Hobbie Elliot pointed out one of these to Eaxnsdifl^ which 
seemed to glide from the house towards some of the out-houses. 
'That's Grace hersell,' said Hobbie. 'Shell no meet me at the 
door, I'se warrant her; but shell be awa', for a' that» to see if 
my hounds' supper be ready, poor beasts.' 

'Love me, love my dog^' answered Eamsdiff. 'Ah, Hobbie, 
you axe a lucky young fellow ! ' 

This observation was uttered with something like a sigh, 
which apparently did not escape the ear of his companion. 

'Hout, other folk may be as lucky as I am. O how I have 
seen Miss Isabel Yere's head turn after somebody when they 
passed ane another at the Carlisle races 1 Wha kens but things 
may come round in this world f 

Eamscliff muttered something like an answer ; but whether 
in assent to the proposition or rebuking the application of it 
could not easily be discovered ; and it seems probable that the 
speaker himself was willing Ms meaning should rest in doubt 
and obscurity. They had now descended the broad loaning, 
which, winding round the foot of the steep bonk or heugh, 
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brought them in front of the thatdied bnt oomfdrtable faim- 
house whioh ma the dweUmg of Hobble Elliot and hia lunily. 

The doorway iras throi^^ with joyful fiusee; but the 
appearance of a stranger blunted many a gibe whidi had been 
prepared on Hobble's lack of Buooefls in the deerstalking. There 
was a little bustle among three handsome young women, each 
endeayouring to devolve upon another the task of ushering the 
stranger into the apartment^ while probably all were anxious to 
escape for the purpose of making some litde personal arrange- 
mentSi before presenting themselves to a young gentleman in a 
dishabille only intended for their brother. 

Hobble, in the meanwhile, bestowing some hearfy and general 
abuse upon them all (for Grace was not of the party), snatched 
the candle from the hand of one of the rustic coquettes as she 
stood playing pretty with it in her hand, and ushered his guest 
into the family parlour, or rather hall; for the place having 
been a house of defence in former times, the sitting apartment 
was a vaulted and paved room, damp and dismal enough 
compared with the lodgings of the yeomaniy of our days, but 
which, when well lighted up with a large sparkling fire of turf 
and bog-wood, seemed to Earnscliif a most comfortable exchange 
for the daikness and bleak blast of the hiU. Kindly and 
repeatedly was he welcomed by the venerable old dame^ the 
mistress of the family, who^ dreaaed in her coif and pinners, her 
dose and decent gown of homespuni^oo], but with a large gold 
necklace and ear-ringi^ looked what she really was, the lady as 
well as the farmer's wif e^ whiles seated in her chair of wicker 
by the comer of the great chimney, she directed the evening 
occupations of the young women, and of two or three stout 
serving wenches, who sate plying their distaffii behind the backs 
of their young mistresses. 

As soon as Eamscliff had been duly welcomed, and hasty 
orders issued for some addition to the evening meal, his gzand- 
dame and sisters opened l^eir battery upon Hobbie Elliot for 
his lack of success against the deer. 

'Jenny needna have kept up her kitchen fire for a' that 
Hobbie has brought hame^' said one sister. 

^Troth no^ huen,' said another; 'the gathering peat, if it was 
weel blawn, wad dress a' our Hobble's venison.' 

'Ay, or the low of the candle, if the wind wad let it bide 
steady,' said a third. ' If I were him I would bring hame a 
black craw rather than ocnne back three times without a buck's 
horn to blaw on.' 
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Hobbie tamed from the one to the other, regarding them 
alternately with a frown oa his browi the auguxy of which was 
confuted by the good-humoured laugh on the lower part of his 
countenance. He then atroTC to propitiate them by mentioning 
the intended present of his companion. 

<In my young days,' said the old lady^ 'aman wad hae been 
ashamed to come back frae the hill without a buck hanging on 
each side o' his horse, like a cadger carrying calyes.' 

* I wish thev had left some for us then, grannie,' retorted 
Hobbie; ' theyVe cleared the country o' them, thae auld friends 
o' yours, Fm thinking.' 

^ Ye see other folk can find game though you cannot^ Hobbie^' 
said the eldest sister, glancing a look at voung EamscliflT. 

'Weel, wed, woman, hama every dog Ms day! begging 
Eamseliff's pardon for the auld saying. Mayna I hae his luck 
and he mine another time f It's a braw thing for a man to be 
out a' day, and frighted — ^na, I winna say tibat neither — ^but 
mistrysted wi' bogles in the hamenximing, an' then to hae to 
flyto wF a wheen w<»nen that hae been doing naething a' the 
livelang day but whirling a bit stick wi' a thread trailing at 
it, or boring at a dout.' 

'Frighted wi' bogles 1' exclaimed the females, one and all; 
for great was the regard then paid, and perhaps still paid, in 
these glens to all bu<£ fantasies. 

'I did not say frighted, now; I only said mi»4et wi' the 
thing. And there was but ae bo^ neither. F^umsoliff, ye saw 
it as weelas I didt' 

And he proceeded, without veiy mudi exaggeration, to 
detail in his own way the meeting they had wiUi the mys- 
terious being at Mucklestane Moos; concluding, 'he could not 
conjecture what on earth it could be, unless it was either the 
Enemy himsell or some of the auld Peghts that held the countiy 
lang syne.' 

'Auld Peght 1 ' exdaimed the grand-dame ; ' na, na. Bless 
thee frae scadie, my bairn, it's hem nae Peght that ; it's been 
the Brown Man of the Moors 1 weary &' tl^ evil days 1 what 
can eril beings be coming for to distract a poor country, now it's 
peacefully settled and liying in love and law! weary on him I 
he ne'er brought gude to these lands or the indweUers. My 
father afton tauld me he was seen in the year o' the bloody 
fight at Marston Moor, and then again in Montrose's troubles, 
and again before the rout o' Dunbar; and, in my ain time, 
he was seen about Uie time o' Bothwell Brig; and they said 
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the seoond-Bi^ted Laird of Benarbuck had a ootnfnnning wi' 
him some time afore Argyle'a landing but that I eamiot speak 
to sae preoeesely, it was far in the west 0, bairns, he's nerer 
permitted but in aa ill time^ sae mind ilka ane o' ye to draw 
to Him that ean help in the day of trouble.' 

Eamsdiff now interposed, and expressed his firm oonviotbn 
that the person they had seen was some poor maniao^ and had 
no commission from the iuTisible world to announce either war 
or eyiL But his opinion found a yery cold audience^ and all 
joined to deprecate his purpose of returning to the spot the 
next day. 

'0, my bonny bairn,' said the old dame, for, in the kindness 
of her heart, she extended her parental style to all in whom 
she was interested, 'you should beware mair than other folk. 
There's been a heayy breach made in your house wi'yonr father^s 
bloodshed, and wi' law pleas and losses sinsyne ; and you are 
the flower of the flock, and the lad that will build up the auld 
bigging again — ^if it be His will — ^to be an honour to tine country 
and a safeguard to those that dwell in it. Too, before others, 
are called upon to put yourseU in no rash adyentores; for 
yours was aye ower-yentoresome a raoe^ and muckle harm they 
naye got by it.' 

' I^t I am sure, my good friend,' said Kamscliff, * you would 
not haye me be afraid of going to an open moor in broad day- 
light ?' 

'I dinna ken,' said the good old dame; 'I wad neyer bid 
son or friend o' mine baud their hand back in a gude oause^ 
whether it were a friend's or their ain ; that should be by nae 
bidding of mine^ or of ony body that's come of a gentle kindred. 
But it winna gang out of a grey head like mine that to 
gang to seek for eyU thaf s no fashmg wi' you is clean against 
law and Scripture.' 

Eamscliff reragned an argument which he saw no prospect 
of maintAJning with good eflect, and the entrance of supper 
broke off the conyeraation. Miss Grace had by this time made 
her appearance, and Hobbie^ not without a conscious glance at 
Eamscliff, placed himself by her side. Mirth and liyely con- 
yersation, in which the old lady of the house took the good- 
humoured share which so well becomes old age, restored to the 
cheeks of the damsels the roses which their brother's tale of tho 
apparition had chased away, and they danced and sung for an 
hour after supper as if there were no such things as goblins in 
tho world. 



CHAPTER IV 

I am MisanthropoB, and hate mankind ; 
For thy part, I do wish thou wert a do^ 
That I imght love thee something. 

Timoii of Athens, 

On the following monung, after breakfast^ Earnsdiff took leave 
of his hospitable friends, promising to letum in time to par- 
take of the venison, which had arrived from his house. 
Hobble, who apparently took leave of him at the door of his 
habitation, dunk out, however, and joined him at the top of 
ihehilL 

*Yell be gaun yonder, Mr. Patrick; fient o' me wiU 
mistryst vou for a' my mother says. I thought it best to slip 
out quietly though, in case she should mislippen something of 
what we're gaun to do; we maunna vex her at nae rate, it 
was amaist the last wonl my &ther said to me on his death- 
bed.* 

' By no means, Hobbie,' said Earnsdiff; 'die wdl merits all 
your attention.' 

* Troth, for that matter, she would be as sair vexed amaist 
for you as for me. But d^e really think there's nae pre- 
sumption in venturing back yonderf We hae nae special 
oommisdon, ye ken.' 

'If I thought as you do^ Hobbie,' said the young gentleman, 
' I would not perhaps inquire farther into this business ; but, 
as I am of opinion that preternatural visitations are either 
ceased altogether €X become very rare in our daysy I am un- 
willing to leave a matter iminvestigated which may concern 
the life of a poor distracted being.' 

'Awed, awed, if ye really think that,' answered Hobbie, 
doubtfully. ' And it's for certain the very fairies — I mean the 
very good neighbours thenu»lls, for they say folk suldna ca' 
them fairies — ^that used to be seen on every green knowe at 
e'en, are no half sae often vidble in our days. I canna depone to 
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having ever seen ane mvBeU, but I anoe beard ane wbirtle abint 
me in the mo88^ as like a whaup as ae thing oonld be like 
anither. And mony ane my father saw when he used to oome 
hame &ae the faiiH at e'en, wi' a drap drink in bis bead, honest 
man.' 

Eamsoliff was somewhat entertained with the gradual de- 
clension of superstition from one generation to another which 
was inferred in this last observation; and they continued to 
reascm on such subjects untU they came in sight of the upright 
stone which gave name to the moor. 

*Ab I shall answer/ says Hobbie, 'yonder^s the creature 
creeping about yetl But it's daylight, and you have your 
gun, and I brought out my bit whinger; I think we may ven- 
ture on him.' 

< By all manner of means,' said Eamscliff; * but» in the name 
of wonder, what can he be doing there)' 

< Biggin a drv-stane dike, I l£ink, wi' the grey geese, as they 
ca' thae great loose stance. Odd, that passes a' thing I e'er 
heard teU of r 

As they approadiied nearer, F^unacliff could not help agreeing 
with his companion. The figure they had seen the night before 
seemed slowly and toilsomely labouring to pile the large stones 
one upon another, as if to form a small indosure. Materials 
lay around him in great plenty, but the labour of carrying oa 
the work was inunense, from the size of most of the stones ; and 
it seemed astonishing that he should have succeeded in moving 
several which he had already arranged for the foundation of his 
edifice. He was struggling to move a fragmrait of great mse 
when the two young men came up^ and was so intent upon 
executing his purpose that he did not percdve them till tliey 
were dose upon Idm. In straining and heaving at the stone^ 
in order to place it according to his wish, he displayed a degree 
of strength which seemed utterly inconsistent with his size and 
apparent deformity. Indeed, to judge from the difficulties he 
had already surmounted, he must have been of Herculean 
powers ; for some of the stcmes he had succeeded in raising 
apparently required two men's strength to have moved themL 
Hobbie's suspidons began to revive on seeing the preternatural 
strength he exerted. 

^I am amaist persuaded it's the ghaistof a stane-mason; see 
siccan band-stanes as he's laid 1 An it be a man after a', I 
wonder what he wad take by the rood to build a march dike. 
There's ane sair wanted between Cringlehope and the Shaws. 
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Honest man (raising his vdoeX ye make good finn wark 
theref 

The being whom he addressed raised his eyes with a ghastly 
stare, and, getting up from his stooping posture, stood before 
them in all his native and hideous deformity. His head was 
of unoommon sise, covered with a fell of shaggy hair, partly 
grizzled with age; his eyebrows, shaggy and prominent^ over- 
hung a pair of small, dark, piercing eyes, set &r back in their 
sockets, that rolled with a portentous wildness, indicative of a 
partial insanity. The rest of his features were of the coarse, 
rough-hewn stamp with which a painter would equip a giant 
in romance; to which was added the wild, irregular, and 
peculiar expression so often seen in the countenances of those 
whose persons are deformed. His body, thick and square, like 
that of a man of middle size, was moimted upon two leirge feet ; 
but nature seemed to have f oigotten the legs and the thighs, or 
they were so very short as to be hidden by the dress which he 
wore. His arms were long and brawny, furnished with two 
muscular hands, and, where imcovered in the eagerness of his 
laboiur, were shagged with coarse black hair. It seemed as if 
nature had originally intended the separate parts of his body to 
be the members of a giants but had afterwards capriciously 
assigned them to the person of a dwarf, so ill did the length of 
his arms and the iron strength of his frame correspond wiUi the 
ahortnees of his stature. His clothing was a sort of coarse 
brown tunic, like a monk's frock, girt round him with a belt of 
sealskin. On his head he had a cap made of badger^s skin or 
some other rough fur, which added considerably to ti^e grotesque 
effect of his whole appearance, and overshadowed features whose 
habitual expression seemed that of sullen malignant misan- 
thropy. 

llus remarkable dwaif gased on the two youths in silence, 
with a dogged and irritated look, until Fjunsoliff, willing to 
soothe him into better temper, observed, 'You are hard tasked, 
my friend ; allow us to assist you.' 

Elliot and he accordingly placed the stone, by their joint 
effinrtfl^ up<ni the rising wall. The Dwarf watched them with 
the eye of a taskmaster, and testified by peevish gestures his 
impatience at the time which they took in adjusting the stone. 
He pointed to another, they raised it also ; to a third, to a 
fourdi. They continued to humour him, though with some 
trouble, for he ass^ned them, as if intentionally, the heaviest 
fragments which lay near. 
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'And noWi friend,' said EDioti as the unreaaonable Dwarf 
indicated another stone laiger than any they had mored, 
* Eamscliff may do as he likes; but be ye man <» be ye waur, 
deil be in my fingers if I break my back wi' heaving thae stanai 
ony langer like a banow-man, without getting sae muckle as 
thanks for my pains.' 

* Thanks ! ' exclaimed the Dwarf, with a motion ezpressiYe of 
the utmost contempt. 'There, take them and fatten upon 
them 1 Take them, and may they thrive with you as they have 
done with me, as they have done with every mortal worm that 
ever heard the word spoken by his fellow reptilel Henoe; 
either labour or begone r 

'This is a fine reward we have, FAmanliffj for building a 
tabemade for the devil, and prejudicing our ain souls into the 
bargain, for what we ken«' 

'Our presence,' answered Eamsclifi^ 'seems only to irritate 
his frenzy; we had better leave him and send some one to 
provide him with food and necessaries.' 

They did so. The servant despatched for this purpose 
found the Dwarf still labouring at his wall, but could not 
extract a word from him. The lad, infected with the supersti- 
tions of the country, did not long persist in an attempt to 
intrude questions or advice on so singiilar a figure^ but, having 
placed the articles which he had brought for his use on a stone 
at some distance, he left them at the misanthrope's disposaL 

The Dwarf proceeded in his labours day after day with an 
assiduity so incredible as to appear almost supematuraL In 
one day he often seemed to have done the work of two men, 
and his building soon assumed the appearance of the walls of 
a hut, which, though vexy small, and constructed only of stones 
and turf, without any mortar, exhibited, from the imusual siso 
of the stones employed, an appearance of solidity very uncc«nmon 
for a cottage of such narrow dimensions and rude construction. 
Eamscliff, attentive to his motions, no sooner perceived to what 
they tended than he sent down a number of spars of wood 
suitable for forming the roof, which he caused to be left in the 
neighbourhood of tibe spot, resolving next day to send workmen 
to put them up. But his purpose was anticipated, tar in the 
evening, during the night, and early in the morning the Dwarf 
had laboured so hard, and with such ingenuity, ^lat he had 
nearly ccHnpleted the adjustment of the rafters. His next 
labour was to cut rushes and thatch his dwelling, a task which 
he performed with Hingiilar dexterity. 



 

i 
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As he seemed avene to reoeire any aid beyond the oocaaional 
aamBtanoe of a passenger, TnAterials suitable to his purpose and 
tools were supplied to him, in the use of which he pioyed to 
be skilful. He constructed the door and window of his cot, he 
adjusted a rude bedstead and a few shelves, and appeared to 
become somewhat soothed in his temper as his aoocmmodations 
increased. 

His next task was to f6rm a strong inelosuxe and to culthrate 
theland within it to the best of his power; until, by transport- 
ing mould and working up what was upon the spot, he formed 
a patch of gardenrground. It must be naturally supposed that, 
as abore Idnted, this solitaiy being received assistance occa- 
sionally from such trayeUers as crossed the moor by chance, 
as well as from several who went from curiosity to visit his 
works. It was, indeed, impossible to see a human creature, so 
unfitted, at first sights for hard labour, toiling with such 
unremitting assiduity, without stopping a few minutes to aid 
him in his task; and, as no one of his occasional assistants 
was acquainted with the degree of help which the Dwarf had 
received from others, the celerity of his progress lost none of 
its marvels in their eyes. The strong and compact appearance 
of the cottage, formed in so veiT short a roaoe, and by such 
a being, and tiie superior skiQ which he dispky ed in mechanics 
and in other arts, gave suspicion to the surrounding neighbours. 
They insisted that^ if he was not a phantom — an opinion which 
was now abandoned, since he plainly appeared a bdng of blood 
and bone with themselves — ^yet he must be in dose league with 
the invisible worid, and have chosen that sequestered spot to 
cany on his communication with them undistmrbed. The^ 
insisted, though in a different sense from the philosopherii 
application of the phrase^ that he was never less alone than 
when alone; and that from the heights which commanded the 
moor at a distance passengers often discovered a person at 
work along with this dweUer of the desert, who i^gulariy 
disappeared as soon as they approached closer to the cottage. 
Such a figure was also occasionally seen sitting beside him at 
the door, walking with him in the moor, or assisting him in 
fetching water from his ftnmtain. Earnscliff explahied this 
phenomenon by supposing it to be the Dwarfs shadow. 

'Deil a shadow has he,' replied Hobbie Elliot, who was a 
strenuous defender of the general opinion; 'he's ower far in 
wi' the Auld Ane to have a shadow. Besides,' he argued more 
h^gioally, <wha ever heard of a shadow that cam between a 
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body and the eimt and this thing, be it what it will, ia thinner 
and taller than the body himBeU, and haa been seen to oome 
between him and the mm mair than anea or twice either.' 

These auapioiona, which, in any other part of the oountiy, 
might have been attended with inveatigattona a litde incon- 
venient to the suppoaed wiiaid, were h^ only productiye of 
respect and awe. The reduae being seemed somewhat gratified 
by the maifa of timid veneratioQ with which an occasional paaa- 
enger approached his dwelling, the lock of startled smrprise with 
which he surveyed his person and hia pmmisas,and the hurried 
step with which he preased his retreat as he passed the awful 
spot. The boldest only stopped to gratify their curiosity by a 
hasty glance at the walla cdf his cottage and garden, and to 
apologise for it by a courteous salutation, which the inmate 
sometimes dei^piea to return by a word or a nod. KamscliflT 
often passed that way, and seldom without inquiring after the 
solitarjr inmate^ who aeemed now to have arranged his estab- 
lishment for life* 

It was impossible to engage him in any converaatioQ on his 
own personal affiurs ; nor was he communicative or accessible 
in talking on any other subject whatever, although he seemed 
to have oonsiderablv relentiad in the extreme ferocity of hia 
misanthropy, or rather to be less frequenUy visited with the 
fits of derangement of which this irritation was a symptom. 
No aigument could prevail upon him to accept anything beyond 
the simplest necessaries, although much more waa offered by 
Kamacliff out of charity, and hy his more superstitious neigh- 
bours from other motives. The benefits of these last he repaid 
by advice^ when consulted, as at length he slowly was, on uieir 
diseases or those of their cattle* He often furnished them 
with medicines also^ and seemed possessed, not only of such aa 
were the produce of the country, but of foreign drugs. He 
gave these persons to understand that his name was Elshender 
the Recluse ; but his popular epithet soon came to be Canny 
Elshie^ or the Wise Wight of Mucklestane Moor. Some ex- 
tended their queries beyond their bodily complaints, and re- 
quested advice upon other matters, which he delivered with an 
oracular ahrewdness that greatty confirmed the opinion of his 
possessing pretematuial skUl. The querists usually left some 
offering upon a stone^ at a distance from his dwelling ; if it was 
money, or any article which it did not suit him to accept, he 
either threw it away or suffered it to remain where it waa 
without making use of it. On all oooaaiona his manners were 
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rude and mmodal, and hia worda in number jnat aoffident to 
expresB hia meaning aa briefly aa poealble, and he ahmmed all 
commimioation that vent a i^llable beyond the matter in 
hand. When winter had paaaed avay and hia garden began to 
afford him herba and yegetablea, he confined himaelf almoat 
entirely to thoae articlea of food. He accepted, notwithstand- 
ing, a pair of ahe-goata fran Kamacliff, which fed on the moor 
aiMl supplied him with mflk. 

When Eamacliff found hia gift had been receiTed, he aoon 
afterwards paid the hermit a visit. The old man was seated 
on a broad flat stone near his garden door, which was the seat 
of sdenoe he usually occupied when disposed to receiye his 
patients or clients. The inside of his hut and that of his 
garden he kept as sacred from human intrusion as the natiyes 
of Otaheitedotheir 'mand'j apparently he would haye deemed 
it polluted by the step of any human being. When he shut 
himself up in his habitation no entrealy could preyail upon 
him to make himself visible, or to give audience to any one 
irhomsoever. 

Eamscliff had been fishing in a small river at some distance. 
He had his rod in his hand, and hia basket^ filled with trout^ at 
his shoulder. He sate down upon a stone neariy opposite to 
the Dwarf, who, familiarised witii his presence, took no further 
notice of him than by elevating his huge misshapen head for 
the purpose of staring at him, and then again siiJdng it upon 
his bosom, as if in profound meditation. Eamscliff looked 
around him, and observed that the hermit had increased his 
accommodations by the construction of a shed for the reception 
of his goats. 

*Tou labour hard, Elehie,' he said, willing to lead this 
singular being into conversation. 

'Labour,' re-echoed the Dwarf, 'is the mildest evil of a lot 
so miserable as that of mankind; better to labour like me 
than sport like you.' 

'I cannot defend the humanity of our ordinaiy rural sports, 
Hshie, and yet * 

'And yet^' interrupted the Dwarf, 'they are better than 
your ordmaxy business: better to exercise idle and wanton 
cruelty on mute fishes than on your fellow-creatures. Tet why 
should I say sot Why should not the whole human herd butt^ 
gore, and gorge upon each other till all are extirpated but one 
huge and over-fed Behemoth, and he, when he had throttled 
and gnawed the bones of all his feUows — ^he, when his prey 
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fiailed him, to be roaring whole days for lack of food, and, 
finally, to die inch by inoh of famine ; it were a oonsiumnar 
tion wortiiy of the race 1 ' 

* Tour deeds are better, Elshie^ than joar words,' answered 
Eamsoliff : 'you labour to preserre the race whom your mia- 
anthropy slanders.' 

'I do; but why t Hearicen. You are one on whom I look 
with the least loathings and I oare not i^ ocmtniy to my wont, 
I waste a few words in compassion to your inlatuM^d blindness. 
If I cannot send disease into families and muriain among the 
herds, can I attain the same end so well as by prolonging the 
lives of those who can serve the purpose oi destruction as 
effiectuallyf If Alice of ^ower had died in winter, would young 
Buihwin haye been slain for her lore the last spring! Who 
thought of penning their cattle beneath the tower when the 
Red Beiver of Westbumflat was deemed to be on his death- 
bedt My draughts, my skill, recovered him. And, now, who 
dare leave his herd upon the lea without a watch, or go to bed 
without unchaining the sleuth-hound 1' 

' I own,' answered FAmsoliif, 'you did little good to society 
by the last of these cures. But, to balance the evil, there 
is my friend Hobbie — ^honest Hobbie of the Heughfoot ; your 
skill relieved him last winter in a fever that mi^t have cost 
him his life.' 

'Thus think the children of day in their ignorance,' said 
the Dwarf, smiling maliciously, 'and thus tiiey speak in their 
folly. Have you marked the young cub of a wild cat that has 
been domesticated, how sportive, how playful, how gentle! 
But trust him with your game, your lambs, your poultry, his 
inbred ferocity breaks fcoth; he gripes^ tears, ravages, and 
devours.' 

'Such is the animal's instinct,' answered Eamsdiff; 'but 
what has that to do with Hobbiet' 

'It is his emblem, it is his picture,' retorted the Beduse. 
'He is at present tame^ quiet, and domesticated, for lack of 
opportunity to exercise his inborn propensities; but let the 
trumpet of war sound, let the young bloodhound snu£f blood, 
he will be as f erodous as the wildest of his Border anceston 
that ever fired a hdpless peasant's abode. Can you deny that 
even at present he often uiges you to take bloooy revenge for 
an injury recdved when you were a boy t' Eamsdiff started. 
The Beduse appeared not to observe his surprise^ and pro- 
ceeded — 'The trumpet will blow, the young bloodhound will 
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lap blood, and I will laugh and say, **For this I haye preBorred 
theel"' He pauBed, and ooQtinaed — 'Suoh are my cures^ 
their object^ their purpofle^ perpetuating the mass of misery, 
and playing even in thiis desert my part in the general tragedy. 
Were jfon on your siok-bed I mighty in oompassion, send you 
a oup of poison.' 

*I am much obliged to you, Elahie,' answered the Dwarfs 
lisitor, shrugging his shoulders; 'I oertainly diall not fail to 
consult you, with so oomfortable a hope Iran your assistance/ 

'Do not flatter yourself too far,' replied the Hermit^ 'with 
the hope that I will positiyely yield to the frailty of pity. 
Why should I snatch a dupe so well fitted to endure the miseries 
of life as you are from the wretchedness which his own visions 
and the villainy of the world are preparing for himi Why 
should I play the compassionate Indian, and, knodung out the 
brains of the captive with my tomahawk, at once spoil the three 
days' amusement of my kindred tribe^ at the very moment 
when the brands were lighted, the pincers heated, the cauldrons 
boiling, the knives sharpened, to tear, scorch, seethe, and scarify 
the intended victim}' 

* A dreadful picture you present to me of life, ELahie ; but I 
am not daunted by it,' returned EamsdifT. * We are sent here, 
in one sense, to bear and to suffer; but, in another, to do and 
to enjoy. The active day has its evening of repose; even 
patient sufferance has its alleviations, where there is a con- 
solatory sense of duty discharged.' 

'I spurn at the slavish and bestial doctrine,' said the Dwarf, 
hiB eyes kindling with insane fury — ' I spurn at it, as worthy 
only of the beasts that perish ; but I will waste no more words 
with you.' 

He rose hastily ; but, ere he withdrew into the hut, he added 
with great vehemence^ ' Tet, lest you still think my apparent 
benefits to mankind flow from the stupid and servile source 
called love of our feUow-creatures, know that, were there a 
man who had annihilated my soid's dearest hope, who had 
torn my heart to mammocks, and seared my brain till it glowed 
like a volcano, and were that man's fortune and life in my power 
as completely as this frail potsherd (he snatched up an eu-then 
cup wluch stood beside him), I would not dash him into atoms 
thus (he flung the vessel with fury against the wall). No ! 
(he spoke more composedly, but widi the utmost bitterness), 
I would pamper him with wealth and power to inflame his 
evil passions and to fulfil his evil designs ; he should lack no 
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meang of vioe and villainy ; he ahoidd be the eentra of a whirl- 
pool that itself ahonld know neither rest nor peace, bat boil 
with unoeaaing fuxy, while it wrecked ereiy goodly ship that 
approached its limits; he should be an earthquake oi^ble of 
ttKiklring the TOEj land in which he dwelt» and rendering all its 
inhabitants friendless, outcast, and miserable — as I am !' 

The wretched being rudied into his hut as he uttered these 
last worcU^ shutting the door with furious yiolence, and rapidly 
drawing two bolts, one after anotheri as if to exdude the intrusion 
of any one of that hated race who had thus lashed his soul to 
frensy. Eamscliff left the moor with mingled sensations of 
pity and honor, pondering what strange and melancholy cause 
ooiud haye reduced to so miserable a state of mind a man whose 
language aigued him to be of rank and education much superior 
to the Tulgar. He was also surprised to see how much par- 
ticular information a person who had liyed in that country 
so short a time^ and in so recluse a manner, had been able to 
collect respecting the dispositions and private affidrs of the 
inhabitants. 

'It is no wonder,' he said to himself, 'that» with such extent 
of information, such a mode of life, so uncouth a figure, and 
sentiments so virulently misanthiomc, this unfortunate should 
be regarded by the vulgar as in league with the Enemy of 
Mankind*' 



CHAPTEE V 

The bleakest rook upon the loneliest heath 

Feels, in its beirenness, some touch of spring ; 

And, in the April dew, or beam of May, 

Its moss and bohen freshen and reviTe ; 

And thus ihe heart, most sear'd to human pleasure, 

Melts at the tear, joys in the smiley of woman. 

Bkauxont. 

As the aeaaon advanced the veather became more genial, and 
the Beclnae was more frequently f onnd oooapying the broad flat 
atone in the front of his mansion. As he sate there one day, 
about the hour of noon, a party of gentlemen and ladies, well 
mounted and numerously attended, swept across the heath at 
some distance £rom his dwelling. Dogs, hawks, and led-horaes 
swelled the retinue, and the air resounded at intervals with the 
cheer of the hunters and the sound of horns blown by the 
attendants. The Beduae was about to retire into his mansion 
at the sight of a train so joyous, when three young ladies, with 
their attendants, who had made a circuit and detached them- 
selves from their party in order to gratify their ouriosily by a 
sight of the Wise Wight of Mu<Uestane Moor, came suddenly 
up ere he could effect his purpose. The first Shrieked and put 
her hands before her eyes at sight of an object so unusually 
deformed. The second, with a hysterical giggle, which she 
intended should disguise her terrors, asked the Beduse whether 
he could tell their fortune. The third, who was best mounted, 
best dressed, and incomparably the best-looking of the three, 
advanced, as if to cover the incivility of her companions. 

*We have lost the right path that leads through these 
morasses, and our party have gone forward without us,' said the 
young lady. ' Seeing you, father, at the door of your house, 
we have turned this wav to—' 

'Hush!' interruptea Uie Dwarf; <so young and already so 
artful I You came — ^you know you came, to exult in the con- 
sciousness of your own youth, wealth, and beauty, by contrast- 
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ing them with age, povertji and deformity. It is a fit employ- 
ment for the daughter of your father; but how unlike the 
child of your mother 1 ' 

^Did youy then, know my parents, and do you know met' 

<Tes; this is the first time you have Grossed my waking 
eyes, but I have seen you in my dreams.' 

'Your dreamsl' 

< Ay, Isabel Vere. What hast thou or thine to'do with my 
waking thoughts t ' 

'Tour waking thoughts^ sir,' said the second of Miss Vere's 
companions, with a sort of mock gravity, 'are fixed, doubtless, 
upon wisdom; folly can only intrude on your sleeping moments.' 

'Over thine,' retorted the Dwarf, more splenetically than 
became a philosopher or hermit, 'foUy exercises an muimited 
empire^ asleep or awake.' 

'Lord bless us !' said the lady, ' he's a prophet, sure enough.' 

'As surely,' continued the Beduse, 'as thou art a woman. 
Awomanl I should have said a lady — afinelady. Touasked 
me to tell your fortune : it is a simple one— an endless chase 
through life after follies not worth catdiing, and, when caught, 
successively thrown away — a chase pursued from the days of 
tottering infancy to those of old age upon his crutches. Toys 
and merry-makmgs in childhood, love and its absurdities in 
youth, spadille and basto in age, shall succeed each other as 
objects of pursuit — ^flowers and butterflies in spring, butterflies 
and thistle-down in summer, withered leaves in autumn and 
winter — all pursued, all can^t, all flung aside. Stand apart ; 
your fortune is said.' 

'All eofugkt^ however,' retorted the laughing Mr one, who 
was a cousin of Miss Vere's ; ' that's something, Nancy,' she con- 
tinued, turning to the timid damsel who had first approached 
the Dwarf. ' Will you ask your fortune!' 

'Not for worlds,' said she, drawing back; 'I have heard 
enough of yours.' 

'Well, uien,' said Miss Dderton, offering money to the Dwarf , 
'111 pay for mine, as if it were spoken by an oracle to apiinoess.' 

'Truth,' said the Soothsayer, 'can neither be bought nor 
sold ' ; and he pushed back her proflfered offering with morose 

'Well, then,' said the lady, '111 keep my money, Mr. 
Elshender, to assist me in the duise I am to pursue.' 

' Tou will need it,' replied the cynic ; ' without it, few pursue 
successfully, and fewer are themselves pursued. Stop!' he 
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said to Miss Yeie» aa her oompaniona moved o£^ * with you I 
haye more to say. Tou have what joar companions would 
wish to have, or be thought to have— beauty, wealth, station, 
accomplishments.' 

'Foxgiye my following my oompaniona^ father,' said the 
young lady, no way desirous of a tHe-iriSUi 'I am proof both 
to flattery and fortune-telling.' 

'Stay,' continued the Dwarf, with his hand on her horse's 
rein, ' I am no common soothsayer and I am no flatterer. All 
the advantages I have detaOed, all and each of them have their 
corresponding evils — unsuccessful love, crossed affections, the 
gloom of a convent, or an odious alliance. I, who wish ill to 
all mankind, cannot wish more evil to you, so much is your 
course of life crossed by it.' 

'And if it be, father,' answered Miss Vere, gently, 'let me 
enjoy the readiest solace of adversity while prosperity is in my 
power. You are old; you are poor; your habitation is far 
from human aid, were you ill or in want; your situation in 
many respects exposes you to the suspicicHis of the vulgar, 
which are too apt to break out into actions of brutality. Let 
me think I have mended the lot of one human being 1 Accept 
of such assistance as I have power to offer ; do this for my sake, 
if not for your own, that» when these evils arise whidi you 
prophesy perhaps too truly, I may not have to reflect that the 
hours of my happier time have been passed altogether in 
vain.' 

The old man answered with a broken voice, and almost with-* 
out addressing himself to the young lady : 'Tes, 'tis thus thou 
shouldst think, 'tis thus thou shouldst speak, if ever human 
speech and thought kept touch with each other ! They do not 
— ^they do not. Alas 1 they cannot. And yet — ^wait here an 
instant, stir not till my return.' He went to his little garden, 
and returned with a half-blown rose. 'Thou hastmademe shed 
a tear, the first which has wet my eyelids for many a year; 
for that good deed receive this token of gratitude. It is but a 
common rose ; preserve it» however, and do not part with it. 
Come to me in your hour of adversity. Show me that rose, or 
but one leaf of it, were it withered as my heart is ; if I should 
see the token even in my fiercest and wildest movements of 
rage against a hateful world, still it will recall gentler thoughts 
to my bosom, and perhaps afford happier prospects to thine. 
But no message,' he ezdaimed, rising into his tisual mood 
of misanthropy — ' no message — no go-between ! Come thyself; 
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severity, a bad Bcm, a bad brother, unkind and tmgeneroafl to 
' all his relatiyeB. Isabel, I would die rather than have him.' 

' Don't let my father hear you give me such advice,' said 
Miss Yere, 'or adieu, my dear Lucy, to Elliealaw Castle.' 

'And adieu to Ellieelaw Castle, with all my heart,' said her 
friend, 'if I once saw you fairly out of it» and settled under 
some kinder protector than he whom nature has given you. 
0, if my poor father had been in his former health, how gladly 
would he have received and sheltered you till this tidiculouB 
and cruel persecution were blown over r 

'Would to God it had been so^ my dear Lucy 1' answered 
Isabella; 'but I fear that, in your father^s weak state of 
health, he would be altogether unable to protect me against 
the means which would be immediately used for reclaiming the 
poor fugitive.' 

'I fear so indeed,' replied Miss Dderton; 'but we will con- 
sider and devise something. Now that your father and his 
guests seem so deeply engaged in some mysterious plot^ to 
judge from the passing and returning of messages, from the 
strange faces which appear and disappear without being an- 
nounced by their names, from the collecting and cleaning of 
arms, and the anzioua gloom and bustle whi<& seem to agitate 
every male in the casUe, it may not be impossible for us 
— always in case matters be driven to extremity — to shape out 
some little supplemental conspiracy of our own. I hope the 
gentlemen have not kept all the policy to themselves; and 
there is one associate that I would ^adly admit to our counsel.' 
Not Nancy t ' 

'0 no!' said Miss Ilderton. 'Nancy, though an excellent 
good girl, and fondly attached to you, would make a dull con- 
spirator — as dull as Renault and all the other subordinate 
plotters in VetUce Preserved. No ; this is a Ja£feir, or Pierre, 
if you like the character better; and yet^ though I know I 
shall please you, I am afraid to mention his name to you, lest 
I vex you at the same time. Can you not guess t Scnnething 
about an eagle and a rock; it does not b^in with eagle in 
English, but something very like it in Scotch.' 

'Tou cannot mean young FAmsoliif, Lucyl' said Miss Yere, 
blushing deeply. 

'And whom else should I meant' said Lucy. ' Jaffeirs and 
Pierres are very scarce in this country, I take it, though one 
could find Benaults and Bedamars enow.' 

'How can you talk so wildly, Lucyt Your plays and 
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xomanoes have positiyely tamed jcmr brain. Tou know that^ 
independent of my father's consent^ without which I never will 
many any one, and which, in the case you point at^ would 
never be granted; independent^ too, of our Imowing nothing 
of young EamaclifPs inclinationfl, but by your own wild 
oonjectures and fancies — besides all this, there is the fatal 
brawl ! ' 

'When his father was killed f said Lucy. 'But that was 
yeiy long ago ; and I hope we have outUved the time of bloody 
feud, when a quarrel was carried down between two families 
from fati&er to son, like a Spanish game at chess, and a murder 
or two, like the taking of a piece, committed in every genera- 
tion, just to keep the matter from going to sleep. We do with 
our quarrels nowadays as with our clothes— cut them out for 
ourselves, and wear them out in our own day, and should no 
more think of resenting our fathers' feuds than of wearing 
their slashed doublets and trunk-hose.' 

'Tou treat this far too lightly, Lucy,' answered Miss Vere. 

' Not a bit» my dear Isabella,' said Lucy. ' Consider, your 
father, though present in the unhappy affiay, is never supposed 
to have struck the fatal blow ; besides, in former times, in case 
of mutual slaughter between dans, subsequent alliances were 
so far from being excluded, that the hand of a daughter or a 
taster was the most frequent gage of reconciliation. Tou laugh 
at my skill in romance ; but» I assure you, should your histoiy 
be written, like that of many a less distressed and less deserv- 
ing heroine, the well-judging reader will set you down for the 
lady and the love of EamroliiF from the very obstacle which 
you suppose so insurmountable.' 

'But these are not the days of romance but of sad reality, 
for there stands the castle ol iSlieslaw.' 

'And there stands Sir Frederick Langley at the gate, wait- 
ing to assist the ladies from their palfreys. I would as lief 
touch a toad ; I will disappoint him and take old Horsington 
the groom for my master d the horse.' 

So saying, the lively young lady switched her palfrey for- 
ward, and, passing Sir Frederid^ with a familiar nod as he stood 
ready to take her horse's rein, she cantered on and jumped 
into the arms of the old groom. Fain would Isabella have 
done the same had she dared ; but her father stood near, dis- 
pleasure already darkening on a countenance peculiarly quali- 
fied to express the harsher passions, and she was compelled 
to receive the unwelcome assiduities c^ her detested suitor. 



CHAPTER VI 

Let not va tibst we squires of the nii^t's body be osUed thieves of the 
day's booty ; let us be Disiia's fooresten, gentlemen of the shade, 
minions of the moon. 

Henry IV. Ptet L 

Thb Solitary had oonsumed the remainder of that day in which 
he had the intenriew with the young ladies within the precincts 
of his garden. Evening again found him seated on his favourite 
stone. The sun setting red, and among seas of rolling clouds, 
threw a gloomy lustre oyer the moor, and gave a deeper purple 
to the broad outline of heathy mountains which surrounded 
this desolate spot. The Dwarf sate watching the clouds as they 
lowered above each other in masses of conglomerated Tapours, 
and, as a strong lurid beam of the sinking luminaiY darted full 
on his solitary and uncouth figure, he might well nave seemed 
the demon of the storm whidl^ was gathering, or some gnome 
summoned forth from the recesses of the earth by the sub- 
terranean signals of its approach. As he sate thus, with his 
dark eye turned towards the scowling and blackening heayen, a 
horseman rode rapidly up to him, and stof^ingi as if to let his 
horse breathe for an instant^ made a sort of obeisance to the 
anchoret^ with an air betwixt efi&onteiy and embarrassment. 

The figure of the rider was thin, tall, and slender, but 
remarkably athletic, bony, and sinewy ; like one who had all his 
life followed those violent exercises which prevent the human 
form from increasing ia bulk, while they harden and confirm 
by habit its muscular powers. His face, sharp-featured, sun- 
burnt^ and freckled, had a sinister expression of violence, 
impudence, and cunning, each of which seemed alternately to 
predominate over the others. Sandy-coloured hair and nddinh 
eyebrows, from under which looked forth his sharp grey eyes, 
completed the inauspicious outline of the horseman's physio- 
gnomy. He had pistols in his holsters, and another pair peeped 
from his belt^ though he had taken some pains to conceal them 
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by buttoning bis doublet. He wore a rusted steel head^pieoe, a 
buff jacket of rather an antique cast^ gloyes, of which that for 
the right hand was ooYered with small scales of iron, like on 
ancient gauntlet; and a long broadsword oompleted his equipage. 

*So^' said the Dwarf, 'rapine and muider once more on 
horseback.' 

'On horseback 1' said the bandit; 'ay, ay, Elshie, your leech- 
croft has set me on the bonny bay again.' 

'And all those promises of amendment which you made 
during your illness forgotten t' continued Elshender. 

'ill passed dear away, with the water-saps and panada,' 
returned the unabashed couYalescent. 'Te ken, EL^e, for 
they say ye are wed aoquent wi' the gentleman, 

When the deril was siok, the devil a monk would be, 
When the devil was well, the devil a monk was he.' 

'Thou say'st true,' said the Solitary; 'as well divide a wolf 
from his appetite for carnage, or a raven from her scent of 
slaughter, as thee from thy accursed propensities.' 

'Why, what would you have me to dof ' answered the rider. 
'It's bom with me, lies in my veiy bluid and bane. Why, 
man, the lads of Westbumflat for ten lang descents have been 
reivers and lifters. They have all drunk hard, lived high, 
taking deep revenge for light offence^ and never wanted gear 
for the winning.' 

'Right; and thou art as thoroughbred a wolf,' said the 
Dwarf, 'as ever leapt a lamb-fold at night. On what hell's 
errand art thou bound now f ' 

'Qm your skill not guessf 

'Thus far I know,' said the Dwarf, 'that thy purpose is bad, 
thy deed will be worse, and the issue worst of all.' 

'And you like me the better for it^ Father filshie, eht' said 
Westburnflat ; ' you always said you did.' 

'I have cause to like all,' answered the Solitary, 'that are 
scourges to their fellow-creatures, and thou art a bloody one.' 

'No^ I say not guilty to that; never bluidy unless there's 
resistance, and that sets a man's bristles up, ye ken. And this 
is nae great matter, after a' ; just to cut the comb of a young 
cook that has been crawing a little ower crousely.' 

' Not young Eamscliff t ' said the Solitary, with some emotion. 

'No; not young Eamscliff — ^not young Eamscliff $f«< ; but 
his time may come, if he will not take warning and get him 
back to the burrow-town that he's fit for, and no keep dcdping 
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about here, destroying the few deer that aie left m the 
countiy, and pretendmg to act as a magistrate, and writing 
letters to the great folk at Anld Beekie about the disturbed 
state of the land. Let him take oare o' himselL' 

'Then it must be Hobbie of the Heughfoot^' aaid Elshie. 
'What harm has the lad done youT 

'Harm ! nae great harm; but I hear he says I staid away 
from the ba'spiel on Fastem's E'en for fear of him; and it 
was only for fear of the country keeper, for there was a 
warrant agamst me. HI stand Hobble's feud and a' his chin's. 
But it's not so much for that as to gie him a lesson not to let 
his tongue gallop ower freely about his betters. I trow he will 
hae lost the best pen-feaUier o' his wing before to-morrow 
morning. Farewell, Elshie ; there's some canny boys waiting 
for me down amang the shaws owerby; I will see you as I 
come back, and bring ye a blythe tale in return for your leech- 
craft.' 

Ere the Dwarf could collect himself to reply, the Beiyer of 
Westbumflat* set spurs to his horse. The animal, starting at 
one of the stones which lay scattered about^ flew from the path. 
The rider exercised his spurs without moderation or mercy. 
The horse became furious, reared, kicked, plunged, and bolted 
like a deer, with all his four feet off the ground at once. It 
was in vain : the imrelenting rider sate as if he had been a part 
of the horse which he bestrode ; and, after a short but furious 
contest^ compelled the subdued animal to proceed upon the 
path at a rate which soon carried him out of sight of the 
Solitary. 

'That villain,' exclaimed the Dwarf — 'that cool-blooded, 
hardened, unrelenting ruffian — that wretdb, whose every 
thought is infected with crimes — has thewes and sinews, 
limbfi^ strength, and activity enough, to compel a nobler animal 
than himself to carry him to the place where he is to perpetrate 
his wickedness ; while I, had I the weakness to wish to put his 
wretched victim on his guard, and to save the helpless family, 
would see my good intentions frustrated by the decrepitude 
which chains me to the spot. Why should I wish it were 
otherwise t What have my screech-owl voice, my hideous form, 
and my misshapen features to do with the taaer workman- 
ship of nature t Do not men receive even my benefits with 
shrinking horror and ill-suppressed disgust t Ajod why should 
I interest myself in a race which accounts me a prodigy and an 

•SeeNotea 
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ontoast^ and which has ti^ated me as snoht No; by all the 
mgratitude which I have reaped, by all the wiongB which I 
have sustained, by my imprisomiieii^ my stripes, my chains, I 
will wrestle down my f eeliiigs of rebellious humanity 1 I will 
not be the fool I have been, to swerve from my principles 
whenever there was an appeal, forsooth, to my fedh^pi; as if 
I, towards whom none show sympathy, ought to have sympathy 
with any (Hie. Let Destiny drive forth her scythed car through 
the overwhefaned and trembling mass of humanity 1 Shall I 
be the idiot to throw this decrepit form, this misshapen lump 
of mortality, under her wheels^ wat the Dwarf, the Wisard, the 
Hunchback may save from destruction some hit form or some 
active frame, and all the world clap their hands at the exchange f 
No, never ! And yet this Elliot — ^this Hobbie, so young and 
gallant) so frank, so — ^I will think of it no longer. I cannot 
aid him if I would, and I am resolved — firmly resolved — that I 
would not aid him if a wish were the pledge of his safety 1 ' 

Having thus ended his soliloquy, he retreated into his hut 
for shelter from the storm which was feuit approaohing, and now 
began to burst in large and heavy drops of rain. The last rays 
of the sun now disappeared entirely, and two or three claps of 
distant thunder followed each other at brief intervals, echoing 
and re-echoing among the range of heathy fells like the sound 
of a distant engagement. 



CHAPTER Vn 
Proud bltd of the mountain thy plomo Bhall be torn t 

• • • • • 

Betnm to ffay direllin^ all lonely, retmni ; 

For the blaokneM of aahee shall mark where it stood. 

And a wild mother eoream o'er her famiahing brood. 

Campbkll. 

Thb night oontinued suUen and stormy; but morning rose as 
if remedied by the rains. Even the Muoklestane Moor, with 
its broad bleak swells of barren grounds, interspersed with 
marshy pools of water, seemed to smile under the serene influenoe 
of the Bkjf just as good-humour oan spread a certain inexpressible 
charm over the plainest human countenance. The heath was in 
its thickest and aeepeet bloom. The bees, which the Solitary had 
added to his roral establishment, were abroad and on the wing, 
and fiUed the air with the murmurs of their industry. As ihe 
old man crept out of his little hut, his two she-goats came to 
meet him, ai^ licked his hands in gratitude for t^e yegetables 
with which he supplied them from his garden. * Tou, at least,' 
he said — 'you, at least, see no differences in form whieh can 
alter your feelings to a benefactor; to you the finest shape 
that eyer statuary moulded would be an object of indifierence 
or of alarm, should it present itself instead of the misshapen 
trunk to whose services you axe accustomed. WhOe I was in 
the worid, did I ever meet with such a return of giatitodef 
No; tiie domestic whom I had bred from infancy made mouths 
at me as he stood behind my chair ; the friend wb<nn I had 
supported with my fortune, and for whose sake I had even 

stained (he stoppedwith a strong convulsive shudder^. Even 

he thought me more fit for the society of lunatics, for their 
disgraceful restraints^ for their cruel privations, than for com- 
munication with the rest of humanity. Hubert alone— and 
Hubert too will one day abandon me. All aie of a piece— -one 
mass (rf wickedness, selfishness, and ingratitude — ^wretches who 
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sm eren in their devotioofl, and of siudi haidneas of heart that 
they do not» without hypocrisj, even thank the Deity Hinuelf 
tor His warm sun and pure air.' 

As he was plunged in these gloomy soliloquies, he heard the 
tramp of a horse on the other side of his indosure, and a strcmg 
dear bass Toice singing with the liveliness inspired by a ligliS 
hearts-— > 

Canny HobMe ElHot, eurny Hobbia now, 
Canny Hobbie ElUot, Fse gang alang wi' yoo. 

At the same moment a large deer greyhound sprang over 
the hermifs fenoe.- It Ib well known to the sportsmen in these 
wilds that the appearanoe and soent of the goat so much re- 
semble those of their usual objects of chase that the best-broke 
greyhounds will sometimes fly upon thenu The dog in question 
instan^ pulled down and throt^ed one of the hermit's she-goats, 
while Hlobbie EUiot^ who came up and jumped from his horse 
for the purpose, was unable to extricate the harmless animal 
from the fuogs of his attendant until it was expiring. The 
Dwarf eyed, for a few moments, the convulsive starts of lus 
dying favourite, imtil the poor goat stretched out her limbs 
with the twitches and shivering fit of the last agony. He then 
started into an access of frenzy, and, tmaheathing a long diarp 
knife or dagger which he wore under his coat» he was about to 
launch it at the dog, when Hobbie, perceiving his purpose, inter- 
posed, and caught hold of his hand, exdaiming^ 'Let a be the 
hound, man — ^let a be the hound I Na, na, Killbuok nuwinna 
be guided that gate, neither.' 

The Dwarf turned his rage on the young farmer; and by a 
sadden effi>rt^ far more powerful than Hobbie eroected from 
such a person, freed his wrist from his grasp and ofifored the 
dagger at his heart All this was done in the twinkling of an 
eye, and the incensed Beduse might have completed his venge- 
ance by plunging the weapon in Mliot's bosom, had he not been 
checked by an iaternal impulse which made him hurl the knife 
to a distance. 

' No,' he exdauned, as he thus voluntarily deprived himself 
of the means of gratifying his rage ; 'not again — not again 1' 

Hobbie retreated a step or two in great surprise, discom- 
posure, and disdain at having been placed in sudi danger by 
an object apparently so contemptible. 

'The deirs in the body for strength and bitterness I ' were 
the first words that escaped him, which he followed up with an 
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apology for the accident that had given ziae to their diaagree- 
ment. * I am no justifying Killbuck a'thegither neither, and 
I am sure it is as vexing to me as to you, Elshie, that the 
mischance should hae happened ; but HI send you twa goats 
and twa fat gimme^^ man, to make a' straight again. A wise 
man like you shouldna bear malice against a poor dumb thing ; 
ye see that a goat's like first-cousin to a deer, sac Killbuck acted 
but according to his nature after a'. Had it been a pet lamb 
there wad hae been mair to be said. Ye suld keep sheep, Elshic, 
and no goats, where there's sae mony deer-hounds about ; but 
111 send ye baith.' 

* Wretch 1 ' said the Hermit^ ' your cnieltgr has destroyed one 
of the only creatures in existence that would look on me with 
kindness 1' 

^Dear Elshie,' answered Hobble, ^I'm wae ye suld hae 
cause to say sae ; I'm sure it wasna wi' my will. And yet^ it's 
true, I should hae minded your goats, and coupled up the 
dogs. Fm sure I would rather they had worried the primest 
wether in my ftiulds. Gome, man, foiget and forgie. I'm 
e'en as vexed as ye can be. But I am a bridegroom, ye see, 
and that puts a' things out o' my head, I think. There's the 
marriage-dinner, or gude part o% that my twa brithers are 
bringing on a sled round by the Riders' SLack — ^three goodly 
bndkis as ever ran on Dallonde% as the sang says ; theycouldna 
come the straight road for the saft grand. 1 wad send ye a 
bit venison, but ye wadna take it wed maybe, for Killbuck 
oatohed it.' 

During this long speech, in which the good-natured Borderer 
endeavoured to propitiate the o£fended Dwarf by every argu- 
ment he could think of, he heard him with his eyes bent on 
the ground, as if in the deepest meditation, and at length broke 
forth — 'Nature 1 Tee, it is indeed in the usual beaten path of 
Nature. The strong gripe and throttie the weak; the rich 
depress and despoil the needy ; the happy — ^thoee who are idiots 
enough to think themsdves happy — insult the misery and 
diminish the consolation of the wretched. Ck> hence, thou who 
hast contrived to give an additional pang to the most miserable 
of human beings — ^thou who hast deprived me ol what I half 
considered as a source 'of comfort Ck> hence, and enjoy the 
happiness prepared for thee at home 1 ' 

'Never stir,' said Hobbie, 'if I wadna take you wi' me^ man, 
if ye wad but say it wad divert ye to be at the bridal on 
Monday. There will be a hundred strapping EiUots to ride 
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the broiiie : * the like's no been seen sin' the dajBof auldMartm 
of the Pieakin Tower. I wad Bend the sled for ye wi' a oann j 
powny.' 

< Is it to me you propose onoe more to mix in the society of 
the common herd f said the Recluse, with an air of deep disgust 

'Gomnumsl' retorted Hobbie, 'nae siooan commons neiUier; 
the Elliots hae been hmg kend a gentle race.' 

'Hence 1 begone I' reiterated the Dwarf; 'may the same 
evil luck attend thee that thou hast left behind with me 1 If I 
go not with you myself, see if you can escape what my attend- 
ants, Wrath and Misexy, haye brought to thy threshold before 
thee.' 

' I wish ye wadna speak that gate,' said Hobbie. 'Ye ken 

?oursell, ELahie, naebody judges you to be ower canny. Now, 
11 tell ye just ae word for a' : ye hae spoken as muckle as 
wussing ill to me and mine; now, if ony mischance happen to 
Grace — ^which Qod forbid — or to myseU, or to the poor dumb 
tyke, or if I be skaithed and injured in body, gudes, or gear, 
111 no forget wha it is that it's owing to.' 

'Out^hindl' exclaimed the Dwajrf; 'homel home to your 
dwelling, and think on me when you find what has befallen 
there.' 

' Aweel, aweel,' said Hobbie, mounting his horse, ' it serves 
naething to strive wi' cripples, they are aye cankered ; but 111 
just teU ye ae thing, neighbour, that if things be otherwise 
than wed wi' Grace Annstrong, I'se gie you a scouther if there 
be a tar-baxrel in the five parishes.' 

So saying, he rode off; andElshie, after looking at him with 
a scornful and indignant laugh, took spade and mattock and 
occupied himself in digging a grave for his deceased &vourite. 

A low whistle, and the words, ' Hisht, Elshie, hisht I ' dis- 
turbed him in this melancholy occupation. He looked up, and 
the Red Reiver of Westbumflat was before him. Like Buiquo's 
murderer, there was blood on his face, as well as upon the 
rowels of his spurs and the sides of his over-ridden horse. 

'How now, ruffian!' demanded the Dwarf, 'is thy job 
charedt' 

'Ay, ay, doubt not that^ Elshie,' answered the freebooter; 
' when I ride, my foes may moan. They have had mair light 
than comfort at the Heughfoot this morning : there's a toom 
byre and a wide, and a waU and a cry for the bonny bride.' 

'The bride f 

« SoeNote*. 
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*Aj; CharUeCheat-the-Woodidyasweoa'him — tfaafaChatlie 
Foster of Tiniung Book, has promised to keep her in Cumber- 
laod till the Uast blaw by. She saw me and kend me in the 
splore^ for the mask fell fine my face for a blink. I am think- 
ing it wad coQoem my safety if she were to oome back here ; 
for there's mony o' the Elliota^ and they band weel thegither 
for light or wrang. Now, what I chiefly come to ask your 
rede in^ is how to make her sure t ' 

^ Wonldst thou murder her, then t' 

'Umph I no^ no; that I would not do^ if I could help it. 
But they say they can whiles get folk cannOy away to the 
plantations from some of the out-ports, and something to boot 
for them that brings a boony wench. TheyVe wantwl beyood 
seas thae female cattle^ and they're no that scarce here. But 
I think o' doing better for this lassie. There's a leddy that, 
unless she be a' the better bairn, is to be sent to foreign parts 
whether she will or no ; now, I think ci sending Grace to wait 
on her ; she's a bonny lassie. Hobble will hae a meny morn- 
ing when he comes home and misses baith bride and gear.' 

<Ay ; and do you not pity himt' said the Recluse. 

'Wad he pity me were I gaeing up the castle hill at 
Jeddartt* And yet I rue something for the bit lassie; but 
hell get a new bxide^ and little skaith dune. Ane is as gude 
as anither. And now, you that like to hear o' splorss, heard 
ye ever o' a better ane than I hae had this momingf 

'Air, ocean, and fire,' said the Dwar^ speaking to himself, 
'the eiyrthquake, the tempest^ the volcano^ are Sll mild and 
moderate compared to the wrath of man. And what is this 
fellow but one more skilled than others in executing the end 
of his existence t Hear me, felon, go again where I before sent 
thee.' 

'To the steward!' 

'Ay; and tell him Elshender the Beelose commands him 
to give thee gold. But^ hear me, let the maiden be disohaiged 
free and uninjured; return her to her friends, and let her 
swear not to discover thy villainy.' 

'Swear 1' said Westbumflat; 'but what if she break her 
aitht Women are not femous for keeping their plight. A 
wise man like you should ken that. And uninjuied 1 Wha 
kens what may happen were she to be left lang at Tinning 

* The piMe of eueation ftt that aadeiit bnugh, ▼hare m$aj of WeBtborntlat's pro- 
f^Bfllon hAvo ftiade thoir final eadt after tbeir trial, and, If flune epeaka tnie, some of 
tbein befive it 
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Beokt Charlie Cheat-the-Woodie Ib a raugh onstomer. But^ 
if the gold could be made up to twenty pieces, I think I could 
ensure her being wi' her frienda within the twenty-four hours.' 

The Dwarf took his tablets from his pocket, marked a line 
on them, and tore out the leaf. 'There,' he said, giving the 
robber the leaf. * But, mark me — thou knowest I am not to be 
fooled by thy treachery — ^if thou darest to disobey my direc- 
tions, thy wietcheil life, be sure, shall answer it.' 

*I know,' said the fellow, looking down, 'that you have 
power on earth, however you came by it: you can do what nae 
other man can do^ baith by physic and foresight ; and the gold 
is shelled down, when ye command, as fast as I have seen the 
ash-keys fall in a frosty morning in October. I will not dis- 
obey you.' 

* Begone, then, and relieve me of thy hateful presence.' 

The robber set spurs to his horse and rode off without 
reply. 

Hobbie Elliot had, in the meanwhile^ pursued his journey 
rapidly, harassed by those oppressive and indistinct fears that 
all was not right which men usually term a presentiment of 
misfortune. Ere he reached the top of the bank from which 
he could look down on his own halntation, he was met by his 
nurse, a person then of great consequence in all families in 
Scotland, whether of the higher or middling classes. The 
connexion between them and their foster-children was con- 
sidered a tie far too dearly intimate to be broken; and it 
usually happened, in the course of years, that the nurse 
became a resident in the family of her f osteiwson, assisting in 
the domestic duties, and receiving all marks of attention and 
regard from the heads of the fiunily. So soon as Hobbie 
recognised the figure of Annaple^ in her red doak and black 
hood, he could not help exclaiming to himself, 'What ill-luck 
can hae brought the auld nurse sae far frae hame, her that 
never stirs a gunndiot frae the dooiHstane for ordinart Hout, 
it will just be to get crane-bemes or whortle-bemes, or some 
such stuff, out of the moss, to make the pies and tarts for the 
feast on Monday. I cannot get the words of that cankered 
auld cripple deU's-buckie out o' my head: the least thing 
makes me dread some ill news. 0, Killbuck, man! were 
there nae deer and goats in the country besides, but ye 
behoved to gang and worry lus creature by a' other folksT 

By this time Annaple, with a brow like a tragic volume^ 
had hobbled towards him and caught his horse by the bridle. 
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The despair in her look was bo evident as to deprive even him 
of the power of asking the cause. * my balm I ' she cried, 
' gang na forward — gang na forward ; it's a sight to kill ony 
body, let alane thee.' 

^Li Qod's name, what's the mattert' said the astonished 
horseman, endeavouring to extricate his bridle from the grasp 
of the old woman ; *for Heaven's sake, let me go and see what's 
the matter.' 

* Ohon 1 that I should have lived to see the day ! The stead- 
ing's a' in a low, and the bonny stackyard lying in the red 
ashes, and the gear a' driven away. But gang na forward ; it 
wad break your younff hearty hinny, to see what my auld een 
hae seen this morning.' 

'And who has dared to do this t Let go my bridle, Annaple. 
Where is my grandmother, my sisters t Where is Grace 
Armstrongt Qod 1 the words of the warlock are knelling in 
my ears 1 ' 

He sprang from his horse to rid himself of Annaple's 
interruption, and, ascending the hill with great speed, soon came 
in view of the spectacle with which she had threatened him. 
It was indeed a heart-breaking sight. The habitation which he 
had left in its sedusion, beside the motmtain-«tream, surrounded 
with every evidence of rustic plenty, was now a wasted and 
blackened ruin. From amongst the shattered and sable walls 
the smoke continued to rise. The turf-stack, the bam-yard, 
the offices stocked with cattle, all the weallii of an upland 
cultivator of the period, of which poor Elliot possessed no 
common share, had been laid waste or carried off in a single 
night. He stood a moment motionless, and then exclaimed, ^ I 
am ruined — ^ruined to the ground 1 But curse on the warld's 
gear — had it not been the week before the bridal 1 But I am 
nae babe, to sit down and greet about it. If I can but find 
Grace and my grandmother and my sisters weel, I can go to the 
wars in Flanders,* as my mde-sire did, under the Bellenden 
banner, wi' auld Bncoleuon and his black banders.* At ony 
rate, I will keep up a heart, or they will lose theirs a'thegither.' 

Manfully strode Hobbie down the lull, resolved to suppress 
his own despair and administer consolation which he did not 
feel. The neighbouring inhabitants of the dell, particularly 
those of his own name, had already assembled. The younger 
part were in aims and clamorous for revenge, although they 
knew not upon whom; the elder were taking measures for the 

* See Bordflsen in flendea. Note & 
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relief of the distressed family. Annaple's cottage, which was 
situated down the brook, at some distance from the scene of 
mischief, had been hastily adapted for the temporary accommoda- 
tion of the old lady and her daughters, witii such articles as 
had been contributed by the neighbours, for very little was 
saved from the wreck. 

'Are we to stand here a' day, sirs^' exclaimed one tall young 
man, 'and look at the burnt wa's of our kinsman's house! 
Every wreath of the reek is a blast of shame upon us ! Let us 
to hoise and take the chase. Who has the nearest blood- 
hound T 

'It's young Earnsdif^' answered another; 'and he's been on 
and away wi' six horse lang syne, to see if he can track them.' 

'Let us follow him then,' said the tall youth, 'and raise the 
country, and mak mair help as we ride, and then have at the 
Cumberland reivers! Take, bum, and slay; they that lie 
nearest us shall smart first.' 

'Whisht I baud your t(mgues, daft callants,' said an old 
man, ' ye dinna ken what ye speak about. What ! wad ye raise 
war atween twa pacificated countries t ' 

'And what signifies deaving us wi' tales about our fathers,' 
retorted the young man, 'if we're to sit and see our friends' 
houses burnt ower their heads, and no put out hand to revenge 
them t Our fathers did not do that, I trow ! * 

' I am no saying ony thing against revenging Hobbie's wrang, 
puir ohield ; but we maun take the law wi' us in thae days, 
Simon,' answered the more prudent elder. 

' And besides,' said another old man, ' I dinna believe there's 
ane now living that kens the lawful mode of following a fray 
across the Border. Tam o' Whittram kend a' about it; but he 
died in the hard winter.' 

'Ay,' said a third, 'he was at the great gathering, when 
they chased as far as Thirlwall ; it was the year after ^e fight 
of Philiphaugh.' 

'Hout,' exclaimed another of these discording counsellors, 
' there's nae great skill needed ; just put a lighted peat on the 
end of a spear or hay-fork, or sic-like, and blaw a horn, and cry 
the gathering-word, and then it's lawful to follow gear into 
England, and recover it by the strong hand, or to take gear frae 
some other Englishman^ providing ye lift nae mair than's been 
lifted fnMB you. That's the auld Border law, made at Dun- 
drennan, in the days of the Black Douglas. Dell ane need 
doubt it. It's as dear as the sun.' 
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'Gome awajy then, lads^' oried Simony 'get to your geldings, 
and well take auld Caddie the muokle taaker wi' ub; he kens 
the Talue o' the stock and pleniflhing that's been lost Hobbie's 
stalls and stakes shall be fou again or night; and if we canna 
big up the auld house sae soon, we'se lav an English ane as low 
as Heughfoot is ; and that's fair play, a the warld ower.' 

This animating proposal was receiyed with great applause by 
the younger part of the assemblage^ when a whisper ran among 
them, ' l^ere's Hobbie himsoll, puir fallow 1 well be guided by 
him.' 

The principal sufferer, haying now reached the bottom of the 
hill, pushed on through the crowd, unable, from the tumultuous 
state of his feelings, to do more than receive and return the 
grasps of the friendly hands by which his neighbours and kins- 
men mutely expressed their sympathy in his nusfortune. While 
he pressed Simon of Hackbum's hand, his anxiety at length 
foundwords. ' Thank ye, Simon — ^thank ye, neighbours ; Iken 

what ye wad a' say. But where are they t Where are ' 

He stopped, as if a&aid even to name the objects of his inquiry; 
and with a similar feeling his kinsmen, without reply, pointed 
to the hut, into which Hobbie precipitated himself with the 
desperate air of one who is resolyed to know the worst at once. 
A genend and powerful expression of sympathy accompanied 
him. ' Ah, puir fallow, puir Hobbie 1 ' 

'Hell learn the warst o't now I' said Simon of Hackbum. 

'But I trust Eamscliff will get some speerings o' the puir 
lassie.' 

Such were the exclamations of the group, who, having no 
acknowledged leader to direct their motions, passively awaited 
the return of the suffarer, and determined to be guided by his 
directions. 

The meeting between Hobbie and his family was in the 
highest degree affecting. His sisters threw themselves upon 
him and almost stifled him with their caresses, as if to prevent 
his looking round to distinguish the absence of <me yet more 
beloved. 

'God help thee, my son I He can help when wcnrldly trust 
is a broken reed.' Such was the welcome of the matron to her 
unfortunate grandson. He looked eagerly round, holding two 
of his sisters by the hand, while the third hung about his neck 
— ' I see you, I count you — ^my grandmother, lilias, Jean, and 

Annot; but where is ' he hesitated, and then continued, 

as if with an effort — 'where is Grace! Surely this is not a 
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time to hide henell frae me; there's nae time for daffing 
now.' 

' 0, brother ! ' and * Oar poor Grace ! ' was the only answer 
his questions oould proome, till lus grandmother rose up and 
gently disengaged hun from the weeping girls, led him to a 
seat, and wi^ the affecting Berenity which sincere piety, like 
oil sprinkled on the wayes, can tlm>w over the most acute 
feelings, she said, ' My bairn, when thy grandfather was killed 
in the wars, and left me with six orphans around me, with scarce 
bread to eat or a roof to cover us, I had strength — ^not of mine 
own — ^but I had strength given me to aay, ^'The Lord's will be 
done 1 " My son, our peac^ul house was last night broken into 
by mo6s-troope^^ armed and masked; they have taken and 
destroyed a]l,andcarriedoff our dear Grace. Pray for strength 
to say, '' His wiU be done 1 "' 

* Mother ! mother ! uige me not> I cannot — ^not now ; I am 
a sinful man, and of a hardened race. Masked — anned — Grace 
carried off! Gie me my sword and my father's knapscap; I 
will have vengeance, if I should go to the pit of darkness to 
seek it ! ' 

' my bairn, my bairn ! be patient tmder the rod. Who 
knows when He may lift His hand off from ust Toung Earns- 
cli£^ Heaven bless him 1 has taen the chase, with Davie of Sten- 
house and the first comers. I cried to let house and plenishing 
bum, and follow the reivers to recover Grace, and Eamscliff 
and his men were ower the Fell within three hours after the 
deed. God bless him ! he's a real Eamsdiff ; he's his fAihefs 
true son, a leal friend.' 

'A true friend indeed, God bless him ! ' exclaimed Hobbie ; 
'lefs on and away, and take the chase after him.' 

' 0, my child, before you run on danger, let me hear you but 
say, '< His will be done ! "' 

'Urge me not^ mother — not now.' He was rushing out» 
when, looking back, he observed his grandmother make a mute 
attitude of affliction. He returned hastily, threw himself into 
her arms, and said, ' Tes, mother, I can say, " His will be done," 
since it will comfort you.' 

'May He go forth — ^may He go forth with you, my dear bairn ; 
and 0, may He give you cause to say on your return, ''His name 
be praised"!' 

'Farewell, mother! ferewell, my dear sisters!' exclaimed 
Ellioti and rushed out of the house. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Now horse and hmttobk, cried [the Laiid — 

Now horse and hattodk, speedilie ; 
They that wiima lide for Telfer's kye, 

Iiet them neyer look in the Cmso o' me. 

Border BdUad, 



' Hobsb! hone ! and spear ! ^ ezolaimed Hobble to bk kinsmen. 
Many a ready foot was in the stiirup; and, while Elliot 
bastUy ooUeoted arms and aocoutzements, no easy matter in 
such a confusion, the glen resounded with the approbation of 
his younger friends. 

'Ay, ay!' exclaimed Simon of Hackbum, 'that's the gate 
to take it^ Hobbie. Let women sit and greet at hame, men 
must do as they have been done by ; it's the Scripture says't.' 

' Haud your tongue, sir,' said one of the seniors, sternly ; 
'dinna abuse the Word that gate, ye dinna ken what ye sp^ 
about.' 

'Hae ye ony tidings! Hae ye ony speerings, Hobble! 0, 
callants, dinna be ower-hasty,' said old Dlok of the Dingle. 

* What signifies preaching to us, e'enow ! ' said Simon ; ' if 
ye canna make help youmell, dinna keep back them that can.' 

* Whisht, sir ; wad ye take vengeance or ye ken wha has 
wrang'd ye ! ' 

< D'ye think we dinna ken the road to England as wed as 
our fathers before us ! All evil comes out o' thereaway — ^It's 
an auld saying and a true ; and well e'en away theie, as if the 
devil was blawing us south.' 

'Well follow the track o' Eamscliffs horses ower the waste,' 
cried one Elliot. 

'Ill prick them out through the blindest moor in the 
Border, an there had been a fair held there the day before,' 
said Hugh, the blacksmith of Binglebum, 'for I aye shoe his 
horse wi' my ain hand.' 

' Lay on the deer-hounds,' cried another; 'where are they!' 
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*H0at> man, the sun's been lang up, and the dew is aff the 
grand ; the scent will never lie.' 

Hobble instantly whistled on his hounds, which were roving 
about the ruins of their old habitation and filling the air with 
their doleful howls. 

'Now, KillbucV said Hobbie, 'try thy skill this day.' And 
then, as if a light had suddenly broke on him — ' That ill-faur'd 
goblin spak something o' this ! He may ken nudr o't, either 
by villains on earth or devils below ; 111 hae it frae him, if I 
should cut it out o' his misshapen bouk wi' my whinger.' He 
then hastily gave directions to his comrades : * Four o' ye, wi' 
Simon, baud right forward to Grime's Gap. If they're English, 
they'll be for being back that way. The rest disperse by twa- 
some and threesome through the waste, and meet me at the 
Tiysting PooL Tell my brothers, when they come up, to 
follow and meet us there. Poor lads, they will hae hearts 
weel-nigh as sair as mine ; little think they what a sorrowful 
house they are bringing their venison tol 111 ride ower 
Muoklestane Moor mysell.' 

'And if I were you,' said Dick of the Dingle, ' I would speak 
to Canny Elshie. He can tell you whatever betides in this 
land, if he's sae minded.' 

' He shall tell me,' said Hobble, who was busy putting his 
arms in order, 'what he kens o' this night's job, or I shall 
right wed ken wherefore he does not.' 

' Ay, but speak him fair, my bonny man,' said the adviser — 
' speak him fair, Hobbie ; the like o' him will no bear thrawing. 
They converse sae muckle wi' thae fractious ghaists and evil 
spirits that it dean spoils their temper.' 

'Let me alane to guide him,' answered Hobbie; 'there's that 
in my breast this day that would ower-maister a' the warlocks 
on earth and a' the devils in hdl.' 

And, being now fully equipped, he threw himself on his horse 
and spurred him at a rapid pace against the steep ascent. 

Elliot speedily surmounted the hill, rode down the other 
side at the same rate, crossed a wood, and traversed a long glen, 
ere he at length regained Mucklestane Moor. Ashe was obliged 
in the course of his journey to relax his speed in consideration 
of the labour which his horse might still have to undergo, he 
had time to consider maturdy in what manner he should ad- 
dress the Dwarf, In order to extract from him the knowledge 
which he supposed him to be in possession of concerning the 
authors of his misfortunes. Hobbie, though blunt^ plain of 
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speeoh, and hot of dispodtioii, like most of his ooontxyinoD, "wbs 
by no means deficient in the Bhrewdnees whioh is alao their 
ehamoteristio. He reflected, that from what he had observed 
on the memorable night when the Dwarf was first seen, and 
from the conduct of that mysterious being ever Eonoe^ he was 
likely to be rendered even^more obstinate in his sollenness by 
threats and Tiolenoe. 

'Ill speak him fair,' he said, <as auld Dickon advised me. 
Though folk say he has a league wi' Satan, he canna be sic an 
incarnate devil as no to take some pity in a case like mine ; 
and folk threep hell whiles do good, charitable sort o' things. 
Ill keep my heart doun as weel as I can, and stroke him wi' 
the hair; and if the warst come to the warst^ it's but wringing 
the neck o' him about at last.' 

In this disposition of accommodation he approached the hut 
of the Solitary. 

The old man was not upon his seat of audience nor cocdd 
Hobbie perceive him in his garden or indlosures. 

' He's gotten into his very keep^' said Hobbie, * maybe to be 
out o' the gate ; but I'se pu' it doun about his lugs if I canna 
win at him otherwise.' 

Having thus conmiuned with himself, he raised his voice 
and invoked Elshie in a tone as supplicating as his confiioting 
feelings would permit. ' £lshie^ my gude Mend 1 ' No reply. 
'Elshie, canny Father Elshie!' The Dwarf remained mute. 
'Sorrow be in the crooked carcass of thee 1' said the Borderer 
between his teeth ; and then again attempting a soothing tone 
— 'Good Father ELahie, a ukost misemble creature desires some 
counsel of your wisdonL' 

'The better 1' answered the shrill and discordant vdoe of the 
Dwarf through a very small window, resembling an anownditi 
whioh he had constructed near the door of his dwelling, and 
through which he could see any one who approached it^ without 
the possibility of their looking in upon him. 

'Thebetterl' said Hobbie, impatiently ; ' what is the better, 
Elshie? Do you not hear me tell you I am the most miserable 
wretch living?' 

'And do you not hear me tell you it is so much the better! 
and did I not tell you this morning, when you thought yourself 
so happy, what an evening was coming upon you t ' 

'Tlutt ye did e'en,' replied Hobbie, 'and that gars me come 
to you for advice now; they that foresaw the trouble maun 
ken the cure.' 
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'I know no cure for eaiihly trouble,' letumed the Dwarf; 
*or, if I didy why ahould I help others, when none hath aided 
met Have I not lost wealth, that would have bought all thy 
barren hills a hundred times overt rank, to which thine is as 
that of a peasantt sodety, where there was an interchange of 
all that was amiable, of aU that was intelleotual t Have I not 
lost all thist Am I not residing here, the veriest outcast on 
the face of Natore^ in the most hideous and most solitaiy of 
her retreats, myself more hideous than all that is around me t 
And why should other worms complain to me when they are 
trodden on, since I am myself lying crushed and writhing under 
the chariot-wheel t ' 

'Ye may have lost all this,' answered Hobble, in the bitter^ 
ness of emotion ; * land and friends, goods and gear — ^ye may 
hae lost them a' ; but ye ne^er can hae sae sair a heart as mine, 
for ye ne'er lost nae Qrace Armstrong. And now my last hopes 
are gane, and I shall ne'er see her mair.' 

This he said in the tone of deepest emotion, and there 
followed a long pause, for the mention of his bride's name had 
overcome the more angry and irritable feelings of poor Hobbie. 
Ere he had again addressed the Solitaiy, the bony hand and 
long fingers of the latter, holding a large leathern bag, was 
thrust forth at the small window, and as it undutched the 
burden, and let it drop with a clang upon the ground, his harsh 
voice again addressed Elliot. 'Tliere — ^there lies a salve for 
every human ill ; so^ at leasts each human wretch readily thinks. 
Begone ; return twice as wealthy as thou wert before yesterday, 
and torment me no more with questions, complaints, or thanks; 
they are alike odious to me.' 

'It is a' gowd, by Heaven!' said Elliot^ having glanced 
at the contents; and then again addressing the Hermit — 
'Muckle obliged fdr your goodwill; and I wad blythdy gie 
you a bond for some o' the siller, or a wadset ower the lands 
o' Wideopen. But I dinna ken, Elshie; to be free wi' yoo, I 
diDna like to use siller unless I kend it was decentiy come 
by; and maybe it might torn into sdate-stanes and cheat some 
poor man.' 

'Ignorant idiot!' retorted the Dwarf; 'the trash is as 
genuine poison as ever was dug out of the bowels of the earth. 
Take it, use it^ and may it tibrive with you as it hath done 
with me!' 

'But I tell you,' said Elliot^ 'it wasna about the gear that 
I was consulting you : it was a braw bam-yard, doubtless, and 
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thirty head of finer catUe there werena on this side of the Cat- 
rail ; but let the gear gang. If ye oould but gie me speerings 
o' puir Grace, I would be content to be your slave for life, in 
ony thing that didna touch my salvation. O, Ebhie, speak, 
man, speak t' 

' Well, then,' answered the Dwarf, as if worn out by his 
importunity, ' since thou hast not enough of woes of thine own, 
but must needs seek to burdoi thyself with those of a partner, 
seek her whom thou hast lost in the Wett.' 

' In the WeH 1 That's a wide word.' 

' It is the last,' said the Dwarf, ' which I design to utter ' ; 
and he drew the shutters of his window, leaving Hobbie to make 
the most of the hint he had given. 

* The west ! the west 1' thought Elliot ; ' the country is pretty 
quiet down that way, unless it were Jock o' the Todholes ; and 
he's ower auld now for the like o' thae jobs. West ! By my 
life, it must be Westbumfiat.' — ' Etehie, just tell me one word. 
Am I right 9 Is it Westbumfiat ? If I am wrang, say sae. I 
wadna like to wyte an innocent neighbour wi' violence. No 
answer ? It must be the Bed Reiver. I didna think he wad 
hae ventured on me, neither, and sae mony kin as there's o' 
us. I am thinking hell hae some better backing than his 
Cumberland friends. Fareweel to you, Elshie, and mony 
thanks. I downa be fashed wi' the siller e'en now, for I maim 
awa' to meet my friends at the trysting-place. Sae, if ye 
carena to open the window, ye can fetch it in after Fm awa'.' 

Still there was no reply. 

'He's deaf or he's daft, or he's baith j but I hae nae time 
to stay to olaver wi' him.' 

And off rode Hobbie Elliot towards the place of rendezvous 
which he had named to his Mends. 

Four or five riders were already gathered at the Trysting 
Pool. They stood in dose consultation together, while their 
horses were permitted to graze among the poplars which over- 
hung the broad still pool. A more numerous party were seen 
coming from the southward. It proved to be Eainscliff and 
his party, who had followed the track of the cattle as far as 
the English border, but had halted on the information that a 
considerable force was drawn together under some of the 
^\^ Jacobite gentlemen in that district, and there were tidings of 
insurrection in different parts of Scotland. This took away from 
the act which had been perpetrated the appearance of private 
animosity en: love of plunder ; and F<amBoliff was now disposed 
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to regaxd it as a symptom of civil war. The young gentleman 
greeted Hobble with the most sinoere sympathy, and mf oimed 
him of the news he had reoeived. 

'Then, may I never stir frae the bit,' said Elliot^ 'if auld 
Ellieslaw is not at the bottom o' the haill villainy ! Ye see 
he's leagued wi' the Cumberland Catholics ; and that agrees 
weel wi' what Elshie hinted about Westbumflat^ for iHlieslaw 
aye protected him, and he will want to harry and disarm the 
country about his ain hand before he breaks out.' 

Some now remembered that the party of ruffians had been 
heard to say they were acting for James YIII., and were 
charged to disarm all rebels. Others had heard Westbumftat 
boast, in drinking parties, that Ellieslaw would soon be in arms 
for the Jaoobito cause, and that he himself was to hold a com- 
mand under him, and that they would be bad neighbours for 
young Eamsoli£^ and all that stood out for the established 
government. The result was a strong belief that Westbumflat 
had headed the party imder EUieslaVs orders; and they 
resolved to proceed instantly to the house of the former, and, 
if possible, to secure his person. They were by this time 
joined by so many of their dispersed friends that their number 
amounted to upwards of twenty horsemen, well mounted, and 
tolerably, though variously, armed. 

A brook, which issued from a nanow glen among the hills, 
entered, at Westbumflat^ upon the open marshy level, which, 
expanding about half a mile in every direction, gives name to 
the spot. In this place the chaiactor of the stream becomes 
changed, and, from being a lively brisk-running mountain- 
torrent^ it stagnates, like a blue swollen snake, in dull deep 
windings through the swampy level. On the side of the stream, 
and nearly about the centre of the plain, arose the tower of 
Westbumflat, one of the few remaining strongholds formerly 
so numerous upon the Borders. The ground upon which it 
stood was gently elevated above the marsh for the space of 
about a hundreid yards, afibrding an esplanade of dry turf, 
which extended itself in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
tower, but beyond which the surface presented to strangers was 
that of an impassable and dangerous bog. The owner of the 
tower and his inmates alone knew the winding and intricate 
paths, which, leading over ground that was comparatively sound, 
admitted visitors to his residence. But among the pai^ which 
were assembled under EamsdifiTs directions there was more than 
one person qualified to act as a guide. For although the owner's 
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ohaiBoter and habits of life were genevallj known, yet the laxity 
of feeling with respect to property prevented his being looked 
on with the abhorrence with which he must haye been regarded 
in a more dTiliaed ooontry. He was consideredy among his 
mare peaceable neighbours, pretty much as a gambler, cock-* 
fighter, or hozse-jookey would be regarded at the present day ; 
a person, of course, whose habits were to be condemned, and 
his society, in general, avoided, yet who could not be considered 
as marked with the indelible in&my attached to his profession 
in a society where the laws have been habitually observed. 
And their indignation was awakened against him upon this 
occasion, not so much on account of the general nature of the 
transaction, which was just such as was to be expected from this 
marauder, as because the violence had been perx>etnited upon a 
neighbour against whom he had no cause of quarrel, against a 
friend of their own, above .all, agamst one of the name of Elliot, 
to which clan most of them belonged. It was not^ therefore, 
wonderful, that there should be several in the band pretty well 
acquainted with the locality of his habitation, and capaole of 
giving such directions and guidance as soon placed the whole 
party on the open space of firm ground in front of the Tower of 
Westbumfiat. 



CHAPTER IX 

80 spak the knioht. The geannt aed. 
Lead forth with the the selqr maid, 

And mak me quite of ue and ache ; 
Far glannmng ee, or brow 00 brent, 
Or oheek wiu rose and lilve blent, 

He lilts not fioht with the. 

Thb tower, before which the party now stood, was a small 
square buildings of the most gloomy aspect The walls were 
of great thickness, and the windows, or slits which served the 
purpose of windows, seemed rather calculated to afford the 
defenders the means of employing missile weapons than for 
admitting air or light to ^e apartments within. A small 
battlement projected over the walls on eveiy side, and afforded 
farther advantage of defence by its niched parapet, within 
which arose a steep roof flagged with grey stones. A single 
turret at one angle, defended by a door studded with huge iron 
nails, rose above the battlement, and gave access to the roof 
from within, by the spiral staircase which it inclosed. It 
seemed to the party that their motions were watched by some 
one concealed within this turret; and they were confirmed in 
their belief when, through a nairow loophole, a female hand 
was seen to wave a handkerchief, as if by way of signal to them. 
Hobbie was almost out of his senses witii joy and eagerness. 

' It was Grace's hand and arm,' he said ; ' I can swear to it 
amang a thousand. There is not the like of it on this side of 
the Lowdens. Well have her out, lads, if we should cany off 
the Tower of Westbumflat stane by stane.' 

Eamsdif^ though he doubted &e possibility of recognising 
a fair maiden's hand at such a distance from the eye of the 
lover, would say nothing to damp his friend's animated hopes, 
and it was resolved to summon the garrison. 

The shouts of the party, and the winding of one or two horns, 
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at lengUi brought to a loophole which flanked the entranoe 
the haggaid face of an old woman. 

'That's the Beiver'B mother/ said one of the Elliots; 'she's 
ten times waur than himsell, and is wyted for mudkle of the ill 
he does about the country.' 

' Wha are ye t What d'ye want here t ' were the queries of 
the respectable progenitor. 

'We are seeking William Greeme of Westbumflat^' said 
Eamaoliff. 

' He's no at hame,' returned the old dame. 

' When did he leave home t' pursued KamHcliff. 

' I canna tell,' said the portress. 

' When will he return t ' said Hobbie Elliot. 

'I dinna ken naething about it^' replied the inexorable 
guardian of the keep. 

'Is there anybody within the tower with yout' again 
demanded Eamscliff. 

' Naebody but mysell and baudrons,' said the old woman. 

' Then open the gate and admit us,' said Eamscliff; ' I am 
a justice of peace, and m search of the evidence of a felony.' 

' DeU be in their fingers that draws a bolt for ye,' retorted 
the portress ; ' for mine shall never do it. Thinkna ye shame 
o' yoursells, to come here siccan a band o' ye, wi' your swords 
and spears and steel-caps, to frighten a lone widow woman f ' 

'Our information,' said Eamscliff, 'is positive; we are 
seeking goods which have been forcibly carried o£^ to a great 
amount.' 

'And a young woman that's been cruelly made prisoner, 
that's worth mair than a' the gear twice told, said Hobbie. 

'And I warn you,' continued Eamscliff, 'that your only 
way to prove your son's innocence Is to give us quiet admit- 
tance to search the house.' 

'And what will ye do if I caiena to thraw the keys, or 
draw the bolts, or open the grate to sic a danjamfrie t ' said 
the old dame, scoffingly. 

' Force our way witb the king's keys, and break the neck of 
eveiy living soul we find m the house, if ye dinna gie it ower 
forthwith ! ' menaced the incensed Hobbie. 

' Threatened folks live lang,' said the hag, in the same tone 
of irony ; ' there's the iron grate, try your skeel on't, lads ; it 
has kept out as gude men as you or now.' 

So saying, she laughed, and withdrew from the aperture 
through whidi she had held the parley. 
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The bemegers now opened a aerious coiuniltation. The 
immenfle thudmess of the walla^ and the small axe of the 
windowB, might for a time have even xedsted cannon-shot 
The entianoe was secured, firat^ by a strong grated door, com- 
posed entirely of hammered iron, of such ponderous strength 
as seemed calculated to resist any force that could be brought 
against it. ' Pinches or forehammers will never pick upon't,' 
said Hugh, the blacksmith of Einglebum ; ' ye might as weel 
batter at it wi' pipe-staples.' 

Within the doorway, and at the distance of nine f eet> which 
was the solid thickness of the wall, there was a second door of 
oak, crossed, both breadth and lengthways, with clenched bars 
of iron, and studded full of broad-headed nails. Besides aU 
these defences, they were by no means confident in the truth 
of the old dame's assertion that she alone composed the garri- 
son. The more knowing of the party had observed hoof-marks 
in the track by which they approached the tower, which seemed 
to indicate that several persons had very lately passed in that 
direction. 

To aU these difficultieB was added their want of means for 
attacking the place. There was no hope of procuring ladders 
long enough to reach the battlements, and the windows, be- 
sides being very narrow, were secured with iron bars. Scaling 
was therefore out of the question ; mining was still more so, 
for want of tools and gunpowder ; neither were the besiegers 
provided with food, means of shelter, or other conveniences, 
which might have enabled them to convert the siege into a 
blockade ; and there would, at any rate, have been a risk of re- 
lief from some of the marauder's comrades. Hobbie grinded and 
gnashed his teeth, as, walking roimd the fastness, he could 
devise no means of making a forcible entry. At length he sud- 
denly exclaimed, ' And what for no do as our fathers did lang 
synet Put hand to the wark, lads. Let us cut up bushes and 
briers, pile them before the door and set fire to them, and smoke 
that aidd devil's dam as if she were to be reested for bacon.' 

All immediately closed with this proposal, and some went to 
work with swords and knives to cut down the alder and haw- 
thorn bushes which grew by the side of the sluggish stream, 
many of which were sufficiently decayed and dried for their 
purpose, while others began to collect them in a laige stack, 
properly disposed for burning, as close to the iron grate as they 
cotdd be piled. Fire was speedily obtained from one of their 
guns, and Hobbie was alr^y advancing to the pile with a 
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kindled brand, when the surly fnoe of the robber and the 
muzzle of a muaquetoon were partially shown at a shot-hole 
which flanked the entranoe. 'Mony thanks to ye^' he said, 
sooffingly, 'for ooUeoting sae muckle winter eilding fdr us; 
but if ye step a foot nearer it wi' that lunt^ it's be the dearest 
step ye ever made in your days.' 

* We'll sune see that^' said Hobbie, advanoing fearlessly with 
the torch. 

The marauder snapped his piece at him, which, fortunately 
for our honest friend, <tid not go off; while Eamsdiff, firing at 
the same moment at the narrow aperture and slight mark 
afforded by the robber's face, grazed the side of his head with a 
bullet. He had apparently (»lculated upon his post aflbrdiog 
him more security, for he no sooner felt the wound, though a 
very slight one^ than he requested a parley, and demanded to 
know what they meant by attacking in this feahion a peaceable 
and honest man, and shedding his blood in that lawless manner. 

'We want your prisoner,' said FAmsoliff, 'to be deliyered 
up to us in safety.' 

'And what concern have you with hert' replied the 
marauder. 

' That,' retorted EamscUff, ' you, who are detaining her by 
force, have no right to inquire.' 

' Aweel, I think I can gie a guess,' said the robber. ' Weel, 
sirs, I am laith to enter into deadly feud with you by spilling 
ony of your bluid, though Eamscliff hasna stopped to shed mine^ 
and he can hit a mark to a groat's breadth; so, to prevent 
mair skaith, I am willing to ddlver up the prisoner, since nae 
less will please you.' 

' And Hobble's gear r cried Simon of Hackbum. 'D'ye think 
you're to be free to plunder the faulds and byres of a gentle 
EUiot as if they were an auld wife's hen's cavey t ' 

'As I live by bread,' replied Willie of Westbumflat — 'as I 
live by bread, I have not a single doot o' them ! They're a' 
ower die march lang syne; there's no a horn o'them about the 
tower. But I'll see what o' them can be gotten back, and 111 
take this day twa days to meet Hobbie at the GasUeton wi' twa 
Mends on ilka side, and see to make an agreement about a' the 
wrang he can wyte me wi'.' 

'Ay, ay,' said Elliot, 'that will do wed enough.' And then 
aside to his kinsman, ' Munain on the gear ! Lordsake, man 1 
say nought about them. Let us but get puir Grace out o' that 
auld heUicat's dutches.' 
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' Will ye gie me your "word, EamHoliff/ said the xnaxauder, 
who still Unbred at the Bhot-hole, 'your faith and troth, with 
hand and glove, that I am free to oome and free to gae, with 
five minutes to open the grate and five minutes to steek it and 
to draw the bolts t less winna do, for they want creishing sairly. 
Will ye do this r 

'You shall have full time,', said EamsoUff; 'I plight my 
fiuth and troth, my hand and my gloye.' 

'Wait there a moment, then,' said Westbumflat; 'or hear 
ye, I wad rather ye wad fa' bac^ a pistol-shot from the door. 
Ifs no that I mistrust your word, Eamsoliff; but it's best to 
be sure.' 

'0, friend,' thought Hobbie to himself, as he drew back, 'an I 
had you but on Turner's Holm,* and naebody by but twa honest 
lads to see fair play, I wad make ye wish ye had broken your 
leg ere ye had touched beast or body that belanged to me 1 ' 

' He has a white feather in his wing, this same Westbumflat^ 
after a',' said Simon of Hackbum, somewhat scandalised by his 
ready surrender. ' Hell ne'er fill his father's boots.' 

In the meanwhile^ the inner door of the tower was opened, 
and the mother of the freebooter appeared in the space betwixt 
that and the outer grate. Willie himself was next seen, leading 
forth a female^ and the old woman, carefully bolting Uie grate 
behind them, remained on the post as a sort of sentineL 

' Ony ane or twa o' ye come forward,' said the outlaw, ' and 
take her frae my hand haill and sound.' 

Hobbie advanced eagerly to meet his betrothed bride. 
EaniBcli£P followed more slowly, to guard against treaoheiy. 
Suddenly Hobbie slackened his pace in the deepest mortifica- 
tion, whUe that of Eamsoliff was hastened by impatient surprise. 
It was not Grace Armstrong but Miss Isabella Yere whose libera- 
tion had been effected by tixeir appearance before the tower. 

'Where is Grace t where Is Grace Armstrong t' exclaimed 
Hobbie^ in the extremity of wrath and indignation. 

'Not in my hands,' answered Westbumflat; 'ye may search 
the tower if ye misdoubt me.' 

'You false villain, you shall account for her, or die on the 
spot,' said Elliot^ presenting his gun. 

But his companions, who now came up, instantly disarmed 
him of his weapon, exclaiming all at once, ' Hand and glove ! 
faith and troth ) Hand a care, Hobbie ; we maun keep our 
faith wi' Westbumflat^ were he the greatest rogue ever rode.' 

*8oeNota4 
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ThuB protected, the outlaw xeooYeied his audadly, whioh 
had been somewhat daunted by the menaoing gesture of 
Elliot. 

' I have kept my word, sirs,' he said, ' and I look to have nae 
wiang amang ye. If th)|i is no the prisoner ye sought^' he 
said, addressing Eamscliff, *jell*tepdeir her back to me again. 
I am answerable for her to those tnat aught her.' 

' For God's sake, Mr. Eamscliff, protect me ! ' said Miss Yere, 
clinging to her deliyerer ; ' do not you abandon one whom the 
wh(£e world seems to have abandoned.' 

' Fear nothing,' whispered Eamsdifl^ ' I will protect you with 
my life.' Then turning to Westburnflat^ 'Yillain!' he said, 
* how dared you to insult this lady f ' 

'For that matter, Eamsdiff,' answered the freebooter, 'I 
can answer to them that has better right to ask me than you 
have ; but if you come with an armed force and take her awa' 
from them that her friends lodged her wi', how will you answer 
thatl But it's your ain afiair. Nae single man can keep a 
tower against twenty. A' the men o' the Meams downa do mair 
than they dow.' 

'He lies most falsely,' said Isabella; 'he carried me off by 
violence from my father.' 

'Maybe he only wanted ye to think sae, hinny,' replied the 
robber ; ' but it's nae business o' mine» let it be as it may. So 
ye winna resign her back to me f ' 

' Back to you, fellow f Surely no,' answered Eamsdiff; ' I 
will protect Miss Yere, and escort her safely wherever she is 
pleased to be conveyed.' 

' Ay, ay, maybe you and her hae settled that already,' said 
Willie of Westbumflat 

'And Graced interrupted Hobbie, shaking himself loose 
from the friends who had been preaching to him the sanctity 
of the safe-conduct) upon the faith of which the freebooter had 
ventured from his tower, ' where's Grace f ' and he rushed on 
the marauder, sword in hand. 

Westbumflat, thus pressed, after calling out^ 'Godsake^ 
Hobbie, hear me a gliff 1' fairly turned his back and fled. His 
mother stood ready to open and shut the grate ; but Hobbie 
struck at the freebooter as he entered with so much force that 
the sword made a considerable cleft in the lintel of the vaulted 
door, which is still shown as a memorial of the superior strength 
of those who lived in the days of yore.* Ere Hobbie could 

• Bee Fleroed LinteL Note 7. 
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lepeat the blow, the door was ahut and Beoared^ and he was 
oompelled to retreat to his oompanionB, who were now preparing 
to break up the siege of Westbumflat. They insisted upon his 
aooompanying them in their return. 

' Ye hae broken truoe already;' said old Diok of the Dingle ; 
' an we takena the better car^ yell play mair gowk's tricks, and 
make yonrsell the laugfaing-stodL of the haill country, besides 
haying your friends ohaiged with slaughter under trust Bide 
till the meeting at GasUeton, as ye hae greed ; and if he disna 
make ye amends, then well hae it out o' his heart's blood. But 
let us gang reasonably to waik and keep our tiystei and I'se 
warrant we get back Grace and the kye an' a'.' 

This cold-blooded reasoning went ill down with the un- 
fortunate lover; but^ as he could only obtain the assistance of 
his neighbours and kinsmen on their own tenns, he was com- 
pelled to acquiesce in their notions of good faith and regular 
procedure. 

EamsclifFnow requested the assistance of a few of the party 
to convey Miss Yere to her lather's castle of Ellieslaw, to which 
she was peremptory in desiring to be conducted. This was 
readily granted, and five or six young men agreed to attend 
him as an escort. Hobbie was not cd the number. Almost 
heart-broken by the events of the day and his final disappoint- 
ment^ he retunied moodfly home to take such measures as he 
could for the sustenance and protection of his family, and to 
arrange with his neighbours the farther steps which should be 
adopted for the recovery of Grace Armstrong. The rest of the 
party dispersed in difierent directions, as soon as they had 
crossed the morass. The outlaw and his mother watched them 
from the tower until they entirely disappeared. 



CHAPTER X 

I left my UdWa bower last night- 
It was eUa in wreatha of anaw, — 

111 seek it when the aon is bright, 
And sweet the roees blaw. 

Old Ballad. 

Inobnbsd at what he deemed the coldness of his friends in a 
cause which interested him so nearly, Hobble had shaken him- 
self free of their company, and was now on his solitary road 
homeward. ' The fiend founder thee 1 ' said he, as he spurred 
impatiently his oyer-fatigued and stumbling horse ; ' Uiou art 
like a' the rest o* them. Hae I not bred thee and fed Uiee 
and dressed thee wi' mine ain hand, and wouldst thou snapper 
now and break my neck at my utmost need t But thou'rt e'en 
like the lave: the farthest off o' them a' is my cousin ten 
times removed, and day or night I wad hae served them wi' 
my best blood ; and now I think they show mair regard to 
the common thief of Westbumflat than to their ain kitisman. 
But I should see the lights now in Heughf oot. Wae's me ! ' he 
continued, recollecting himself, 'there will neither coal nor 
candle-light shine in the Heuffhf oot ony mair 1 An it werena 
for my motlier and sisters and poor Grace, I could find in my 
heart to put spurs to the beast and loup ower the scaur into 
the water to make an end o't a'.' In this disconsolate mood he 
turned his horse's bridle towards the cottage in which his 
family had found refuge. 

As he approached the door he heard whispering and titter- 
ing amongst his sisters. 'The deevil's in the women,' said 
poor Hobbie; 'they would nicker and laugh and giggle if 
their best friend was lying a corp ; and yet I am glad they can 
keep up their hearts sae weeX poor silly thii^; but the 
dirdum fa's on me, to be sure, and no on them.' 

While he thus meditated, he was engaged in fastening up 
his horse in a shed. ' Thou maun do without horse-sheet and 
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smoingle now, lad,' he said, addressiiig the animal ; 'you and 
me hae had a downoome allAce ; we had better hae f a'en in the 
deepest pool o' TamiB.' 

He was interrupted by the youngest of his sisters, who 
came running out^ and, speaking in a constrained voice, as if 
to stifle some emotion, called out to him, ' What are ye doing 
there, Hdbbie, fiddling about the naig^ and there's ane frae 
Cumberiand been waiting here for ye this hour and mairt 
Haste ye in, man ; 111 take off the saddle.' 

'Ane frae Cumberland 1 ' exclaimed Elliot ; and, putting the 
bridle of his horse into the hand of his sister, he rushed into 
the cottage. 'Where is het where is het' he exclaimed, 
glancing eagerly around, and seeing only females. 'Did he 
faring news of Grace t ' 

'He doughtna bide an instant langer,' said the elder sister, 
still with a suppressed laugh. 

' Hout fie, bairns 1 ' said the old lady, with something of a 
good-humoured reproof ^ye shouldna vex your billie Hobbie 
that way. Look round, my bairn, and see if there isna ane 
here mair than ye 1^ this morning.' 

Hobbie looked eagerly round. 'There's you and the three 
titties.' 

"There's four of us now, Hobbie^ lad,' said the yoimgest^ 
who at this moment entered. 

In an instant Hobbie had in his arms Grace Armstrong, 
who, with one of his sisters' plaid around her, had passed 
unnoticed at his first entrance. 'How dared you do thisi' 
said Hobbie. 

' It wasna my faulty' said Grm)e, endeayouring to cover her 
face with her hands to hide at once her blushes and escape 
the storm dt hearty kisses with which her bridegroom punished 
her simple stratagem — ' it wasna my faiQt, Hobbie ; ye should 
kiss Jeauie and the rest & them, for they hae the wyte o't.' 

'And so I will,' said Hobbie, and embraced and kissed his 
sisters and grandmother a hundred tunesy while the whole 
party half-laughed, half-cried, in the extremity of their joy.. 
'I am the happiest man,' said Hobbie, throwing himself down 
on a seat) almost exhausted — 'I am the happiest man in the 
world!' 

' Then, my dear bairn,' said the good old dame, who lost no 
opportunity of teaching her lesson of religion at those moments 
when the heart was best open to receive it — ' then, my son, 
give praise to Him that brings smiles out o' tears and joy out 
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o' grief, as He brought light oat o' darkness and the world ont 
o* naething. Was it not my word, thdt if ye could say ^^His 
will be done^" ye might hae cause to say '' His name be praised "t ' 

' It was — ^it was your word, grannie ; and I do praise Hun 
for His mercy, and for leaving me a good parent when my ain 
were gane,' said honest Hobble, taking her hand, 'that puts 
me in mind to think of Him baith in happiness and distress.' 

There was a solemn pause of one or two minutes, employed 
in the exercise of mental devotion, which expressed, in purity 
and sincerity, the gratitude of the affectioDate family to that 
Providence who had unexpectedly restored to their embraces 
the friend whom they had lost. 

Hobble's first inquiries were concerning the adventures 
which Grace had undeigone. They were told at length, but 
amounted in substance to this : That she was awaked by the 
noise which the ruffians made in breaking into the house, and 
by the resistance made by one or two of the servants, which 
was soon overpowered ; that, dressing herself hastUy, she ran 
downstairs, aiKl having seen, in the souffle, Westbumflat^B 
vizard drop o£^ imprudently named him by his name and 
besought him for mercy ; that the ruffian instantly stopped her 
moutfa^ dragged her from the house, and placed her on horse- 
back behind one of his associates. 

' rU break the accursed neck of him,' said Hobble^ 'if thero 
werona another Gr»me in the land but himsell 1 ' 

She proceeded to say, that she was carried southward along 
with the party, and the spoil which they drove before them, 
until they had crossed the Border. Suddenly a person, known 
to her as a kinsman of Westbumflat^ came riding very fkst after 
the marauders, and told their leader that his cousin had learnt 
from a sure hand that no luck would come of it unless the lass 
was restored to her friends. After some discussion the chief 
of the party seemed to acquiesce. Grace was placed behind 
her new guardian, who pursued in silence, and with great speed, 
the least-frequented path to the Heugfafoot, and ero evening 
closed set down the fatigued and terrified damsel within a 
quarter of a mile of the dwelling of her friends. Many and 
sincere were the congratulations which passed on all sides. 

As these emotions subsided, less pleasing considerations 
began to intrude themselves. 

' This is a miserable place for ye a',' said Hobble, looking 
around him ; ' I can sleep weel enough mysell outbye beside the 
naig, as I hae done mony a lang night on the hills ; but how 
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▼e are to put yoonelLi ap, I oanna see 1 And what^s waur, 
I oBima mend it; and what's waur than a', the mom 
may oome^ and the day after that» without your being a bit 
better off.' 

'It was a cowardly oruel thmg,' said one of the sisten, 
looking round, 'to hany a pair family to the bare wa's this 
gate.' 

'And leave ns neither stirk nor stot^' said the youngest 
brother, who now entered, 'nor sheep nor lamb, nor aoght that 
eats grass and com.' 

'U they had ony quarrel wi' us,' said Harry, the second 
brother, 'were we na xeady to have fought it outt And that 
we should have been a' firae hame too, ane and a' upon the 
hill. Odd, an we had been at hame, Will Greeme's stamaeh 
shouldna hae wanted its morning; but itfs biding him, is it na, 
HobbieV 

' Our neighbours hae taen a day at the CasUeton to gree wi' 
him at the sight o' men,' said Hobbie^ mournfully; 'they 
behoved to have it a' their ain gate^ or there was nae help to 
be got at their hands.' 

'To gree wi' himl' ezdaimed both his brothers at once, 
'after siocan an act of - stouthrife as hasna been heard o' in the 
country since the auld riding days 1 ' 

' Yery true^ billies, and my blood was e'en boiling at it; but 
— the sight o' Qrace A r ms tr ong has settled it brawly.' 

' But the stockings Hobbiet' said John Elliot; ' we're utterly 
ruioed. Harry and I hae been to gather what was on the 
outbye land, and there's scaroe a doot left. I kenna how we're 
to carry on. We maun a' gang to the wars, I think. West- 
bumfiat hasna the means, e^en if he had the will, to make up 
our loss ; there's nae mends to be got out o* him, but what ye 
take out o' his banes. He hasna a four-footed creature but 
the yidous blood thing he rides on, and thafs sair trash'd wi' 
his night wark. We are ruined stoop and roop.' 

Hobbie cast a mournful glance on Gnce ArmstrcMig, who 
returned it with a downcast look and a gentle sigh. 

'Dinna be cast down, bairns,' said the grandmother, 'we 
hae gude friends that winna forsake us in adyersity. There's 
Sir Thomas KittleGummer is my third cousin hy the mother's 
side, and he has come by a hantle siller, and been made a 
knight-baronet into the bargain, for being ane o' the com- 
missioners at the Union.' 

'He wadna gie a bodle to save us frae famishing,' said 
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Hobbie; * and, if he did, the bread that I bought wi'twoiild stick 
in my throat when I thought it was part of the price of puir auld 
Scotland's crown and independence.' 

' There's the Laird o' Dunder, ane o' the auldest fomilies in 
TiTiotdale.' 

' He's in the tolbooth, mother — ^he's in the Heart of Mid- 
Lowden for a thousand merk he borrowed from Saunders 
Wylieooat^ the writer.' 

'Poor man r exclaimed Mrs. Elliot^ 'can we no send him 
something, Hobbie 1' 

'Ye forget^ grannie — ^ye forget we want help oursells,' said 
Hobbie^ somewhat peevishly. 

'Troth did I, hmny/ replied the good-natured lady, 'just at 
the instant ; it's sae natural to thii^ on ane's bluid relations 
before themsells. But there's young Eamsdiff.' 

' He has ower little o' his ain ; and siccan a name to keep 
up, it wad be a shame^' said Hobble^ 'to burden him wi' our 
distress. And 111 tell ye^ grannie^ it's needless to sit rhyming 
ower the style of a' your kith, kin, and allies, as if there was a 
charm in tiieir braw names to do us good. The grandees hae 
forgotten us^ and those of our ain degree hae just little enough 
to gang on wi' themsells ; ne'er a friend hae we that can or 
wOl help us to stock the farm again.' 

'Then, Hoblne^ we maun trust in Him that can raise up 
friends and fortune out o' the bare moor, as they say.' 

Hobbie sprung upon his feet 'Te are right, grannie 1 ' he 
exclaimed — 'ye are right. I do ken a friend on the bare moor 
that baith can and will help us. The toras o' this day hae 
dung my head clean hirdie-girdie. I left as mudkle gowd lying 
on Muoklestane Moor this morning as would plenish the house 
and stock tiie Heughf oot twice ower, and I am certain sure 
Elshie wadna grudge us the use of it.' 

'Elshiel 'said his grandmother in astoniEihment; 'whatElshie 
do you mean t ' 

'What Elshie should I mean, but Canny Elshie, the Wight 
o' Mucklestanet' replied Hobbie. 

'God forfend, my bairn, you should gang to fetch water out 
o' broken cisterns, or seek for relief frae them that deal wi' the 
Eyil One 1 There was neyer luck in their gifts nor grace in 
their paths. And the haill country kens that body Eldiie's an 
imco man. 0, if there was the law, and the douce quiet ad- 
ministration of justice that makes a kingdom flourish in 
righteousness, the like o' them suldna be suffmd to liye I The 
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wiBud and the witoih are the abomination and the evil thing 
in the land.' 

' Troth, mother/ answered Hobble, 'ye may say what ye like^ 
but I am in the mind that witohea and warlooks havena half 
the power they had lans syne ; at least, sure am I that ae ill- 
deriser, like auld filliesww, orae ill-doer, like that d — dyillain 
Westbumflat^ is agreater plague and abomination in a oountry- 
side than a haill cumie o' the want witches that ever capered 
on a broomstick or played cantrips on Fastem's ITen. It wad 
hae been lang or ESshie had burnt down my house and bams, 
and I am detonnined to try if he will do aught to build them 
up again. He's wed kend a skilfu' man ower a' the country, 
as far as Brough-under^tainmore.' 

'Bide a wee, my bairn,' said the anxious grandmother; 
' mind his benefits havena thriven wi' a'body. Jock Howden 
died o' the venr same disorder Elshie pretended to cure him of, 
about the fa' o the leaf ; and though he helped Lambside's cow 
weel out o' the moor-ill, yet the louping-ill's been sairer amang 
his sheep than ony seascm befoora. And then I have heard he 
uses sic words abusing human nature thafs like a fleeing in 
the face of Providence ; and ye mind ye said yourseU, the first 
time ye ever saw him, that he was mair like a bog^e than a 
living thing.' 

'Hout, mother,' said Hobbie, *£lshie's no that bad a chield ; 
he's a grewsome spectacle for a crooked disdple, to be sure, and 
a rough talker, but his bark is waur than his bite. Sae, if I had 
anes something to eat, for I havena had a morsel ower my 
throat this day, I wad streek mysell down for twa or three 
hours aside tbie beast, and be on and awa' to Mucklestane wi' 
the first skreigh o' morning.' 

* And what for no the nighty Hobbie^' said Harry, 'and I will 
lidewi'yel' 

'My naig is tired,' said Hobbie. 

'Ye may take mine^ then,' said John. 

'But I am a wee thmg wearied mysell.' 

'You wearied t' saidHany; 'shameonyel I have kend ye 
keep the saddle fom>and-twenty hours thegither, and ne'er sic 
a word as wearineas in your wame.' 

'The night's very dark,' said Hobbie, rising and looking 
through the casement of the cottage ; 'and, to roeak truth and 
shame the deil, though Elshie's a real honest mlow, yet some- 
gate I would rather take daylight wi' me when I gang to visit 
him.' 
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This frank avowal pat a wtoip to foitlier aigument; and 
Hobbie, having thus oompromised matters between the rashness 
of his brother's oounsel and the timid cautions whioh he received 
from his grandmother, refreshed himself with sndi food as the 
oottage larded; and, after a cordial salutation all loond, 
retired to the shed and stretched himself beside his tmstj 
palfrey. His brothers shared between them some tniSBCs of 
clean straw, disposed in the stall nsuallj occupied by old 
Annaple's cow ; and the females arranged themselves for repoae 
as well as the accommodations of the cottage would permit. 

With the first dawn of morning Hobbie arose ; and, having 
rubbed down and eaddled his horse, he set forth to Mucklestane 
Moor. He avoided the company of either of his brothers, from 
an idea that the Dwarf was most propitious to those who visited 
him alone. 

'The creature,' said he to himself, as he went along, 'is no 
neighbourly ; ae body at a time is fully mair than he wed can 
abide. I wonder if he's looked out o^ the crib o' him to gather 
up the bag o' siller. If he hasna done that^ it may hae been a 
braw windfa' for somebody, and 111 be finely flung. Come, 
Tarras,' said he to his horse, striking him at the same time with 
his spur, 'make mair fit^ man ; we maun be first on the fidd 
if we can.' 

He was now on the heath, which began to be illununated by 
the beams of the rising sun ; the gentle declivity which he was 
descending presented him a distinct^ though distant^ view of 
the Dwarfs dwelling. The door opened, and Hobbie witnessed 
with his own eyes that phenomenon which he had frequently 
heard mentioned. Two human figures (if that of the Dwarf 
could be termed such) issued from the solitary abode of the 
Becluse, and stood as if in converse together in the open air. 
The taller form then stooped, as if taking something up which 
lay beside the door of the hut| then both moved forward a little 
way, and again halted, as in deep conference. All Hobble's 
superstitious tenors revived on witnessing this spectacle. That 
the Dwarf would open his dwelling to a mortal guest was as 
improbable as that anv one would choose voluntarily to be his 
nocturnal visitor; and, under full conviction that he beheld a 
wizard holding intercourse with his familiar spirit^ Hobbie 
pulled in at once his breath and his bridle, resolved not to 
incur the indignation of either by a hasty intrusion on their 
conference. They were probablv aware of his approach, for he 
had not halted for a moment before the Dwarf returned to 
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his cottage; and the taller figure who had aooompaxded hhn 
glided zound the inelosaie of the garden, and seemed to dis- 
appear from the eyes of the admiring Bobbie. 

'Saw erer mortal the like o' that!' said Elliot; 'but my 
ease is desperate, sae, if he were Beehebub himsell, Tse yentnre 
down the brae on him.' 

Yet, notwithstanding his assumed oooiage, he slackened his 
pace when, nearly npon the YCiy spot where he had last seen 
the tall figure, he discerned, as if lurking amcmg the long 
heather, a small black rough-looking object, like a terrier dog. 

'He has nae dog that ever I heard of,' said Hobbie, 'but 
mony a deil about his hand, Lord f oigie me for saying sic a 
word 1 It keeps its grand, be what it Uke. Fm judging ifs a 
badger; but whae kens what shapes thae bogles will take to 
fright a body f it will maybe start up like a lion or a crocodile 
when I come nearer. I'se e'en drive a stane at it, for if it 
change its shape when I'm ower near, Tanas will never stand 
it ; and it will be ower muckle to hae him and the deil to fight 
wi' baith at ance.' 

He therefore oautiouBly threw a stone at the object, which 
continued motionless. 'It's nae living thing, after a',' said 
Hobbie, approaching; 'but the very bag o' siller he flung out 
o' the window yesterday I and that other queer lang creature 
has just brought it sae muckle jbrther on the way to me.' He 
then advanced and lifted the heavy fur pouch, whidi was quite 
full of gold. 'Meroyon usi'said Hobbie, whose heart fluttered 
between glee at the revival of his hopes and prospects in life 
and suspici<Hi of the purpose for which this assistance was 
afibrded him — 'mercy on us 1 ifs an awfu' thing to touch what 
has been sae lately in the claws of something no canny. I 
canna shake mysell loose o' the belief that there has been some 
jookery-paukery of Satan's in a' this; but I am determined to 
conduct mysell like an honest man and a good Christian, come 
o't what will.' 

He advanced accordingly to the cottage door, and having 
knocked repeatedly without receiving any answer, he at length 
elevated lus voice and addressed the inmate of the hut. 
'Elshie! Father Elshie ! I ken ye're within doors, and wauking, 
for I saw ye at the door^sheek as I cam ower the bent ; will ye 
come out and speak just a gliff to ane that has mony thanks to 
gie yet It was a' true ye tell'd me about Westbtuiiflat ; but 
he's sent back Grace safe and skaithless, sae there's nae ill 
happened yet but what may be suffered or sustained. Wad ye 
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• 
bat oome out a gUS, man, or but say ye'ie Ilsteniogt Aweel, 

Binoe je wiima answer, I'ae e'en proceed wi' my tale. Te see I 
hae been thinking it wad be a aair thing on twa young folk, 
like Grace and me, to put aff our marriage for mony years till 
I was abroad and came back again wi' some gear; and they say 
folk maunna take booty in the wars as they did lang syne, and 
the queen's pay is a sma' matter ; there's nae gathering gear 
on that; and then my graiidame's auld; and my sisters wad 
sit peengin' at the ingle«ide for want o' me to ding them about ; 
and Eamsclif^ or the neighbourhood, or maybe your ain sell, 
Elshie, might want some good turn that Hob Elliot could do 
ye; and it's a pity that the auld house o' the Heughfoot 
should be wrecked a'thegither. Sae I was thinking — ^but deil 
hae me, that I should say sae,' continued he, checkmg himself, 
'if I can bring mysell to ask a favour of ane that winna sae 
muckle as ware a word on me, to tell me if he hears me speak- 
ing till him.' 

'Say what thou wHt^ do what thou wQt,' answered the 
Dwarf from his cabin, 'but begone, and leaye me at peace.' 

' Weel, weeV replied Elliot, 'since ye are willing to hear me^ 
I'se make my tale short Since ye are sae kind as to say ye are 
content to lend me as muckle siller as will stock and plenish 
the Heughfoot, I am content, on my part, to accept the courtesy 
wi' m<»iy kind thanks; and troth, I think it will be as safe in 
my hands as yours, if ye leave it flung about in that gate for 
the first loon body to lift, f orbye the ridL o' bad neighbours that 
can win through steekit doors and lockfast places, as I can tell 
to my cost. I say, since ye hae sae muckle consideration for 
me, I'se be blythe to accept your kindness; and my grand- 
mother and me — she's a life-renter, and I am fiar, o' the lands o' 
Wideopen — ^would grant you a wadset or an heritable bond for 
the oiler, and to pay the annual rent half-yearly; and Saunders 
Wyliecoat to draw the bond, and you to be at nae charge wi' the 
writings.' 

'Cut short thy jargon, and begone,* said the Dwarf; 'thy 
loquacious bull-headed honesty makes thee a more intolerable 
plague than the light-fingered courtier who would take a man's 
all without troubling him with either thanks, explanation, or 
apology. Hence, I say t thou art one of those tame slaves whose 
word is as good as their bond. Keep the money, principal and 
interest, until I demand it of thee.' 

' But,' continued the pertinacious Borderer, ' we are a' life-like 
and death-like, Elshie, and there really should be some black 
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and white on this traiunetioiL Sae just make me a minate or 
miasiYe in on j form ye like, and Fse mite it fair ower, and sab- 
scribe it before famous witnesses. Qnl j, Elshie, I wad wuss ye 
to pit naething in't that may be prejudicial to my salvation ; 
for 111 hae the minister to read it ower, and it wad only be ex- 
posing youisell to nae purpose. And now Fm ganging awa', 
for yell be wearied o' my craok% and I am wearied wi' cracking 
without an answer; and Fse bring ye a bit o' bride'»<sake ane 
o* thae days, and maybe bring Grace to see yoo. Te wad like 
to aee Graces man, for as dour as ye are. Eh, Lord 1 I wish he 
may be weel, that was a sair gnne 1 or maybe he thought I 
was speaking of heayenly grace, and no of Grace Armstrong. 
Poor man, I am yeiy doubtf u' o' his conditi<Hi ; but I am sure 
he is as kind to me as if I were his ion, and a queer-looking 
father I wad hae had, if that had been e'en sae.' 

Hobbie now rdiered his benefactor of his presence, and rode 
blythely home to display his treasure, and consult upon the 
means of repairing the damage which his fortune had sustained 
through the aggression of the Bed Beiver of Westbumfiat. 



CHAPTER XI 

Thiw rnflJMfiB seizod ieb veBtor sionif 

Alas I a maiden moet farlom : 

Ther ohoked my cries with wicked might, 

Ana bound mo on a mlfre^ white : 

Aa sure aa Heaven afiaU mty me, 

I cannot tell what nun ikej be. 

CkriatabO. 

Thb ooiiine of our story must here revert a little to detaO the 
GireamstaiioeB which luul placed Mm Yere in the unpkaflant 
dtuation from which she was unezpeotedly, and indeed nn- 
intentionally, liberated by the appearance of Eamacliff and 
Ellioti with their frienda and loUowerB, before the Tower of 
Westbumflat 

On the morning preceding the night in which Hobble's honse 
was plnndered and bomt^ Miss Yere was requested by her 
father to accompany him in a walk through a distant part of 
the romantic grounds which lay round his castle of Ellieelaw. 
*To hear was to obey,' in the larue style of Oriental despotism; 
but Isabella trembled in sileuce while she followed her father 
throu^ rough paths, now winding Inr the side of the riyer, 
now ascending uie diflGi which senre tor its banks. A single 
seryant^ selected peihras for his stupidity, was the only person 
who attended them. From her Other's silence Isabella little 
doubted that he had chosen this distant and sequestered scene 
to resume the argument which they had so frequently main- 
tained upon the subject of Sir Frederick's addresses, and that 
he was meditating in what manner he should most efieotnally 
impress upon her the necessity oi receiving him as her suitor. 
But her fears seemed for some time to 1^ unfounded. The 
only sentences which her father from time to time addressed to 
her respected the beauties of the romantic landscape through 
which they strolled, and which varied its features at every step. 
To these observations, althou^ they seemed to come from a 
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hMrt oomipied bj mcne gloomy as weU as niore imi^^ 
Laabella endeaTiMired to answer in a manner as free and tin- 
coDstxained as it was possiUe for her to assome, amid the 
inYolnntary apprehensions which crowded upon her imagination. 

Sustaining with mutoal difficulty a desultoiy conYersation, 
they at length gained the centre of a small wood, composed of 
laige oaks, intermingled with bbehesi mountain -ashes, hasel, 
hoUy, and a Tarietj of underwood. The boughs of the tall 
trees met doeely above, and the underwood filled up each 
interval between their trunks below. The spot on whidi they 
stood was rather more open ; still, however, embowered under 
the natural areade of tall trees, and darkened on the sides for a 
space aioCmd by a great and lively growth of oqMewood and 
bushes. 

'And here^ Isabella,' said Mr. Yere^ as he pursued the 
converBation, 80 often resumed, so often dropped — 'here I would 
erect an altar to Friendship.' 

'To Friendship^ sir I' said Miss Yere; 'and why on this 
gloomy and sequestered root, rather than elsewheret' 

'O, the propriety of the locale is easily vindicated,' replied 
her fother, wiui a sneer. 'Tou know, luss Yere— for yon, I 
am well aware, are a learned young lady — you know that ibe 
Romans were not satisfied with embodying, for the purpose of 
worship, each useful quality and moral virtue to which they 
could give a name ; but they, moreover, worshipped the same 
under each variety of titles and attributes whidi could give a 
distinct shade or individual character to the virtue in question. 
Now, for example, the Friendship to whom a temple should be 
hete dedicated is not Masculine Friendship^ which abhors and 
despises duplidiy, art, and disgnise ; but Female Friendship^ 
which consists in little else than a mutual disposition on the 
part of the friends, as they call themselves, to abet each other 
in obscure fraud and petty intrigue.' 

'Tou are severe, sir,' said Miss Yere. 

'Only just,' said her fother; 'a humble copier I am from 
nature, with the advantage of contemplating two such excellent 
studies as Lucy Dderton and yourself.' 

'If I have been unfortunate enough to ofifend, sir, I can 
conscientiously excuse Miss Ilderton from being either my 
counsellor or confidante.' 

'Indeed t how came yon, then,' said Mr. Yere, 'by the flip- 
pancy of speech and pertness of argument by whidi you have 
disgusted Six Frederick and given me of late such deep ofience t ' 
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'If my manner has been so unfartonate as to displease yoOf 
sir, it is impossible lor me to apcdogise too deeply or too 
sincerely ; but I oannot confess the same contrition for haTing 
answered Sir FrederidL flippantly when he pressed me rudely. 
Since he f(»got I was a lady, it was time to show him that I 
am at least a woman.' 

'Besenre, then, your pertness for those who press you on the 
topic, Isabella,' said her father, cddiy; 'for my part, I am 
weary of the subject^ and will nerer speak upon it again.' 

'God bless you, my dear fother I' said Isabella, seising his 
reluctant hand; 'there is notlung you can impose on me, save 
the task of listening to this man's persecution, that I will call, 
or think, a hardship.' 

*Tou are reiy obliging, Miss Yere, when it happens to suit 
you to be dutiful,' saU her unrelenting father, forcing himself 
at the same time from the affectionate grasp of her hiuod; 'but 
henceforward, chOd, I shall save myself the trouble of offering 
you unpleasant advice on any topic. Tou must look to 
yourself.' 

At this moment four ruffians rushed upon them. Mr. Yere 
and his servant drew their hangers, which it was the fashion of 
the time to wear, and attempted to defend themselYes and 
protect Isabella. But while each of them was engaged by an 
antagonist^ she was forced into the thicket by the two remain- 
ing yillains, who placed her and themselyes on horses which 
stoidd ready behind the oopsewood. They mounted at the 
same time, and, placing her between them, set off at a round 
gallop, holding the reins of her horse on each Bide. By many 
an obscure and winding path, over dale and down, through 
moss and moor, she was conyeyed to the Tower of Westbumfiat^ 
where she remained strictly watehed, but not otherwise ill- 
treated, under the guardianship af ihe old woman to whose son 
that retreat belon^ad. No entreaties could lOOTaiL upon the 
hag to giye Miss Yere any information on tne object of her 
being carried forcibly off and confined in this secluded place. 
The arriyal of Eamsdiff with a strong party of horsemen before 
the tower alarmed the robber. As he had already directed 
Grace Armstrong to be restored to her friands, it di<\ not occur 
to him that this unwelcome yisit was on her account; and 
seeing at the head of the party Eamaoli£^ whose attachment 
to Miss Yere was whispered in the ceuntry, he doubted not that 
her liberation was Hbe sole object of the attack upon his fast- 
ness. The dread of personal consequences compelled him 
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to ddiyer up hia priacmer In the maimer we have already 
related. 

At the moment the tramp of hones was heard which oanied 
off the daughter of EUiedaw, her father fell to the earth, and 
his servant^ a stout young fellow, who was gaining ground on 
the ruffian with whom he had been engagedi left the oombat to 
oome to his master's asaistanoe, little doubting that he had 
reoeiyed a mortal wound. Both the yillains immediately 
. desisted from farther combat^ and, retreating into the thioketi 
mounted their horses and went off at full speed after their 
companions. Meantime^ Dixon had the satisfaction to find 
Mr. Yere not only aliye^ but unwounded. He had oyerreached 
himself and stumbled, it seemed, oyer the root of a tree in 
making too eager a blow at his antagonist. The despair he 
felt at his daughter's disappearance was, in Dixon's phrase, 
such as would haye melted the heart of a 'whinstane,' and he 
was so much exhausted by his feelings, and the yain researches 
which he made to discoyer the track of the rayishera, that a 
considerable time elapaed ere he reached home and communi- 
cated the alarm to hia domeatica. 

All hia conduct and geaturea were thoae of a deaperate man. 

'Speak not to me, Sir Fred6rick,'he said, impatiently; 'you 
are no fother : she waa my child, an ungrateful one, I fear, 
but atill my child — ^my only child. Where ia Miaa Ilderton? 
She muat know something of this. It corresponda with what I 
waa informed of her achemea. Go, Dixon, call Ratdiffe here. 
Let him come without a minute'a delay.' 

The person he had named at thia moment entered the room. 

'I say, Dixon,' continued Mr. Yere, in an altered tone, 'let 
Mr. Ratcliffe know I beg the fayour of his company on par- 
ticular busineaa. Ah! my dear sir,' he proceeded, aa if 
noticing him for the firat time^ 'you are the yery man whose 
adyice can be of the utmost aervice to me in thia cruel ex- 
tremity.' 

'What has happened, Mr. Yerey to diacompoae yout' aaid 
Mr. RatcHffe^ grayely ; and while the Laird of EUieelaw detaila 
to him, with t^e moat animated geaturea of grief and indigna- 
tion, the singular adyenture of the morning, we ahall take the 
opportunity to inform our readera of the relatiye circumstancea 
in which theqe gentlemen atood to each other. 

In early youth Mr. Yere of EUiedaw had been remarkable 
for a career of diaaipation, which in adyanced life he had 
exchanged for the no leaa deatructiye career of dark and 
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turbulent ambition. In both cues he had gmtified the pre- 
dominant paasian without iwpect to the diminution of hia 
private fortune^ although, where such induoem«itB to profusion 
were wanting^ he was deemed close, avaricious, and grasping. 
His affiiirs being much embanassed by his eariier extravar 
ganoe, he went to ikigland, where he was understood to have 
formed a veiy advantageous matrimonial oomiexion. He was 
man J years absent from his ftunil j estate. Suddenly and unex- 
pectedly he returned a widower, bringing with him his daughter, 
then a girl of about ten years old. From this moment his 
expense seemed unbounded in the eyes of the simple inhabit- 
ants of his native mountains. It was supposed he must 
necessarily have plunged himself deeply in debt. Tet he 
continued to live in the same lavish expense until some months 
before the commencement of our narrative^ when the public 
opinion of his embanassed droumstances was confirmed by the 
residence of Mr. Batclifife at Ellieslaw Castle, who, by the tacit 
consent, though obviously to the great displeasure, of the lord 
of the mansion, seemed, from the moment of his arrival, to 
assume and exeroiae a predominant and unaccountable influence 
in the management of his private affiurs. 

Hr. Batdiffe was a grave, steady, reserved man, in an ad- 
vanced period of life. To those witii whom he had occasion to 
speak upon business he appeared uncommonly well versed in 
all its forms. With others he held little communication ; but 
in any casual intercourse or conversation displayed the powers 
of an active and well-infozmed mind. For some time before 
taking up his final residence at the castie, he had been an 
occasional visitor there^ and was at such times treated by Mr. 
Vere (contrary to his general practice towards those who were in- 
ferior to him in rank) with masked attention, and even deference. 
Tet his arrival always appeared to be an embarrassment to his 
host and his departure a relief; so that, when he became a 
constant inmate of the family, it was impossible not to observe 
uidications of the displeasure with which Mr. Yere regarded 
his presence. Indeed, their interoourse fonned a singular 
mixture of confidence and constraint. Mr. Yere's most im- 
portant affiurs were regulated by Mr. Batclifie ; and, although 
he was n<me of those indulgent men of fortune who, too indolent 
to manage their own business^ are glad to devolve it upon an- 
other, yet in many instances he was observed to give up his 
own judgment and submit to the contraxy opinions which Mr. 
Batcliffo did not hesitate distinotiy to express. 
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Nodiing aeemed to yex Mr. Yere more than when strangers 
indicated any observation of the state of tutelage under wMch 
he appeared to labour. When it was notioed by Sir Frederick 
or any of his intimates, he sometimes repelled their remarks 
haughtily and indignantly, and sometimes endeayoured to evade 
them by saying, with a forced laugh, ' That Ratcliffe knew his 
own importance, but that he was the most honest and skilful 
fellow in the world ; and that it would be impossible for him to 
manage his English a£Burs without his advice and assistance.' 
Such was the person who entered the room at the moment Mr. 
Yere was summoning him to his presence, and who now heard 
with surprise, mingled with obvious incredulity, the hasty 
narrative of what had befallen Isabdlla. 

Her father concluded, addressing Sir Frederick and the 
other gentlemen, who stood around in astonishment, ' And now, 
my friends, you see the most unhappy father in Scotland. Lend 
me your assistance, gentlemen; give me your advice, Mr. 
Ratcliffe. I am incapable of acting or thinking under the un- 
expected violence of such a blow.' 

' Let us take our horses, call our attendants, and scour the 
country in pursuit of the villains,' said Sir Frederick. 

'Is there no one whom you can suspect,' said Ratcliffe, 
gravely, 'of having some motive for this strange crime f These 
are not the days of romance, when ladies are carried off merely 
for their beauty.' 

'I fear,' said Mr. Yere, 'I can too well account for this 
strange incident. Read this letter, which Miss Lucy Hderton 
thought fit to address from my house of Ellieslaw to young Mr. 
Eamscliff, whom, of all men, I have a hereditary right to call 
my enemy. You see she writes to him as the confidante of a 
passion which he has the assurance to entertain for my 
daughter ; tells him she serves his cause with her friend veiy 
ardently, but that he has a friend in the garrison who serves 
him yet more effectually. Look particularly at the pencilled 
passages, Mr. Ratcliffe, where this meddling girl recommends 
bold measures, with an assurance that his suit would be success- 
ful anywhere beyond the bounds of the banmy of Ellieslaw.' 

' And you argue^ from this romantic letter of a very romantic 
young lady, Mr. Yere,' said Ratcliffe, ' that young Eeoiiseliff has 
carried off your daughter, and committed a very great and 
criminal act of violence, on no better advice and assurance than 
that of Miss Lucy Hderton t ' 

' What else can I think ?' said Ellieslaw. 
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'What else cam you thinkf said Sir Frederick; 'or who 
else could have any motive for committing such a crimef ' 

' Were that the host mode of fixing the guilty' said Mr. Bat- 
dififo, cahnly, 'there might easily be pointed out persons to 
whom such actions are more congenial, and who have also 
sufficient motives of instigation. Supposing it were judged 
advisable to remove Miss Yere to some place in which constraint 
might be exercised upon her inclinations to a degree which can- 
not at present be attempted under the roof of £31ieslaw Gastlef 
What says Sir Frederick Langley to that supposition f 

' I say/ returned Sir Frederick, ' that, although Mr. Yere may 
choose to endure in Mr. Ratcliffe feeedoms totolly inconsistent 
with his situation in life, I will not permit such license of in- 
nuendo^ by word or look, to be extended to me with impunity.' 

'And I say,' said young Mareschal of Mareschal Wells, who 
was also a guest at me castle, ' that you are all staik mad to 
be standing wrangling here, instead ci going in pursuit of the 
ruffians.' 

' I have ordered off the domestics already in the track most 
likely to overtake them,' said Mr. Yere ; ' if you will favour me 
with your company, we will follow them and assist in the 
search.' 

The efibrts of the party were totally unsuccessful, probably 
because EUiedaw directed the pursuit to proceed in uie direc- 
tion of Eamscliff Tower, under the supposition that the owner 
would prove to be the author of the violence, so that they fol- 
lowed a direction diametricallv opposite to tibat in which the 
ruffians had actually proceeded. In the evening they returned 
harassed and out of spirits. But other guests had in the 
meanwhile arrived at the castle; and after the recent loss sus- 
tained by the owner had be^ related, wondered at, and 
lamented, the recollection of it was, for the present^ drowned 
in the discussion of deep political intrigues, of which the crisis 
and explosion were momentarily looked f (nr. 

Several of the gentlemen who took part in this divan were 
Catholics, and all of them stanch Jacobites, whose hopes were 
at present at the highest pitch, as an invasion in favour of the 
Pretender was daily expected from France, which Scotland, 
between the defenceless state oi its ganisons and fortified places 
and the general disaffection of the inhabitants, was rather pre- 
pared to welcome than to resist Batcliffe, who neither sought 
to assist at their consultations on this subject nor was invited 
to do so, had in the meanwhile retired to his own apartment. 
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Mias nderton was sequestered from sodetj in a sort of honour- 
able oonfinement^ ' until,' safd Mr. Yere^ * she should be safely 
oonyeyed home to her father's house,' an opportunity for whid^ 
ocouned on the following day. 

The domestios oould not help t-KinlriTig it remarkable how 
soon the loss of Biiss V ere, and the strange manner in which it 
had happened, seemed to be forgotten by the other guests at 
the oastle. Iliey knew not that those the most interested in 
her fate were well acquainted with the cause of her being carried 
o£^ and the place of her retreat ; and that the others, in the 
anxious and doubtful moments which preceded the breaking 
forth of a conspiracy, were little accessible to any feelings but 
what arose immediately out of their own machinations. 



CHAPTER XII 

Some one wmy, some another. Do yoa know 
Where we may apprehend her 1 

Thh researohes after Biias Y ere were (for the sake of appearanees, 
perhaps) resumed on the Buooeeding day, with similar bad Buo^^ 
and the part^ were retaining towards Ellieslaw in the evening. 

* It is singular,' said Maiesohal to Batoliffe, * that four horse- 
men and a female prisoner shotdd have passed through the 
oountry without leaving the slightest traoe of their passage. 
One would think they had trayeraed the air or sunk through 
the ground.' 

' Men may often,' answered Ratdiffe, ' airive at the knowledge 
of that whidi is from discovering that which is not We have 
now scoured eveiy road, path, and track leading from the castle, 
in all the various points (d the compass, saving only that intricate 
and difficult pass which leads southward down the Westbum 
and through the morasses.' 

'And why have we not examined thatf ' said Mareschal. 

'O, Mr. Yere can best answer that question,' replied his 
companion, drily. 

* Then I will ask it instantly,' said Mareschal; and addressing 
Mr. Yere, 'I am informed, sir,' said he, 'there is a path we have 
not examined, leading by Westbumflat.' 

'0,' said Sir Freaerick, laughing, <we know the owner of 
Westbumflat well — a wild lad, that knows little difference 
between his neighbour's goods and his own ; but^ withal, very 
honest to his principles. He would disturb nothing belonging 
to Ellieslaw.' 

' Besides,' said Mr. Yere, smiling mysteriously, ' he had other 
tow on his distaff last night. Have you not hcMxd young Elliot 
of the Heughfoot has had his house burnt and his cattle driven 
away, because he refused to give up his arms to some honest 
men that think of starting for the king f ' 
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The company smiled upon each otihery as at hearing of an 
exploit whidi favoured their own yievB. 

'Yet» neyertheless,' xesumed Maresohal, 'I think we ought 
to ride in this direction also^ otherwise we shall oertaiidy be 
blamed for our negligence.' 

No reasonable objection could be offered to this proposal, 
and the party turned their horses' heads towards Westbumflat. 

They had not proceeded Yerj far in that direction when the 
tramplhig of horses was heard, and a small body of riders were 
perceiyed adyancing to meet iliem. 

' There comes Earnsclif^' said Mareschal; ' I know his bright 
bay with the star in his front.' 

' And there is my daughter along with him/ exclaimed Yere, 
furiously. 'Who shall call my suspicions false or injurious 
now? Gentlemen, friends, lend me the assistance d: your 
swords for the recoyery of my child.' 

He unsheathed his weapon, and was imitated by Sir 
Frederick and seyeral of the party, who prepared to diaige 
those that were adyancing towards them. But the greater part 
hesitated. 

* They come to us in all peace and security,' said Mareschal 
Wells; 'let us first hear what account they giye us of this 
mysterious affidr. If Miss Yere has sustained the slightest 
insult or injury from Eamaoli£^ I will be first to reyenge her; 
but let us hear what they say.' 

' You do me wrong by your suspidons, Mareschal,' continued 
Yere ; 'you are the last I would haye expected to hear express 
theuL' 

'You injure yourself, EUiedaw, by your violence, though 
the cause may excuse it.' 

He then advanced a little before the rest^ and called out 
with a loud voice—' Stand, Mr. Eamsdiff ; or do you and Miss 
Yere advance alone to meet us. You are charged with having 
carried that lady off from her Other's house ; and we are here 
inarms to shed our best blood forherrecoveiy, and for bringing 
to justice those who have injured her.' 

'And who would do that more willingly than I, Mr. 
Mareschalf ' said Eamsdiff haughtily — 'than I, who had the 
satisfiiction this morning to librntte her from the dungeon in 
which I found her confined, and who am now escorting her back 
to the Castle of Ellieslaw?' 

'Is thisso^ Miss Yeref said MareschaL 

'It is,' answered Isabella^ eagerly — ' it is so; for Heaven's 
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sake, aheaihe your Bwords. I will swear by all that is sacred 
that I was carried off by ruffians, whose persons and object were 
alike unknown to me^ and am now restored to freedom by means 
of this gentleman's gallant interference.' 

' By whom, and wherefore, could this have been done f ' pur- 
sued Maresohal. < Had you no knowledge of the place to which 
you were conveyed t Eamscliffi where did you find this lady f 

But ere either question could be answered EUiesUw advanced 
and, returning his sword to the scabbard, cut short the ccm- 
ference. 

' When I know,' he said, ' exactly how much I owe to Mr. 
Eamscli£^ he may rely on suitable acknowledgments; mean- 
time,' taldng the bridle of Miss Vere's horse, ' thus far I thank 
him for replacing my daughter in the power of her natural 
guardian.' 

A sullen bend of the head was returned by Eamscliff with 
equal haughtiness; and EUiedaw, turning back with his 
daughter upon the road to his own house, appeared engaged 
with her in a conference so earnest that the rest of the company 
judged it improper to intrude by approaching them too nearly. 
In the meantime Eamscliff, as he took leave of the other 
gentlemen belonging to Ellieslaw's party, said aloud, ' Although 
I am unconscious of any droumstance in my conduct that can 
authorise such a suspicion, I cannot but observe that Mr. Vere 
seems to believe that I have had some hand in the atrocious 
violence which has been offered to his daughter. I request you, 
gentlemen, to take notice of my explicit denial of a change so 
dishonourable ; and that, although I can pardon the bewildering 
feelings of a fa^er in such a moment^ yet, if any other gentle- 
man (he looked hard at Sir Frederick Langley) thinks my 
word and that of Biiss Vere, with the evidence (k my friends 
who accompany me, too slight for my exculpation, 1 will be 
happy, most happy, to repel the charge as becomes a man 
who counts his honour dearer than his life.' 

'And 111 be his second,' said Simon of Hackbum, 'and take 
up ony twa o' ye^ gentle or semple^ laird or loon ; it's a' ane to 
Simon.' 

'Who is that rough-looking fellow?' said Sir Frederick 
Langley, 'and what has he to do with the quarrels of gentle- 
menf 

'I'se be a lad frae 4b6 pie Te'iot,' said Simon, '&nd I'se 
quarrel wi' ony body I like, i9](cq>t'the king or the laird I live 
under.' •' *' / . • 
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'Come,' B&id Maresohal, 'let us have no brawls. Mr. Earns- 
diff, although we do not think alike in some things, I trust 
we may be opponents, even enemies, if fortune will have it so, 
without losing our respect for birth, fair-play, and eaoh other. 
I believe you as innocent of this matter as I am myself ; and I 
will pledge myself that my cousin £llieslaw, as soon as the 
perplexity attending these sudden events has left his judgment 
to its frae exercise, shall handsomely acknowledge the very 
important service you have this day rendered him.' 

' To have served your cousin is a sufficient reward in itself. 
Good evening, gentlemen,' continued Eamscliff, ' I see most of 
your party are already on their way to Ellieslaw.' 

Then saluting Mareschal with courtesy and the rest of the 
party with indiffisrence, Eamscliff turned his horse and rode 
towards the Heughfoot, to concert measures with Hobbie 
Elliot for farther researches after his bride^ of whose restoration 
to her friends he was still ignonmt. 

' There he goes,' said Mareschal ; ' he is a fine, gallant young 
fellow, upon my soul; and yet I should like well to have a thrust 
with him on the green tuH. I was reckoned at college nearly 
his equal with the foils, and I should like to try him at sharps 
in a gentleman-like way.' 

'Li my opinion,' answered Sir Frederick Langley, 'we have 
done very ill in having suffered him and those men who are with 
him to go off without taking away their arms ; for the Whigs 
are very likely to draw to a head under such a sprightly young 
feUow as that.' 

' For shame. Sir Frederick 1 ' exclaimed Mareschal. ' Do you 
think that Ellieslaw could in honour consent to any violence 
being offered to Eamscliff when he entered his bounds only to 
bring back his daughter! or, if he were to be of your opinion, 
do you think that I, and the rest of these gentlemen, would 
disgrace ourselves by assisting in such a transaction! No^ nc^ 
fair play and auld Scotland for ever! When the swoid is 
drawn I will be as ready to use it as any man ; but while it is 
in the sheath let us behave like gentlemen and neighbours.' 

Soon after this colloquy they reached the castle, when 
Ellieslaw, who had been arrived a few minutes before, met 
them in the courtyard. 

' How is Miss Yere ! ea^ have you learned the cause of her 
being carried off!' asked MarescheJ, hastily. 

' She is retired to her apartment greatly fotigued ; and I 
cannot expect much light upon her adventure till her spirits 
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are somewhat reoruited,' replied her father. 'She and I were 
not the less obliged to jou, Maresohal, and to my other friends, 
for their kind inquiries. But I must suppress tike father's feel- 
ings for a while to give myself up to those of the patriot. You 
know this is the day fixed for our final decision ; time presses, 
our friends are arriTing, and I have opened house not only 
for the gentry, but for the under spur-leathers whom we must 
neoessarily employ. We have, therefore, little time to prepare 
to meet them. Look over these lists, Marchie (an abbreviation 
by which Mareschal Wells was known among his friends). Do 
'\ you, Sir Frederick, read these letters from Lothian and the 
\| west; all is ripe for the sickle, and we have but to summon 
out the reapers.' 

< With all my hearty' said Mareschal ; ' the more mischief 
the better sport' 

Sir Frederick looked grave and disconcerted. 

* Walk aside with me, my good friend,' said EUiedaw to the 
sombre baronet ; ' I have something for your private ear, with 
which I know you will be gratified.' 

They walked into the house, leaving Batcliffe and Mareschal 
standing together in the court. 

'And so,' said Batcliffe, 'the gentlemen of your political 
persuasion think the downfall of this government so certain 
that they disdain even to throw a decent disguise over the 
machinations of their party f ' 

' Faith, Mr. Batcliffe,' answered Mareschal, ' the actions and 
sentiments of your friends may require to be veiled, but I am 
better pleased that ours can go baro-faced.' 

' And is it possible,' continued Batcliffe, ' that you, .who, not- 
withstanding your thoughtlessness and heat of temper — ^I beg 
pardon, Mr. Mareschal^ I am a plain man — ^that you, who, not- 
withstanding these constitutional defects, possess natural good 
sense and acquired inf ormation, should be infatuated enough to 
embroil younelf in such desperate proceedings! How does 
your head feel when you are engaged in ^ese dangerous 
conferences 1 ' 

' Not quite so secure on my shotdders,' answered Mareschal, ' 
'as if I were talking of hunting and hawking. I am not of so 
indifferent a mould as my cousin Ellieslaw, who speaks treason 
as if it were a child's nursery rhymes, and loses and recovers 
that sweet girl, his daughter, witii a good deal less emotion on 
both occasions than would have affected me had I lost and re- 
covmd a greyhound puppy. My temper is not quite so in- 
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flexible, nor my hate against govemment bo inveterate, as to 
blind me to the full danger of the attempt.' 

* Then why involve youraelf in it T said Ratcliffe. 

'Why, I love this poor exiled king with all my heart; and 
my father was an old Killiecrankie man, and I long to see some 
amends on the Unionists and ooiurtiers that have bought and 
sold old Scotland, whose crown has been so long independent.' 

'And for the sake of these shadows,' said his monitor, 'you 
are going to involve your oountiy in war and yourself in 
trouble t' 

'/ involve! Nol but, trouble for trouble, I had rather it 
came to-morrow than a month hence. Come, I know it wiU ; 
and, as your country folks say, better soon than syne, it will 
never find me younger ; and as for hanging, as Sir John Fal- 
staff says, " I can become a gallows as well as another." Tou 
know the end of the old baUadl* — 

'Sae nuitingly, aae wantonly, 

Sae daontingly gaed he, 
He play'd a spring and danoed it round, 
Bebw the gallowa tree.' 

'Mr. Mareschal, I am sorry for you,' said his grave adviser. 

'I am obliged to you, Mr. Ratdiffe; but I would not have 
you judge of our enterprise by my way of vindicating it ; there 
are wiser heads than mine at the work.' 

'Wiser heads than yours may lie as low,' said Ratdiffe, in a 
warning tone. 

' Perhaps so ; but no lighter heart shall ; and, to prevent it 
being made heavier by your remonstrances, I will bid you 
adieu, Mr. Ratdiffe, tiU dinner-time, when you shall see i^t 
my apprehensions have not spoiled my appetite.' 

* See MaoidiaKBoa'a Bant Note a 



CHAPTER Xin 

To face the oarment of rebellion 
With Bome mie colour, that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelinn and poor alBcontents, 
Which gape and ri3> the elbow at the news 
Of hurlyburly innovation. 

Henry iT. Part II. 

Thbrb had been great preparations made at Ellieslaw Castle 
for the entertainment on this important day, when not only 
the gentlemen of note in the neighbourhood attached to the 
Jacobite interest were expected to rendezvous, but also many 
subordinate malcontents, whom difi&culty of circumstances, 
love of change, resentment against England, or any of the 
numerous causes which inflamed men's passions at &e time^ 
rendered apt to join in perilous enterprise. The men of rank 
and substsmce were not many in number; for almost all the 
large proprietors stood aloof, and most of the smaller gentry 
and yeomanry were of the Presbyterian persuasion, and there- 
fore, however displeased with the Union, unwilling to engage 
^Ssj in a Jacobite conspiracy. But there were some gentlemen of 
property who, either from early principle, from religious motives, 
or sharing the ambitious views of Elliedaw, had given counte- 
nance to his scheme ; and there were also some young fiery 
men, like Mareschal, desirous of rignalimng themselves by en- 
gaging in a dangerous enterprise, by winch they hoped to 
vindicate the independence of their country. The other mem- 
bers of the party were persons of inferior rank and desperate 
fortunes, who were now ready to rise in that part of the country, 
as they did afterwards in the year 1715, \mder Forster and 
Derwentwater, when a troop, commanded by a Border gentle- 
man named Douglas, consisted almost entirely of freebooters, 
among whom the notorious Luck-in-a-Bag,* as he was called, 
held a distinguished command. We think it necessary to 

•See Note 9. 
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mention these particulars, applicable solely to the proyinoe in 
which our scene lies; because, unquestionably, the Jacobite 
party in the other parts of the kingdom consisted of much 
more formidable, as well as much more respectable, materials. 

One long table extended itself down the ample hall of 
Ellieslaw Castle, which was still left much in the state in which 
it had been one hundred years before, stretching, that is, in 
gloomy length along the whole side of the castle, vaulted with 
ribbed arches of freestone, the groins of which sprung from 
projecting figures, that, carved into all the wild forms which 
the fantastic imagination of a Gk>thic architect could devise, 
grinned, frowned, and gnashed their tusks at the assembly 
below. Long narrow windows lighted the banqueting-room on 
both sides, filled up with stained glass, through which the sun 
emitted a dusky and discoloured light. A banner which 
tradition averred to have been taken from the English at the 
battle of Sark waved over the chair in which Ellieslaw pre- 
sided, as if to inflame the courage of the guests by reminding 
them of ancient victories over their neighbours. He himself, a 
portly figure, dressed on this occasion with uncommon care, 
and with features which, though of a stem and sinister 
expression, might well be termed handsome, looked the old 
feudal baron extremely well. Sir FrederidL Langley was placed 
on his right hand, and Mr. Mareschal of Mareschal Wells on 
his left. Some gentlemen of consideration, with their sons, 
brothers, and nephews, were seated at the upper end of the 
table, and among these Mr. Ratcliffe had his place. Beneath 
the salt'Cellar (a massive piece of plate which occupied the 
midst of the table^ sate the sine nomine turba, men whose 
vanity was gratifiea by holding even this subordinate space at 
the social board, while the distinction observed in ranking 
them, was a salvo to the pride of their superiors. That the 
lower house was not very select must be admitted, since Willie 
of Westbumflat was one of the party. The unabashed audacity 
of this fellow, in daring to present himself in the house of a 
gentleman to whom he had just offered so flagrant an insult, 
can only be aocoimted for by supposing him conscious that his 
share in carrying off Miss Yere was a secret safe in her posses^ 
sion and that of her father. • 

Before this numerous and miscellaneous |Aurty Was placed a 
dinner, consisting, not indeed of the delicacies of the season, as 
the newspapers express it, but of viands ample, solid, and 
sumptuous, under which the very board groaned. But the 
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mirth was not in proportion to the good cheer. The guests at 
the lower end of the table were for some time chilled by con- 
straint and respect on finding themselves members of so august 
an assembly ; and were impressed with those feelings of awe by 
which P. P., clerk of the parish, describes himself as over- 
whelmed when he first uplifted the psalm in presence of those 
persons of high worship, the wise Mr. Justice Freeman, the 
good Lady Jones, and the great Sir Thomas Truby. This 
ceremonious frost, however, soon gave way before the incentives 
to merriment, which were liberally supplied, and as liberally 
consumed by the guests of the lower description. They 
became talkative, loud, and even clamorous in their mirth. 

But it was not in the power of wine or brandy to elevate the 
spirits of those who held the higher places at the banquet. 
They experienced the nliilling revulsion of spirits which often 
takes place when men are called upon to take a desperate 
resolution, after having placed themselves in circumstances 
where it is alike difficult to advance or to recede. The preci- 
pice looked deeper and more dangerous as they approached the 
brink, and each waited with an inward emotion of awe, expect- 
ing which of his confederates would set the example by plung- 
ing himself down. This inward sensation of fear and reluctance 
acted differently, according to the various habits and dbaracters 
of the company. One looked grave ; another looked silly ; a 
third gazed witii apprehension on the empty seats at the h^her 
end of the table, designed for members of the conspiracy whose 
prudence had prevailed over their political zeal, and who had 
absented themselves from their consultations at this critical 
period ; and some seemed to be reckoning up in their minds 
the comparative rank and prospects of those who were piresent 
and absent. Sir Frederick Langley was reserved, moody, and 
discontented. Ellieslaw himself made such forced eS^gta to 
raise the spirits of the company as plainly masked the flagging 
of his own. Ratdiffe watdied the scene with the composure 
of a vigilant but uninterested spectator. Mareschal alone, true 
to the thoughtless vivacity of his character, eat and drank, 
laughed and jested, and seemed even to find amusement in the 
embarrassment of the company. 

'What has damped our noble courage this momingT he 
exclaimed. ' We seem to be met at a funeral, where the chief 
mourners must not speak above their breath, while the mutes 
and the saulies (looking to the lower end of the table) are 
carousing below. Elliedaw, when will you lifti where deeps 
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your spirit, numf and what has quelled the high hope of the 
Ajught of Langley Dale!' 

'You speak idee a madman,' said Elliealaw; 'do you not 
see how many are absent!' 

'And what of thatt' said MaxesohaL 'Did you not know 
before that one-half of the world are better talkers than doers 1 
For my part, I am much encouraged by seeing at least two- 
thirds of our friends true to the rendezvous, though I suspect 
one-half of these came to secure the dinner in case of the 
worst.' 

'There is no news from the coast which can amount to 
certainty of the King's arrival,' said another of the company, 
in that tone of subdued and tremulous whisper which implies 
a failure of resolution. 

' Not a line from the Earl of D , nor a single gentleman 

from the southern side of the Border,' said a third. 

' Who is he that wishes for more men from England,' exclaimed 
Marosohal, in a theatrical tone of affected heroism, 

'My oonain Ellieslaw f No, my &ir oonain, 
If we are doom'd to die ' 

'For Qod's sake,' said Ellieslaw, 'spare us your folly at 
present, Mareschal.' 

' Well, then,' said his kinsman, ' 111 bestow my wisdom upon 
you instead, such as it is. If we have gone forward like fools, 
do not let us go back like cowards. We have done enough to 
draw upon us both the suspicion and vengeance of the govern- 
ment ; do not let us give up before we have done something to 
deserve it. What, will no one speak 1 Then 111 leap the ditch 
the first.' And, starting up, he filled a beer^lass to the brim 
with claret, and, waving his hand, commanded all to follow his 
ezanQ)le and to rise up from their seats. All obeyed, the more 
qualified guests as if passively, the others with enthusiasnu 
* Then, my friends, I give you the pledge of the day — The in- 
dependence of Scotland, and the health of our lawful sovereign, 
ELmg James YIII., now landed in Lothian, and, as I trust and 
believe, in full possession of his ancient capital ! ' 

He quaffed off the wine and threw the glass over his head. 

' It should never,' he said, ' be profaned by a meaner toast.' 

All followed his example, and, amid the crash of glasses 
and the shouts of the company, pledged themselves to stand or 
fall with the principles and political interest which their toast 
expressed. 
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'Ton have leaped the ditch with a witness,' said EUtealaWy 
apart to Maiesohi^; 'but I believe it is all for the best; at all 
events we cannot now retreat from our undertaking. One man 
alone (looking at Ratdiffe) has refused the pledge; but of 
that by and ^.' 

Then, rising up, he addressed the company in a style of in- 
flammatory inyective against the government and its measures, 
but especially the Union; a treaty by means of which, he 
affirmed, Scotland had been at once cheated of her independence, 
her commerce, and her honour, and laid as a fettered slave at 
the foot of the rival against whom, through such a length of 
ages, through so many dangers, and by so much blood, she had 
honourably defended her rights. This was touching a theme 
which found a responsive chord in the bosom of evezy man 
present. 

' Our commerce is destroyed,' hallooed old John Bewcastle^ 
^ / a Jedburgh smuggler, from the lower end of the table. 

* Our agriculture is ruined,' said the Laird of Broken-girth- 
flow, a territory which, since the days of Adam, had borne 
nothing but ling and whortle-berries. 

* Our religion is cut up, root and branch,' said the pimple- 
nosed pastor of the Episcopal meeting-house at Eorkwhistle. 

' We shall shortly neither dare shoot a deer nor kiss a wench 
without a certificate from the presbytery and kirk-treasurer,' 
said Mareschal WeUs. 

'Or make a brandy Jeroboam in a frosty morning without 
license from a commissioner of excise,' said the smuggler. 

' Or ride over the fell in a moonless night,' said Westbumflat^ 
'without asking leave of young Eamscliff or some Englified 
justice of the peace. Thae were gude days on the Border when 
there was neil^r peace nor justice heard of.' 

< Let us remember our wrongs at Darien and Olenooe,' con- 
tinued EUieslaw, 'and take arms for the protection ol our 
rights, our fortunes, our lives, and our families.' 
• ' Think upon genuine Episcopal ordination, without which 
there can be no lawful clergy,' said the divine. 

' Think of the piracies committed on our East-Lidian trade 
by Oreen* and the English thieves,' said William Willieson, 
half-owner and sole skipper of a brig that zbade four voyages 
annually between Cockpool and Whitehaven. 

'Bemember your liberties,' rejoined Mareschal, who seemed 
to take a mischievous delight in precipitating the movements 

• See Note 10. 
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of the enthusiasm which he had exoited, like a roguish boy 
who, having lifted the sluice of a mill-dam, enjoys the clatter 
of the wheels which he has put in motion, without thinking 
of the mischief he may have occasioned — 'remember your 
liberties,' he exclaimed; 'confound cess, press, and presby- 
tery, and the memory (rf old Willie that first brought them 
upon us ! ' 

< Damn the ganger !' echoed old John RewcasUe; ' 111 deave 
him wi' my ain hand/ 

'And confound the country keeper and the constable!' 
re-echoed Westbumflat; '111 weize a brace of balls through 
them before morning.' 

'We are agreed dien,' said EUiedaw, when the shouts had 
somewhat subsided, 'to bear this state of things no longer!' 

' We are agreed to a man,' answered his guests. 

'Not literally so,' said Mr. Batdifie ; 'for, though I cannot 
hope to assuage the violent symptoms which seem so suddenly 
to have seized upon the company, yet I beg to observe that^ so 
&r as the opinion of a single member goes, I do not entirely 
coincide in the list of grievances which has been announce^ 
and that I do utterly protest against the frantic measures 
which you seem disposed to adopt for removing them. I can 
easily suppose much of what has been spoken may have arisen 
out of the heat of the moment, or have been said perhaps 
in jest. But there are some jests of a nature very apt to 
transpire ; and you ought to remember, gentlemen, that stone 
walls have ears.' 

' Stone walls may have ears,' returned Ellieslaw, eyeing him 
with a look of triumphant maiUgnity, 'but domestic spies, Mr. 
Batdifie, wUl soon find themselves without any, if any such 
dares to continue his abode in a family where his coming was 
an unauthorised intrusion, where his conduct has been that of 
a presumptuous meddler, and from which his exit shall be 
that of a bafOed knave^ if he does not know how to take a 
hint.' 

'Mr. Yere,' returned Batdiffe, with calm contempt, 'I am 
fuUy aware that, as soon as my presence becomes useless to you, 
which it must through the rash step you are about to adopt, it 
will immediately become unsafe to myself, as it has always been 
hateful to you. But I have one protection, and it is a strong 
one ; for you would not willingly hear me detail before gentle- 
men and men of honour the singular circumstances in which 
our connexion took its rise. As to the rest^ I rejoice at its con- 
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elusion; and, as I think that Mr. Mareschal and Bome other 
gentlemen will guarantee the safety of mj ears and of my 
throat — ^f or which last I have more reason to be apprehensiye— 
during the oourse of the nighty I shall not leave your castle till 
to-morvow momittg.' 

'Be it 80^ sij^' replied Mr. Yere ; 'you are entirely safe from 
my resentmaatr^^s<)&^^^se you are beneath it» and not because I 
am afraid of yoiur disclosing any family secrets, although, for 
your own sake, I warn you to beware how you do so. Your 
agency and intermediation can be of little consequence to one 
who will win or lose all, as lawful right or unjust usurpation shall 
succeed in the struggle that is about to ensue. Farewell, sir.' 

Batolifie arose and cast upon him a look, which Yere seemed 
to sustain with difficulty, and, bowing to those around him, left 
the roouL 

This conyersation made an impression on many of the 
company, which EIHeslaw hastened to din)el by entering upon 
the business of the day. Their has^ deliberations went to 
organise an immediate insurrection. Ellieslaw, Mareschal, and 
Sir Frederick Langley were chosen leaders, with powers to 
direct their farther measures. A place of rendezvous was 
appointed, at which all agreed to meet early on the ensuing 
day, with such followers and friends to the cause as each coidd 
coUect around him. Several of the guests retired to make the 
necessary preparations ; and Ellieslaw made a formal apology 
to the others, who, with Westbumflat and the old smuggler, 
continued to ply the bottle stanchly, for leaving the head of the 
table, as he must necessarily hold a separate and sober confer- 
ence with the coadjutors whom they had associated with him 
in the command. The apology was the more readily accepted 
as he prayed them, at ttie same time, to continue to amuse 
themselves with such refreshments as the cellars of the castle 
afforded. Shouts of applause followed their retreat ; and the 
names of Yere, Langley, and, above all, of Mareschal, were 
thundered forth in diorus, and bathed with copious bumpers 
repeatedly, during the remainder of the evening. 

When tiie principal conspirators had retired into a separate 
apartment, they gazed on each other for a minute with a sort 
of embarrassment, which in Sir Frederick's dark features 
amounted to an expression of discontented sullenness. Mare- 
schal was the first to break the pause, saying, with a loud burst 
of laughter — ' Well ! we are fairly embarked now, gentlemen ; 
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' We may thank you for the plunge,' said Elliealaw. 

'Tea; but I don't know how fax you will thank me,' 
answered Mareedial, 'when I show you this letter which I 
leoeived just before we sat down. My servant told me it was 
delivered by a man he had never seen before, who went off at 
the gallop^ after charging him to put it into my own hand.' 

Mlieslftw impatiently opened the letter and read aloud — 

'Edinbuboh, 

'HoND. Sib, 

* Having obligations to your family, which shall be name- 
less, and learning that you are one of the company of adventurers 
doing business for the house of James uid Company, late 
merdiants in London, now in Dunkirk, I think it right to send 
you this early and private information that the vessels you 
expected have been driven off the coast, without having been 
able to break bulk or to land any part of their caigo ; and 
that the west-country partners have resolved to withdraw 
their name from the firm, as it must prove a losing concern. 
Having good hope you will avail yourself of this early informa- 
tion to do what is needful for your own security, I rest your 
humble servant, 'Nihil Naxelbsb. 

' For R411PH Mabxsohal of Mmsohal Wdls 
Theae, with oan and speed.' 

Sir Frederick's jaw dropped and his countenanoe blackened 
as the letter was read, and Elliealaw exclaimed, 'Why, this 
affects the very mainspring of our enterprise. If the French 
fleet, with the King on board, has hem chased off by the 
English, as this d---d scrawl seems to Intimate, where are 
weT* 

'Just where we were this morning, I think,' said Mareschal, 
still laughing. 

'Pardon me^ and a truce to your Ol-timed mirth, Mr. Mare- 
schal; this morning we were not committed pubUdy, as we 
now stand committed by your own mad act^ when you had a 
letter in your pocket apprising you that our undertaking was 
desperate.' 

'Ay» ay, I expected you would say so. But, in the first 
place, my Mend Nihil iHameless and his letter may be all a 
flam ; and» moreover, I would have you know that I am tired 
of a party that does nothing but form bold resolutions over 

* See Tlie Fntemder'e Detocnt upon Sootiand. Note IL 
▼ 7 
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night, and deep them a^ray with their wine before morning. 
The gorenmient are now unprovided of men and ammunition ; 
in a lew weeks they will have enough of both. The countij is 
now in a flame against them; in a few weeks, betwixt the 
effects of self-interest, of fear, and of lukewann indifference, 
which are already so visible, this first fervour will be as cold as 
Christmas. So, as I was determined to go the vole^ I have taken 
care you shall dip as deep as I. It signifies nothing plunging : 
you are fttirly in the bog, and must struggle through.' 

'Tou are mistaken with respect to one of us, Mr. Mkreschal,' 
said Sir Frederick Langl^ ; and, applying himself to the bell, 
he desired the person who ent^^ to order his servants and 
horses instantly. 

*Tou must not leave us^ Sir Frederidc,' said EHiesLaw; 'we 
have our musters to go over.' 

*I will go to-night, Mr. Yere,' said Sir Frederick, 'and write 
you my intentions in this matter when I am at home.' 

'Ay,' said Mareschal, 'and send them by a troop of horse 
from Carlisle to make us prisoners f Look ye, Sir Frederick, I 
for one will, neither be deserted nor betrayed ; and if you leave 
Ellieslaw Castle to-night, it shall be by passing over my dead 
body.' 

'For shame! Mareschal,' said Mr. Yere^ 'how can you so 
hastily misinterpret our friend's intentions 1 I am sure Sir 
Frederick can only be jesting with us ; for, were he not too 
honourable to dream of deserting the cause, he cannot but re- 
member the full proofs we have of his accession to it and his 
eager activity in advancing it. He cannot but be conscious, 
beddes, that the first information will be readily received by 
government, and that, if the question be which can first lodge 
intelligence of ^e afiGur, we can easily save a few hours on 
him.' 

'You should say pau^ and not we, when you talk of priorities 
in such a race of treachery ; for my part, I won't enter my 
horse for such a plate,' said Mareschal, and added betwixt his 
teeth, ' A pretty pair of fellows to trust a man's neck with ! ' 

' I am not to be intimidated from doing what I think proper,' 
said Sir Frederic^: Langley; 'and my first step shall be to 
leave Ellieslaw. X have no reason to keep faith with one (look- 
ing at Yere) who has kept none with me.' 

' In what respect f ' said EUieslaw, silencing with a motion of 
his hand his impetuous kinsman; 'how have I disappointed 
you, Sir Frederick 9' 
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'In the nearest and most tender point; you have trifled 
with me conoeming our proposed alliance, which you well knew 
was the gage of our politi(»l undertaking. This canying off 
and this bringing back of Miss Yere, the cold reception I have 
met with from her, and the excuses with which you cover it^ I 
believe to be mere evasions, that you may yourself retain 
possession of the estates which are hers by rights and make 
me, in the meanwhile, a tool in your desperate enterprise, by 
holding out hopes and expectations which you are resolved 
never to realise.' 

*' Sir Frederick, I protest^ by all that is sacred ' 

^ I will listen to no protestations ; I have been cheated with 
them too long,' answered Sir Frederick. 

*If you leave us,' said Ellieslaw, 'you cannot but know 
bothyour ruin and ours is certain; all depends on our adhering 
together.' 

'Leave me to take care of myself,' returned the knight; 
'but were what you say true, I would rather perish than be 
fooled any farther.' 

'Can nothing — ^no surety— convince you of my sincerity 1' 
said EllieslAw, anxiously. ' This morning I should have repelled 
your unjust suspicions as an insult ; but situated as we now 
are * 

'You feel yourself compelled to be sincere t' retorted Sir 
Frederick. ' 11 you would have me think so, there is but one 
way to convince me of it : let your daughter bestow her hand 
on me this evening.' 

' So soon t impossible,' answered Yere. ' Think of her late 
alarm, of our present undertaking.' 

' I will listen to nothing but to her consent, plighted at the 
altar. You have a chapel in the castle; Doctor Hobbler is 
present among the company; this proof of your good faith 
to-night» and we are again joined in heart and hand. If you 
refuse me when it is so much for your advantage to consent, 
how shall I trust you to-morrow, when I shall stand committed 
in your undertaking and unable to retract 9 ' 

'And I am to understand that, if you can be made my 
son-in-law to-night, our friendship is renewed f said Ellieslaw. 

' Most infallibly and most inviolably,' replied Sir Frederick. 

'Then,' said Yere, 'though what you ask is premature, 
indelicate, and unjust towards my character, yet, Sir Frederick, 
give me your hand ; my daughter shall be your wife.' 

'This night?' 
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'ThiBTeiy nigh V ^^lied EUiedaw, 'before the dock Btrikes 
twelve.' 

'With her own oonsent^ I trusty' B&id Maiesohal; 'for I 
promise you both, gentlemen, I will not stand tamely by and 
see any violence put on the will of my pretty kinswoman.' 

' Another pest in this hot-headed fellow/ muttered EUiedaw ; 
and then aloud, 'With her own oonsentf For what do you 
take me^ Maiesohal, that you should suppose your interference 
necessary to protect my daughter against her father! Depend 
upon it^ she has no repugnance to Sir Frederick Langley.' 

' Or rather to be called Lady Langley f Faith, like enough, 
there are many women might be of her mind ; and I beg your 
pardon, but these sudden demands and concessions alannea me 
a little on her account.' 

' It is only the suddenness of the proposal that embarrasses 
me,' said EHieslaw ; ' but perhaps, if she is found intractable. 
Sir Frederick will consider * 

' I will consider nothings Mr. Yere ; your daughter's hand 
to-night» or I depart^ were it at midnight — ^there is my ulti- 
matum.' 

'I embrace it^' said EQiedaw; 'and I will leave you to talk 
upon our military preparations, while I go to prepare my 
daughter for so sudden a change of condition.' 

So saying, he left the company. 



CHAPTER XIV 

He farinfli Barl Osmond to leosiTB my towb. 

O dradml dhmge 1 for Tuiored, haughty OimoncL 

Tcmered amd Sigimmmda. 

Mb. YsBBy whom long practice of disBimulation had enabled to 
model his very gait and footsteps to aid the purposes of decep- 
tion, walked along the stone passage and up the first flight of 
steps towaids Miss Yere's apartment with the alert^ firm, and 
steady pace of one who is bound, indeed, upon impcntant 
business, but who entertains no doubt he can terminate his 
affidrs satisfactorily. But when out of hearing of the gentle- 
men whom he had left, his step became so slow and irresolute 
as to correspond with his doubts and his fears. At length he 
paused in an antechamber to collect his ideas and form his 
plan of argument before approaching his daughter. 

' In what more hopeless and inextricable dilemma was ever 
an unfortunate man involved!' Such was the tenor of his 
reflections. ' If we now fall to pieces by disunion, there can 
be little doubt that the government will take my life as the 
prime agitator of the insurrection. Or, grant I could stoop to 
save myself by a hasty submission, am I not, even in that case, 
utterly ruined! I have broken irreconcilably with Ratclifle, 
and can have nothing to expect from that quarter but insult 
and persecution. I must wander forth an impoverished and 
dishonoured man, without even the means of sustaining Ufe, 
far less wealth sufficient to counterbalance the infamy which 
my countrymen, both those whom in the case supposed I desert 
and those whom I join, will attach to the name of the political 
renegade. It is not to be thought of. And yet^ what choice 
remains between this lot and the ignominious scafibld t Nothing 
can save me but reconciliation with these men ; and, to accom- 
plish this, I have promised to Langley that Isabella shall many 
him ere midnight, and to Mareechal, that she shall do so with- 
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out oompulsion. I have but one remedy betwixt me and ruin 
— her consent to take a suitor whom ahe dislikes, upon such 
short notice as would disgust her even were he a favoured 
lover. But I must trust to the romantic generosity of her 
disposition ; and let me paint the necessity of her obedience 
ever so strongly, I cannot overcharge its reality.' 

Having finished this sad chsun of reflections upon his 
perilous condition, he entered his daughter's apartment with 
every nerve bent up to the support of the argument which he 
was about to sustain. Though a deceitful and ambitious man, 
he was not so devoid of natural affection but that he was 
shocked at the part he was about to act, in practising on the 
feelings of a dutiful and affectionate child ; but the recollections 
that, if he succeeded, his daughter would only be trepanned 
into an advantageous match, and that, if he failed, he himself 
was a lost man, were quite sufficient to drown all scruples. 

He found Miss Vere seated by the window of her dressing- 
room, her head reclining on her hand, and either sunk in 
slumber or so deeply engaged in meditation that she did not 
hear the noise he made at his entrance. He approached with 
his features composed to a deep expression of sorrow and 
Efympathy, and, sitting down beside her, solicited her attention 
by quietly taking her hand, a motion which he did not fail to 
accompany with a deep sigh. 

'My father 1' said Isabella^ with a sort of starts which 
expressed at least as much fear as joy or affection. 

' Yes, Isabella,' said Vere, ' your unhappy father, who comes 
now as a penitent to crave forgiveness of his daughter for an 
injuiy done to her in the excess of his afiection, and then to 
take leave of her for ever.' 

'Sir I Offence to me! Take leave for ever! What does 
all this mean 1 ' said Miss Vere. 

' Yes, Isabella, I am serious. But first let me ask you, have 
you no suspicion that I may have been privy to the strange 
chance which befell you yesterday morning 1 ' 

'You, sirf ' answered Isabella, stammering between a con- 
sciousness that he had guessed her thoughts justly and the 
shame as well as fear which forbade her to acknowledge a 
suspicion so degrading and so unnatural. 

' Yes,' he continued, ' your hesitation confesses that you en- 
tertained such an opinion, and I have now the painful task of 
acknowledging that your suspicions have done me no injustice. 
But listen to my motives. In an evil hour I countenanced the 
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addraENMB of Sir Frederick Langley, OQDoeiTing it hnpoBsible 
that you ootild have any permanent objections to a match where 
the advantages were^ in most respects, on your side. In a 
worse^ I entiled with him into measures calculated to restore 
our banished monarch and the independence of my country. 
He has taken advantage of my unguarded cwifidence, and now 
has my life at his disposaL' 

* Your life^ sirf said Isabella, faintly. 

'Yes, Isabella,' continued her father, 'the life of him who 
gave life to you. So soon as I foresaw the excesses into which 
his headlong passion — for, to do him justice, I believe his 
unreasonable conduct arises from excess of attachment to you — 
was likely to hurry him, I endeavoured, by finding a plausible 
pretext for your absence for some weeks, to extricate myself 
from the dilemma in which I am placed. For this purpose I 
wished, in case your objecticxis to the matoh continued insur- 
mountable, to have sent you privately for a few months to the 
convent of your maternal aunt at Paris. By a series of mistakes 
you have been brought from the place of secrecy and security 
which I had destined for your temporary abode. Fate has 
baffled my last chance of escape, and I have only to give you 
my blessing and send you from the castle with Mr. RatcUffe, 
who now leaves it ; my own fate will soon be decided.' 

'Good Heaven, sirl can tins be possiblef exclaimed Isabella. 
' 0, why was I freed from the restraint in which you placed met 
or why did you not impart your pleasure to me f ' 

'Think an instant, Isabella. Would you have had me 
prejudice in your opinion the friend I was most desirous of 
aerving, by ooaunnnioatuig to you the injuriouB <«gemei« ^th 
which he pursued his object t Could I do so honourably, having 
promised to assist his suit t But it is all over. I and Mareschal 
have made up our minds to die like men ; it only remains to 
send you from hence under a safe escort.' 

'Great powers I and is there no remedy t' said the terrified 
young woman. 

'None, my child,' answered Yere, gently, 'unless one which 
you would not advise your father to adopt — ^to be the first to 
betray his friends.' 

'0, no ! no I' she answered, abhorrently yet hastOy, as if to 
reject the temptation which the alternative presented to her. 
' But is there no other hope— through flight, through media- 
tion, through supplicationt I will bend my knee to Sir 
Frederick 1' 
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'It would be a fruitless degradation; he is determined on 
his course, and I am equally resolved to stand the hazard of 
my fate. On one condition only he will turn aside from his 
purpose, and that condition my Ups shall never utter to vou.' 

'Name it, I conjure you, my dear father!' exdaimed 
Isabella. 'What can he ask that we ought not to grants 
to prevent the hideous catastrophe with which you are 
threatenedf 

' That, Isabella,' said Yere^ solenmly, ' you shall never know 
until your f ather^s head has rolled on the bloody scaffold ; then, 
indeed, you will learn there was one sacrifice by which he might 
have been saved.' 

'And why not speak it nowt' said Isabella; 'do you fear I 
would flinch from tlie sacrifice of fortune for your preservation 1 
or would you bequeath me the bitter legacy of life-long remorse, 
so oft as I shall think that you perished while there remained 
one mode oi preventing the dreadful misfortune that overhangs 
your 

'Then, my child,' said Yere, 'since you press me to name 
what I would a thousand times rather leave in silence, I must 
inform you that he will accept for ransom nothing but your 
hand in marriage, and that conferred before midnight this very 
evening 1 ' 

' This evening, sir ! ' said the young lady, struck with honor 
at the proposal — 'and to such a man! A manf a monster, 
who could wish to win the daughter by threatening the life of 
the father ; it is impossible ! ' 

'You say right, my child,' answered her father, 'it is indeed 
impossible ; nor have I either the right or the wish to exact 
such a sacrifice. It is the course of nature that the old should 
die and be forgot, and the young should live and be happy.' 

'My fathw die, and his child can save him I but no — ^no — 
my dear father, pardon me, it is impossible ; ^u only wish to 
guide me to your wishes. I know your object is what you 
think my happiness, and this dreadful tale is only told to 
influence my conduct and subdue my scruples.' 

' My daughter,' replied Ellieslaw, in a tone where offended 
authority seemed to struggle with parental affection — ' my child 
suspects me of inventing a false tale to work upon her feelings 1 
Even this I must bear, and even from this unworthy suspicion 
I must descend to vindicate myself. You know the stainless 
honour of your cousin Mareschal ; mark what I shall write to 
him, and judge from his answer if the danger in which we 
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stand is not real, and whether I have not used eyeiy means to 
avert it.' 

He sate down, wrote a few lines hastily and handed them 
to Isabella, who^ after repeated and painful efforts, cleared her 
eyes and head sufficiently to discern their purport. 

'Dear oonsin,' said the billet, 'I find my daughter, as I 
expected, in despair at the untimely and premature urgency 
of Sir fVederick Langley. She cannot even ocnnprehend the 
peril in which we stand, or how much we are in his power. Use 
your influence with him, for Heaven's sake^ to modify proposals 
to the acceptance of which I cannot^ and will not, urge my 
child against all her own feelings, as well as those of delicacy 
and propriety, and oblige your loving cousin, K. Y.' 

In the agitation of the moment, when her swimming eyes 
and dizzy brain could hardly comprehend the sense of what she 
looked upon, it is not surprising that Miss Yere should have 
omitted to remark that this letter seemed to rest her scruples 
rather upon the form and time of the proposed union than on 
a rooted dislike to the suitor proposed to her. Mr. Yere rang 
the bell and gave the letter to a servant to be delivered to 
Mr. Mareschal, and, rising from his chair, continued to traverse 
the apartment in silence and in great agitation until the answer 
was returned. He glanced it over, and wrung the hand of his 
daughter as he gave it to her. The tenor was as follows : — 

' Mt dear Kiksxan — ^I have already urged the knight on the 
point you mention, and I find him as fixed as Cheviot. I am 
truly sorry my fair cousin should be pressed to give up any of 
her maidenly rights. Sir Frederick consents, however, to leave 
the castle with me the instant the ceremony is performed, and 
we will raise our followers and begin the fray. Thus there is 
great hope the bridegroom may be knocked on the head before 
he and tiie bride can meet again, so Bell has a fair chance to 
be Lady Langley d trii hon fnarthd. For the rest, I can only 
say that, if i^e can make up her mind to the alliance at all — 
it is no time for mere maiden ceremony — ^my pretty cousin 
must needs consent to marnr in haste, or we shall all repent at 
leisure, or rather have very uttle leisure to repent ; which is all 
at present from him who rests your affectionate kinsman, 

'R. M.' 

'P.S.— Tell Isabella that I would rather cut the knight's 
throat after all, and end the dilemma that way, than see her 
constrained to many him against her ^ill.' 
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When babella had read this letter it dropped from her hand, 
and she wotdd, at the same time, have fkUen from her chair, 
had she not been supported by her father. 

'My God, my chUd will die !' exclaimed Yere, the feelings 
of nature overcoming^ even in hu breast^ the sentimentB of 
selfish policy; 4ook up, Isabella — ^iook up, my child ; comewhat 
will, you shall not be the saerifioe. I will fall myself with the con- 
sciousness I leave you happy. My child may weep on my grave, 
but she shall not — ^not in this instance— reproach my memory.' 
He called a servant. * €k>^ bid Ratclifie come hither directly.' 

During this interval MLh Yero became deadly pale, dendied 
her hands, pressing the palms strongly together, closed her 
eyes, and drew her lips with strong compression, as if the severe 
constraint which she put upon her internal feelings extended 
even to her muscular organisation. Then raising her head and 
drawing in her breath strongly ere she spoke^ she said, with 
firmness, ' Father, I consent to the marriage.' 

' You shall not — you shall not ; my child — ^my dear child, 
you shall not embrace certain misery to free me from uncertain 
danger.' So exclaimed Ellieslaw ; and, strange and inconsistent 
beings that we are ! he expressed the real tiiough momentary 
feelings of his heart 

' Father,' repeated Isabella^ ' I will consent to this marriage.' 

'No, my child, no; not now at least. We will humble 
ourselves to obtain delay from him; and yet» Isabella, could 
you overcome a dislike which has no real foundation, tUnk, in 
other respects, what a match I — ^wealth, rank, importance.' 

'Father ! ' reiterated Isabella, 'I have consented.' 

It seemed as if she had lost the power of saying anything 
else, or even of varying the phrase which, with such effort^ she 
had compelled herself to utter. 

' Heaven bless thee, my child I — ^Heaven bless thee ! And it 
mil bless thee with riches, with pleasure, with power.' 

Miss Yere faintly entreated to be left by herself for the rest 
of the evening. 

'But will you not receive Sir Frederick T' said her father, 
anxiously. 

'I wUl meet him,' she replied — 'I will meet him — ^when I 
must, and where I must ; but spare me now.' 

' Be it so, my dearest ; you shall know no restraint that I 
can save you from. Do not think too hardly of Sir fVederick 
for this ; it is an excess of passion.' 

Isabella waved her hand impatiently. 
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'Forgive me, my child; I go. Heaven bless theel At 
eleven — if you oaU me not before — at eleven I come to seek 
you.' 

When he left Isabella she dropped upon her knees.^' Heaven 
aid me to support the resolution I have taken. Heaven only 
can! 0, poor Eamsdiff! who shall comfort hhnt and wiUi 
what contempt will he pronounce her name who listened to 
him to-day and gave herself to another at night I But let him 
despise me, better so than that he should know the truth. 
Let him despise me ; if it will but lessen his grief, I should feel 
comfort in the loss of his esteem.' 

She wept bitterly ; attempting in vain, from time to time, 
to commence the prayer for which she had sunk on her knees, 
but unable to calm her spirits sufficiently for the exercise of 
devotion. As she remained in this agony of mind the door of 
her apartment was slowly opened. 



CHAPTER XV 

The darkBome cave they entar, where thev fonnd 
The wofiil maiL low Bitting on the groand, 
Mnang Ml aadly in his smlen mind. 

^agrieQueene, 

Thb intruder on Miss Vere's sonowB was Ratdlifife. EUiedaw 
had, in the agitation of his mind, forgotten to countermand the 
order he had given to call him thither, so that he opened the 
door with the words, 'You sent for me, Mr. Yere.' Then 
looking around — 'Miss Yere, alone! on the ground! and in 
tears!' 

'Leave me — leave me, Mr. Ratoliffe,' said the imhappy 
young lady. 

'I must not leave you,' said Batdiffe; 'I have been re- 
peatedly requesting admittance to take my leave of you, and 
have been refused, until your father himself sent for me. 
Blame me not if I am bold and intrusive; I have a duty to 
discharge which makes me so.' 

'I cannot listen to vou, I cannot speak to you, Mr. Rat- 
cli£fe ; take my best wishes, and for God's sake leave me.' 

' Tell me only,' said Ratdiffe, ' is it true that this monstrous 
match is to go forward, and this veiy nightf I heard the 
servants proclaim it as I was on the great staircase ; I heard 
the directions given to clear out the chapel.' 

'Spare me, Mr. Ratdiffe,' replied the luckless bride; 'and, 
from the state in which you see me, judge of the cruelty of 
these questions.' 

'Married! to Sir Frederick Langleyl and this night! It 
must not-~~cannot — shall not be.' 

' It miut be, Mr. Ratdiffe, or my father is ruined.' 

'Ahl I understand,' answered Batdifie ; ' and you have sacri- 
ficed yourself to save him who But let the virtue of the 

child atone for the faults of the father ; it is no time to rake 
them up. What can be done! Time presses. I know but 
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one lemedy ; with foiuMuid'-twentj hours I might find many. 
Miss Yere, tou must implore the protection of the only human 
being who has it in his power to control the oouise of events 
which threatens to huny you before it.' 

'And what human bemg,' answered Miss Yere, 'has such 
power?' 

'Start not when I name him,' said Ratolifie, coming near 
her, and speaking in a low but distinct voice. ' It is he who is 
called Elshender, the Recluse of Mucklestane Moor.' 

'You are mad, Mr. Ratcliffe^ or you mean to insult my 
misery by an ill-timed jest !' 

'I am as much in my senses, young lady,' answered her 
adviser, 'as you are; and I am no idle jester, far less with 
miseiy, least of all with your misery. I swear to you that this 
being, who is other &r than what he seems, actually possesses 
the means of redeeming you from this hateful union.' 

' And of ensuring my father's safety t ' 

' Yes I even that,' said Ratdiffe, ' if you plead his cause with 
him. Yet how to obtam admittance to the Recluse ! ' 

' Fear not that,' said Miss Yere, suddenly recollecting the 
incident of the rose ; ' I remember he desired me to call upon 
him for aid in my extremity, and gave me this flower as a 
token. Ere it faded away entirely, I would need, he said, his 
assistance ; is it possible his words can have been aught but 
the ravings of insanity f 

'Doubt it not, fear it not; but above all,' said Ratcliffe, 
'let us lose no time. Are you at liberty and unwatched f 

'I believe so^' said Isabdla; 'but what would you have me 
to dot' 

'Leave the castle instantly,' said Ratdiffe, 'and throw your- 
self at the feet of this eztraordinaxy man, who, in circumstances 
that seem to argue the extremity of the most contemptible 
poverty, possesses yet an almost absolute influence over your 
fate. Guests and servants are deep in their carouse, the 
leaders sitting in conclave on their treasonable schemes. My 
horse stands ready in the stable ; I will saddle one for you, 
and meet you at the little garden gate. 0, let no doubt of my 
prudence or fidelity prevent your taking the only step in your 
power to escape the dreadful fate which must attend the wife 
of Sir Frederick Langley I ' 

'Mr. Ratdifie,' said Miss Yere, 'you have always been 
esteemed a man of honour and probity. You have maintained, 
I am sensible^ a powerful though mysterious influence over the 
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destimeB of this tamily. A dzowning wretch will always oatoh 
at the feeblest twig: I will trust you, I will follow your 
advioe^ I will meet you at the garden gate.' 

She bolted the outer door of her apartment as soon as Mr. 
Batoliffe left her, and descended to the garden by a separate 
stair of communication which opened to her dressing-nxmi. 
On the way she felt inclined to retract the consent ^e had 
so hastily given to a plan so hopeless and extrayagant. But 
as she passed in her descent a priyate door which entered 
into the chapel from the backstairi she heard the voice of 
the female servants as they were employed in the task of 
cleaning it. 

'Married 1 and to sae bad a man. Ewhow, sirs ! ony thing 
rather than that.' 

'They are right — they are rights' said Miss Yere; 'any- 
thing rather than that 1 ' 

She hurried to the garden. Mr. Batdiffe was true to his 
appointment : the horses stood saddled at the garden gate, and 
in a few minutes they were advancing rapidly towards the hut 
of the Solitary. 

While the ground was favourable the speed of their journey 
was such as to prevent much communication; but when a 
steep ascent compelled them to slacken their pace, a new cause 
of apprehension occurred to Miss Vere's mind. 

'Mr. Ratdiffe^' she said, pulling up her horse's bridle, 'let 
us prosecute no farther a journey which nothing but the 
extreme agitation of my mind can vindicate my having under- 
taken. I am well aware that this man passes among the vulgar 
as being poaaeaaed of aupematuiHl powera, and canying on an 
intercourse with beings of another world; but I would have 
you aware I am neither to be imposed on by such follies, nor, 
were I to believe in their existence, durst I, with my feelings 
of religion, apply to this being in my distress.' 

' I should have thought^ Miss Yere,' replied Ratdiffe, ' my 
character and habits of thinking were so well known to you 
that you might have held me exculpated from crediting in such 
absurdity.' 

'But in what other mode,' said Isabella, 'can a being so 
miserable himself in appearance possess the power of assisting 
met' 

'Miss Yere,' said Ratdifie, after a momentary pause, ' I am 
bound by a sdemn oath of secrecy. You must, without farther 
explanation, be satisfied with my pledged assurance that he 
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does poaaeBS the power, if you can inspire him with the will ; 
and that, I doubt not> joa will be able to do.' 

'Mr. Ratdiffe,' said Miss Yere^ 'you may yourself be mis- 
taken ; you ask an unlimited degree of confidence from me.' 

'BecoUect, ;Miss Vere,' he replied, 'that when, in your 
humanity, you asked me to interfere with your father in 
favour of HasweU and his ruined family — when you requested 
me to prevail on him to do a thing most abhorrent to his 
nature, to forgive an injury and remit a penalty — I stipulated 
that you should ask me no questions concerning the sources of 
my influence. Tou foimd no reason to distrust me then, do 
not distrust me now.' 

'But the extraordinary mode of life of this man,' said t/baa 
Yere; 'his seclusion, bis figure, the deepness of misanthropy 
which he is said to express in his language. Mr. Ratclifie, what 
can I think of him if he really possesses the powers you 
ascribe to himt' 

' This man, young lady, was bred a Catholic, a sect which 
affords a thousand instances of those who have retired from 
power and affluence to voluntary privations more strict even 
than his.' 

' But he avows no religions motive,' replied Miss Yere. 

' No,' replied Batcli£fo ; ' disgust with the world has operated 
his retreat from it without assuming the veil of superstition. 
Thus far I may tell you — ^he was bom to great wealth, which 
his parents designed should become greater by his union with 
a kinswoman, whom for that purpose they bred up in their 
own house. You have seen his figure ; judge what the young 
lady must have thought of the lot to which she was destined. 
Yet, habituated to lus appearance, she showed no reluctance, 
and the friends of — of the person whom I speak of, doubted 
not that the excess of his attachment, the various acquisitions 
of his mind, his many and amiable qualities^, had overcome the 
natural horror which his destined bride must have entertained 
at an exterior so dreadfully inauspicious.' 

'And did they judge truly f said Isabella. 

' You shall hear. He, at least, was fully aware of his own 
deficiency ; the sense of it haunted him like a phantom. " I 
am," was his own expression to me — ^I mean to a man whcnn 
he trusted — " I am, in spite of what you would say, a poor 
miserable outcast, fitter to have been smothered in the cradle 
than to have been brought up to scare the world in which I 
crawL" The person whom he addressed in vain endeavoured 
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to imprees bim ^th the ixidi£Rarenoe to external f ann which is 
the natural result of philosophy, or entreat him to recall the 
Bupeiiorily of mental talents to the more attractiye attributes 
that are merely personal. "I hear you," he would reply; 
" but you speak the voice of cold-blooded stoicism, or, at leasts 
of friendly partiality. But look at every book which we have 
read, those excepted of that abstract philosophy which feels no 
responsive voice in our natural feelings. Is not personal form, 
such as at least can be tolerated witiiout honor and disgust^ 
always represented as essential to our ideas of a friend, far 
more a lover t Is not such a misshapen monster as I am 
excluded, by the very fiat of Nature, from her fairest enjoy- 
ments) What but my wealth prevents all — perhaps even 
Letitia or you — from shunning me as something foreign .to 
your nature, and more odious by bearing that distorted 
resemblance to humanity which we observe in the animal tribes 
that are more hateful to man because they seem his cari- 
cature T" 

'Tou repeat the sentiments of a madman,' said MissVere. 

'No,' replied her conductor, 'imless a morbid and excessive 
sensibility on such a subject can be termed insanity. Yet I 
will not deny that this governing feeling and apprehension 
carried the person who entertained it to lei^ths which indicated 
a deranged imagination. He appeared to think that it was 
necessary for him, by exuberant and not always well-chosen 
instances of liberality, and even profusion, to imite himself to 
the human race, frcnn which he conceived himself naturally 
dissevered. The benefits which he bestowed, from a disposition 
naturally philanthropical in an uncommon degree, were ex- 
aggerated by the influence of the goading reflection that more 
was necessary frcnn him than from others — lavishing his 
treasures as if to bribe mankind to receive him into their class. 
It is scarcely necessaiy to say that the bounty which flowed 
from a source so capricious was often abused, and his confidence 
frequently betrayed. These disappointments, which occur to 
all, more or less, and most to such as confer benefits without 
just discrimination, his diseased fancy set down to the hatred 
and contempt excited by his personal deformity. But I fatigue 
you, Miss Yeret' 

'No, by no means; I — ^I could not prevent my attention 
from wandering an instant ; pray proceed.' 

'He became at length,' continued RatclifiTe^ 'the most in- 
genious self-tormentor of whom I have ever heard ; the scoff of 
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the zabUe, and the sneer ol the yet more faratalTolgarol his own 
rank, was to him agony and breaking on the wheel. He re- 
garded the laugh of the oommon people whom he passed on the 
street^ and the suppressed titter, or yet mora offensive tenor, 
of the young girls to whom he was introduced in company, as 
proo& of the true sense which the world entertained of him, as 
a prodigy unfit to be received among them on the usual tenns 
of society, and as vindicating the wisdom of his purpose in 
withdrawing ^imafllf from among them. On the faith and 
sincerity of two persons alone he seemed to rely implicitly—- on 
that of his betrothed bride and of a friend eminently gifted in 
personal accomplishments^ who seemed, and indeea probably 
was, sincerely attached to him. He ought to have been so sA 
leasts for he was Hterally loaded with benefits by him whom 
you are now about to see. The parents of the subject of mv 
stoiy died within a short space of each other, llieir death 
postponed the marriage, for which the day had been fixed. 
The lady did not seem greatly to mourn this delay, perhaps 
that was not to have been expected; but she intimated no 
change of intention when, after a decent interval, a second day 
was named for their union. The friend of whom I spoke was 
then a constant resident at the Hall. In an evil hour, at the 
earnest request and entreaty of this friend, they joined a 
general party, where men of di£ferent political opinions were 
mingled, and where they diank deep. A quarrel ensued ; the 
friend c^ the Becluse drew his sword with others, and was 
thrown down and disarmed by a more powerful antagonist. 
They fell in the struggle at the feet of the Beduse, who^ maimed 
and truncated as his formappears, possesses, nevertheless, great 
strength, as well as violent passions. He caught up a sword, 
piero«l the heart of his friend^ antagonist, was ^ied, and his life, 
with difficulty, redeemed from justice at the expense of ajoar'a 
dose imprisonment! the punishment of manslaughter. Tne in- 
cident affacted him most deeply, the more that the deceased was 
a man of excellent character, iuui had sustained gross insult and 
injury ere he drew his sword. I think, from that moment, I 
observed — ^I beg pardon — ^the fits of morbid sensibility which 
had tormented this unfortunate gentleman were rendered hence- 
forth more acute by remorse^ which he, of all men» was least 
capable of having incurred, or of sustaining when it became his 
unhappy lot. His paroxysms of agony could not be concealed 
from the lady to whom he was betrothed; and it must be 
confessed they were of an alarming and fearful nature. He 

V 8 
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comforted hiniieU that, at the eroiiy of his impriaonmeDt^ he 
oouM form inth his wife aiul friend a BooletyyeDouded bj which 
he might dispense with more extensi?e oommmiieatioii witAi the 
world. He was deoeived; before that term elapsed his friend 
and his betrothed bride were man and wife. The eflfoots oi a 
shook 80 dreadful on an ardent temperament^ a disposition 
already soared by bitter xvoom^ and loosened by the indtd- 
genoe of a gloomy imagination from the rest of mankind, I oan- 
not desoribi to yon ; it was as if the last oMe at which the 
vessel rode had snddenly parted, and left her abandoned to all 
the wild fury of the tempest. He was placed nnder medical 
restraint as a lunatic As a temporary measore this might 
hare been justifiable; but his httd-hearted friend, who^ in 
consequence of his marriage, was now his nearest ally, ]»o- 
l<Higed his confinement in order to enjoy the management of 
his tmnmnnA estates. There was one who owed his all to the 
sufierer, an humble friend, but grateful and faithful. By 
unceasing exerti<m and repeated inyocation of justice, he at 
length succeeded in obtaining his patron's freedom and rein- 
statement in the management of his own property, to which was 
soon added that of his intended bride^ who haring died without 
male issue, her estates reverted to him, as heir di entail. But 
freedom and wealth were unable to restore the equipoise of his 
mind : to the former his grief made him indiffidrent ; the latter 
only served him as far as it affinded him the means of indul- 
ging his strange and wayward fancy. He had renounced the 
CSatih.<dic religion, but perhaps some of its doctrines continued 
to influence a mind over which remcmie and misanthropy now 
assumed, in appearance^ an unbounded authority. His me has 
eonce been that alternately of a pilgrim and a hermit, suffering 
the most severe privatkMU, not indeed in ascetic devotion, but 
hi abhorrence of mankind. Tet no man's words and actions 
have been at sudi a wide diflference, nor has any hypocritical 
wretch ever been more ingenious in assigmng good motives for 
his vile actions than this unfortunate in reoondling to his 
abstract principles of misanthropy a conduct whidi flows from 
his natunJ generosity and kindness of feeling.' 

'Still, Mr. RatQliff»— still you describe the inooDsistencies of 
a madman.' 

'By no means,' replied Batclifi^ *That the imagination of 
this gentleman is disordered, I will not pretend to dispute ; I 
have already tcM you that it has sometimes broken out into 
paroxysms approaching to real mental alienation. But it is of 
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his common state of mind that I speak ; it is irregular, but 
not deranged ; the shades are as gradual as those that divide 
the light ci noonday from midnight. The courtier who ruins 
his fortune for the attainment of a title which can do him no 
good, or power of which he can make no suitable or creditable 
use, the miser who hoards his useless wealth, and the prodigal 
who squanders it^ are all marked with a certain shade of 
insanity. To criminals who are guilty of enormities, when the 
temptation, to a sober mind, bears no proportion to the horror 
of the act^ or the probability of detection and punishment, the 
same observation applies ; and every violent passion, as well as 
anger, may be termed a short madness.' 

'Tliis may be all good philosophy, Mr. Batcliffe^' answered 
Miss Yere ; 'but, excuse me, it by no means emboldens me to 
visit at thjs late hour a person whose extravagance of imagina- 
tion you yourself can only paUiate.' 

'Rather, then,' said Ratdiiffe, 'receive my solemn assur- 
ances that you do not incur the dightest danger. But what I 
have been hitherto afraid to mention for fear of alarming you 
is, that now when we are within sight of his retreat, for I can 
discover it through the twili^^t^ I must go no ferther with 
you; you must proceed alone.' 

' Alone t I dare not.' 

'Tou must^' continued Batdiffe. 'I will remain here and 
wait for you.' 

'Tou will not| then, stir from this place,' said Ifiss Yere; 
'yet the distance is so great» you oould not hear me were I to 
cry for aasistanoe.' 

'Fear nothing,' said her guide; 'or observe, at leasts the 
utmost caution in stifling eveiy expression of timidity. Re- 
member that his predominant and most hanuwing apprehen- 
sion arises from a consciousness of the hideousness of his 
appearance. Your path lies straight beside yon half-fallen 
willow; keep the left side of it, the marsh lies on the right. 
Farewell for a time. Remember the evil you are threatened 
with, and let it overcome at once your fears and scruples.' 

'Mr. Ratdiffe,' said Isabella, 'farewell; if you have deceived 
one so unfortunate as myself you have cmeUy wronged her, 
and for ever forfeited the fair character for probity and honour 
to which I have trusted.' 

'On my life— <m my soul,' continued RatdifBa, raising his 
voice as the distance between them increaaed, 'you are safe— 
perfectly safe.' 



CHAPTER XVI 

Twu timie and grie& 
That framed him thus. Time, with his fairer hand. 
Offering the fortones of hia former da^ 
The former man may make him. Bnng na to him. 
And chanoe it as it may. 

OldPlaff. 

Tbe bouimIb of Ratdiffo's voice had died on Isabella's ear; but^ 
as she frequently looked back, it was some encouragement to 
her to discern his form, now darkening in the gloouL Ere, 
however, she went much farther, she lost the object in the 
increasing shade. The last glimmer of the twilight placed her 
before the hut of the Solitary. She twice extended her hand 
to the door, and twice she withdrew it ; and when she did at 
length make the effort, the knock did not equal in violence the 
throb of her own bosom. Her next efibrt was louder; her 
third was reiterated, for the fear of not obtaining the protection 
from which Ratdiffe promised so much began to overpower 
the terrors of his presence from whom she was to request it. 
At length, as she still received no answer, she repeatedly called 
upon the Dwarf by his assumed name, and requested him to 
answer and open to her. 

* What miserable being is reduced,' said the appalling voice of 
the Solitary, ' to seek refuge here t Go hence ; when the heath- 
fowl need shelter, they seek it not in the nest of the night- 
raven.' 

' I come to you, father,' said Isabella^ ' in my hour of adversity, 
even as you yourself commanded, when you promised your heart 
and your door should be open to my distress ; but I fear * 

^Ha!' said the Solitary, 'then thou art Isabella Yerel Give 
me a token that thou art she.' 

* I have brought you back the rose which you gave me ; it 
has not had time to fade ere the hard fate you foretold has come 
upon me ! ' 
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'And if thou hast thus redeemed thy pledge,' said the Dwarf, 
' I will not forfeit mine. The heart and the door that are shut 
against every other earthly being shall be open to thee and to 
thy sorrows. 

She heard him moye in his hut^ and presently afterwards 
strike a light. One by one, bolt and bar were then withdrawn, 
the heart of Isabella throbbing higher as these obstacles to their 
meeting were suocessiyely remoyed. The door opened and the 
Solitaiy stood before her, his uncouth form and features 
illuminated by the iron lamp which he held in his hand. 

'Enter, daughter of affliction,' he said — 'enter the house 
of misery.' 

She entered, and observed, with a precaution which increased 
her trepidation, that the Becluse's first act, alter setting the 
lamp upon the table, was to replace the numerous bolts which 
seciued the door of his hut. She shrank as she heard the 
noise which accompanied this ominous operation, yet re- 
membered RatcUffe's caution, and endeayoored to suppress all 
appearance of apprehension. The light of the lamp was weak 
and uncertain: out the Solitary, without tiding immediate 
notice of Isabella, otherwise than by motioning her to sit down 
on a small settle beside the fireplace, made haste to kindle some 
dry furze, which presently cast a blase through the cottage. 
Wooden dielyee, which bore a few books, some bundles of dried 
herbs, and one or two wooden cups and platters, were on one 
side of the fire ; on the other were placed some ordinary tools 
of field-labour, mingled with those used by mechanics. Where 
the bed should have been, there was a wooden frame, strewed 
with withered moss and rvishee, the couch of the ascetic. The 
whole mpace of the cottage did not exceed ten feet by six within 
the walls ; and its only furniture, besides what we have men- 
tioned, was a table and two stools formed of rough deals. 

Within these narrow precincts Isabella now found herself 
inclosed with a being whose history had nothing to reassure 
her, and the fearful conformation of whose hideous countenance 
inspired an almost superstitious terror. He occupied the seat 
opposite to her, and, dropping his huge and shaggy eyebrows 
oyer his piercing black eyes, gased at her in silence, as if agitated 
by a variety of contending feelings. On the other side sate 
Iinrbella, pale as death, her long hair uncurled by the evening 
damps, and ftJling over her shoulders and breeyBt^ as the wet 
streamers droop from the mast when the storm has passed away 
and left the vessel stranded on the beach. The Dwarf first 
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broke the sUenoe with the Bodden, abrupt^ and alannmg 
question — ' Woman, what evil fate has biought thee hither 1' 

'My father's danger and your own oominaDdy' she replied 
faintly, but firmly. 

* And you hope for aid from met ' 

' If you oan bestow it|' she replied, still in the same tone of 
mild submission. 

'And how should I possess that powerT continued the 
Dwarf, with a bitter sneer. ' Is mine the form of a redresser of 
wrongs f Is this the castle in which one powerful enough to 
be sued to by a fair suppliant is likely to hold his residence f 
I but mocked thee, girl, when I said I would relieve thee. 

'Then must I depart and face my hJbe as I best may 1' 

' No 1 ' said the Dwarf, rising and interposing between her 
and the door, and motioning to her sternly to resume her seat — 
'nol you leaye me not in this way; we must haye farther 
conference. Why should one being desire aid of another 1 Why 
should not each be sufficient to itself 1 Look round you; I^ 
the most despised and most decrepit on Nature's common, hayo 
required sympathy and help from no one. These stones are of 
my own piling ; these utensils I framed with my own hands ; 
and with this^' and he laid his hand with a fierce smOe on 
the long dagger which he always wore beneath his garment^ and 
unsheaUied it so far that the blade glimmered clear in the 
firelight — 'with this,' he pursued, as he thrust the weapon 
back into the scabbard, ' I cian, if necessary, defend the vital 
spark inclosed in this poor tronk against the fairest and 
strongest that shall threaten me with injury.' 

It was with difficulty Isabella refrained from screaming out 
aloud ; but she did refrain. 

' This,' continued Uie Beduse, 'is the life of nature — solitary, 
self-sufficing, and independent. The wolf calls not the wolf to 
aid him in forming his den ; and the yulture invites not another 
to assist her in striking down her prey.' 

'And when they are unable to procure themselves support^' 
said Isabella, judiciously thinking that he would be most 
accessible to argument couched in his own metaphorical style, 
' what then is to befall them I' 

'Let them starve, die, and be forgotten ; it is the common 
lot of humanity.' 

' It is the lot of the wild tribes of nature,' said Isabella, ' but 
chiefly of those who are destined to support themselves by 
rapine, which brooks no partner; but it is not the law of nature 
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in genenly even the lower orderB have confederacies for mntnai 
defence. But mankind — ^the race would perish did they cease 
to aid each other. From the time that the mother binds the 
child's head till the moment that some kind assistant wipes the 
death-damp from the brow of the dying, we cannot exist without 
mutual help. All, therefore, that need aid haye right to ask 
it of their f eUow-mortals ; no one who has the power oi granting 
can refuse it without guilt.' 

'And in this simple hope, poor maiden,' said the Solitary, 
'thou hast come into the desert to seek one whose wish it were 
that the league thou hast spoken of were broken for ever, and 
that in very truth the wh^e race should perish f Wert thou 
not frightened 1 ' 

'Misery,' said Isabella, firmly, 'is superior to fear.' 

'Hast thou not heard it stud in thy mortal world that I 
have leagued myself with other powers, deformed to the eye 
and maleTolent to the human race as myself f Hast thou not 
heard thisi And dost thou seek my cell at midnight^ 

' The Being I worship supports me against such idle fears,' 
said Isabella ; but the increasing agitation of her bosom belied 
the affected courage which her words expressed. 

'Ho! ho!' said the Dwarf, 'thou vauntest thyself a philo- 
sopher 1 Tet, shouldst thou not haye thought of the danger of 
entrusting thyself, young and beautiful, in the power of one so 
spited against humanity as to place his chief pleasure in de- 
facings destroying; and degrading her fairest woriul' 

Isabella, much alarmed, continued to answer with fimmosa  
'Whatever injuries you may have sustained in the world, you 
are incapable of revenging them on one who never wrcniged 
you, nor, wilfully, any other.' 

'Ay, but, maiden,' he continued, his dark eyes flashing with 
an expression of malignity which communicated itself to his 
wild and distorted features, 'revenge is the hungry wolf, which 
asks only to tear flesh and lap blood. Think you the lamb's 
plea of innocence would be listened to by himf ' 

'Man!' said Isabella, rising, and expressing herself with 
much dignity, ' I fear not the horrible ideas with which you 
would impress me. I cast them from me with disdain. Be 
you mortal or fiend, you would not o£for injiuy to one who 
sought you as a suppliant in her utmost need. Touwouldnot — 
you durst not.' 

'Thou sayst truly, maiden,' rejoined the Solitaiy ; 'I dare 
not — I would not. Begone to thy dwelling. Fear nothing 
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with which they threaten thee. Thou hast aaked my proteetioa; 
thou ahalt find it effectuaL' 

* But, &ther, this yexy night I haye consented to wed the 
man that I abhor, or I must put the seal to my £ather^s 
ruin.' 

'This nightf at what hour T 

< Ere midnight.' 

'And twilight,' said the Dwarf, 'has already passed away. 
But fear nothing, there is ample time to protect thee.' 

'And my father)' continued Isabella, in a suppliant tone. 

' Thy father,' replied the Dwarf, ' has been, and is, my most 
bitter enemy. But fear not ; thy virtue shall save him. And 
now, begone ; were I to keep thee longer by me I might again 
fall into the stupid dreams concerning human worth from which 
I have been so fearfully awakened. But fear nothing ; at the 
yeiy foot of the altar I will redeem thee. Adieu, time presses, 
and I must act ! ' 

He led her to the door of the hut, which he opened for her 
departure. She remounted her horse, which had been feeding 
in the outer indosure, and pressed him forward by the light of 
the moon, which was now rising, to the spot where she had 
left Ratcliffe. 

' Haye you succeeded t ' was his first eager question. 

'I have obtained promises from him to whom you sent me ; 
but how can he possibly accomplish them f ' 

'Thank God 1' said Batdiffo; 'doubt not his power to fulfil 
his promise.' 

At this moment a shrill whistle was heard to resound along 
the heath. 

' Hark !' said Batdiffe, 'he calls me. Miss yere,rotum home, 
and leaye unbolted the postem-door of the garden; to that 
which opens on the backstairs I have a private key.' 

A second whistle was heard, yet more shrill and prolonged 
than the first. 

'I come, I come,' sud BatcHffe; and, setting spurs to his 
horse, rode over the heath in the direction of the Becluse's hut. 
Miss Vero returned to the castle, the mettle of the animal on 
which she rode, and her own anxiety of mind, combining to 
accelerate her journey. 

She obeyed Batdifie's directions, though without well 
apprehending their purpose, and, leaving her horse at large in 
a paddock near the garden, hurried to her own apartment, which 
she reached without observation. She now unbolted her door, 
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and mng her beU for lights. Her father appeaved along with 
the servant who answered her summons. 

'He had been twice,' he said, 'listening at her door during 
the two horns that had elapsed since he left her, and, not hearing 
her speak, had become apprehensive that she was taken ill.' 

'And now, my dear father,' she said, 'permit me to claim 
the promise you so kindly gaye; let the last moments of freedom 
which I am to enjoy be mine without interruption ; and protract 
to the last moment the respite which is allowed me.' 

' I will,' said her father ; ' nor shall you be again interrupted. 
But this disordered drees — ^this dishevelled hair ! do not let me 
find you thus when I call on you again ; the sacrifice, to be 
beneficial, must be Tolimtaiy.' 

'Must it be sof she replied; 'then fear not^ my father! 
the Tictim shall be adorned.' 



I 



CHAPTER XVn 

Thii looks not like a naptiaL 

Much Jdo aboui mikfkig. 



Thb ohapel in the Castle of EUieslaw, destuied to be the 
scene of this ill-omened union, was a building of much older 
date than the oastle itself, though that claimed oonsideiable 
antiquity. Before the waxs between England and Scotland had 
become so common and of such long duration that the buHdings 
along both sides of the Border were chiefly dedicated to warlike 
purposes, there had been a small settlement of monks at 
£llieslaw, a dependency, it is believed by antiquaries, on the 
rich abbey of Jedburgh. Their possessions had long passed 
away under the changes introduced by war and mutual raTage. 
A feudal castle had arisen on the ruin of their cells, and their 
chapel was included in its precincts. 
\ The edifice, in its round arches and massiye pillars^ the 

' simplicity of which referred their date to what has been called 
the Saxon architecture^ presented at all times a dark and sombre 

. appearance, and had been frequently used as the cemetery of 
the family of the feudal lords, as well as f onnerly of the 
monastic brethren. But it looked doubly gloomy by the effoct 
of the few and smoky torches which were used to enlighten it 
on the present occasion, and which, spreading a glare of yellow 
light in their immediate yidnity, were surrounded beyond by a 
red and purple halo reflected from their own smoke, and beyond 

; that again by a sone of darkness which magnified the extent of 
the chapel, while it rendered it impossible for the eye to 
ascertain its limits. Some injudicious ornaments, adopted in 
haste for the occasion, rather added to the dreariness of the 
scene. Old fragments of tapestiy, torn from the walls of other 
apartments, had been hastily and partially disposed around 
those of the chapel, and mingled inconsistently with scutcheons 
and funeral emblems of the dead, which they elsewhere exhibited* 
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On each side of the stone altar was amonumant, the appearance 
of which f onned an equally strange contrast. On the one was 
the figure, in stone, of some grim hermit or monk who had 
died in the odour of sanctity; he was represented as recumbent^ 
in his cowl and scapular, with his face turned upward as in 
the act of devotion, and his hands folded, from which his string 
of beads was dependent. On the other side was a tomb, in the 
Italian taste, composed of the most beautiful statuary marble, 
and accounted a model of modem art. It was erected to the 
memory of Isabella's mother, the late Mrs. Yere of £lliesiaw, 
who was represented as in a dying posture, while a weeping 
cherub^ with eyes averted, seemed in the act of extinguishing 
a dying lamp as emblematic of her speedy dissolution* It was, 
indeed, a masterpiece of art, but misplaced in the rude vault to 
which it had been consigned. Many were surprised, and even 
scandalised, that Ellieslaw, not remarkable for attention to his 
lady while alive, should erect after her death such a costly 
mausoleum in a^ected sorrow; others cleared him from the 
imputation of hypocrisy, and averred that the monument had 
been constructed under the direction and at the sole expense 
of Mr. Batdifie. 

Before these monuments the wedding guests were assembled. 
They were few in number ; for many had left the castle to pre- 
pare for the ensuing political explosion, and £llieslaw was, in 
the circumstances of the case, far from being desirous to extend 
invitations farther than to those near relations whose presence 
the custom of the country rendered indispensable. Next to 
the altar stood Sir Frederick Langley, dark, moody, and 
thoughtful even beyood his wont^ and near him Mareschal, 
who was to play the part of bridesman, as it was called. The 
thoughtless humour of this young gentleman, on which he 
never deigned to place the least restraint^ added to the doud 
which overhung the brow of the brid^room. 

'The bride is not yet come out of her chamber,' he whispered 
to Sir Frederick ; * I trust that we must not have recourse to 
the violent expedients of the Romans which I read of at college. 
It would be hard upon my pretty cousin to be run away with 
twice in two days, though I know none better worth such a 
violent compliment.' 

Sir Frederick attempted to turn a deaf ear to this discourse, 
humming a tune and looking another way ; but Mareschal pro- 
ceeded in the same wild manner. 'This delay is hard upon 
Dr. Hobbler, who was disturbed to accelerate prepaiationa 
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for this jorful eyent when he had Buocessfully extnusted 
the oork ii his thixd bottle. I hope joa will keep him free 
of the censure of his superiors, for I take it this is beyond 
oanonioal hours. But here oome KUieslaw and my pretiy 
cousin — ^prettier than ever, I think, were it not she seems so 
faint and so deadly pale. Hark ye, Sir Knight, if she says not 
TBS with right good-will, it shall be no weddings for all that 
has come and gone yet.' 

^No wedding, sirl' returned Sir Frederick, in a loud 
whisper, the tone of which indicated that his angiy feelings 
were suppressed with difficulty. 

'No; no marriage,' replied Mareschal. ' There's my hand and 
glore on't.' 

Sir Frederick Langley took his hand, and, as he wrung it 
hard, said in a lower whisper, * Maresohal, you shall answer 
this,' and then flung his hand from him. 

'That I will readUy do^' said Maresdbal, 'for neyer word 
escaped my lips that my hand was not ready to guarantee. 
So^ speak up, my pretty cousin, and tell me if it be your free 
will and unbiassed resolution to accept of this gallant knight 
for your lord and husband ; for if you haye the tenth part of a 
scruple upon the subject^ fall back, faU edge, he shall not haye 
you.' 

'Are you mad, Mr. Mareschalf ' said fillieslaw, who, haying 
been this young man's guardian during his minority, often 
emploiyed a tcme of authority towards hun. ' Do you suppose 
I would drag my daughter to the foot of the altar, were it not 
her own choicer 

' Tut^ fillieslaw,' retorted the young gentleman, 'neyer tell 
me of the contrary; her eyes are full of tears, and her cheeks 
are whiter than her white drees. I must insist, in the name of 
common humanity, that the ceremony be adjourned till to- 
morrow.' 

'She shall tell you herself, thou incorrigible iutenneddler in 
what concerns thee not^' said the relentless father, 'that it is 
her wish the ceremony tdiould go on. Is it not^ Isabella, my 
deart' 

'It is,' said Isabella, half-fainting, 'since there va no help 
either in God or man.' 

The first word alone was distinctly audible. Maresohal 
shrugged up his shoulders and stopped back. Ellieslaw led, or 
rather supported, his daughter to the altar. Sir Frederick 
moyed forward and placed himself by her side. The diergyman 
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opened hia prayei^book, and looked to Mr. Yere for the signal 
to commenoe the service. 

^Proceed,' said the latter. 

But a Toioe, as if issuing from the tomb of his deceased wif e^ 
called, in such loud and harsh accents as awakened eyeiy echo 
in the vaulted chapel, * Forbear ! ' 

All were mute and motionless, till a distant rustle and the 
clash of swoid% or something resembling it^ was heard from the 
remote apartments. It ceased almost instantly. 

'What new device is thisi' said Sir Froderick fiercely, 
eyeing Elliesiaw and Maresdhal with a glance of malignant 
suspicion. 

* It can be but the frolic of some intemperate guest^' said 
Elliesiaw, though greatly confounded; 'we must make large 
allowances for the excess of this evening's festivity. Proceed 
with the service.* 

Bef oro the clergyman could obey, the same prohibition which 
they had bef oro hi^ad was repeated from the same spot. The 
femEde attendants screamed and fled from the chapel; the 
gentlemen laid their hands on their . swords. Ere the first 
moment of surprise had passed by, the Dwarf stepped from 
behind the monument, and placed himself full in front of Mr. 
Yere. The effect of so strange and hideous an apparition in 
such a place, and in such circumstances, appalled all present, 
but seemed to annihilate the Laird of Ellieslkw, who, diropping 
his daughter's arm, staggered against the nearest pillar, and^ 
dasping it with his hands as if for support, laid his brow 
against the column. 

'Who is this misformed monster 1' said Sir Frederick ; 'and 
what does he mean by this intrusion t' « 

' It is one who comes to tell you,' said the Dwai<^ with the 
peculiar acrimony which usually marked his manner, ' that in 
marrying that young lady you wed neither the heiress of 
Elliesiaw, nor of Mauley Hall, nor of Polverton, nor of one 
furrow of land, unless she marries with mt consent ; and to thee 
that ccmsent shall never be given. Down— -down on thy knees, 
sordid caitiff, and thank Heaven that thou art prevented from 
wedding qualities with which thou hast no concern — ^portionless 
truth, virtue, and innocence. And thou, base ingrate,' he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to Elliesiaw, ' what is thy wretched 
subterfuge nowl Thou, who wouldst sell thy daughter to 
relieve thee from danger, as in famine thou wouldst have slain 
and devoured her to preserve thy own vile life 1 Ay, hide thy 
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face with thy hands; well mayst them bluah to look on him 
whose body thou diikt oons^ to chains, his hand to guilt, and 
his soul to miseiy. Saved once more by the virtue of her who 
calls thee lather, go hence, and may the patdcm and benefits I 
confer on thee prove literal coals of fire, till thy brain is sealed 
and scorched like mine !' 

Ellieslaw left the chapel with agestnre of mute despair. 

' Follow him, Hubert Batchfie,' said the Dwar^ ^and inform 
him of his destiny. He will rejoice, for to breathe air and 
to handle gold is to him happiness.' 

'I understand nothing of all this,' said ^ Frsdetiok Langley. 
' But we are here a body of gentlemen in aims and authority 
for Eing James; and whetiier you really, sir, be that Sir 
Edward Mauley who has been so long supposed dead in con- 
finement, or whether you be an impostor assuming his name 
and title, we will use the freedom of detaining you till your 
appearance here^ at this moment, is better accounted for; we 
^nll have no spies among us. Seise on him, my friends.' 

But the domestics shrunk back in doubt and alarm. Sir 
Frederick himself stepped forward towards the Beduse, as if 
to lay hands on his person, when his progress was suddenly 
stopped by the ^ttering point of a partisan, which the sturdy 
hand of Hobbie Elliot presented against his bosom. 

'Ill gar daylight shine through ye if ye offer to steer 
himl' said the stout Borderer; 'stand back, or 111 strike ye 
through ! Naebody shall lay a finger on Elshie ; he's a canny 
neighbourly man, aye ready to make a friend help ; and, thougn 
ye may think him a lamiter, vet, grippie for grippie, frieiid, 
111 wad a wether hell make the bluid spin frae under your 
nails. He's a teugh carle, Elshie I he grips Uke a smith's vice.' 

'What has brought you here, EUiott' said Mareschal; 
'who called on you for intorferencet' 

'Troth, Mareschal Wells,' answered Hobble, 'I am just 
come here, wi' twenty or thretty mair o' us, in my ain name 
and the King's — or Queen's, ca' they hert — and Canny Elshie's 
into the ba^ain, to keep the peace, and pay back some ill- 
usage Ellieslaw has gien me. A bonny breakfast the loons 
gae me the ither morning, and him at the bottom on't; and 
trow ye I wasna ready to supper him upl Te needna lay 
vour hands on your swords, gentlemen, the house is ours wi' 
little din ; for the doors were open, and there had been ower 
muckle punch amang your folk; we took their swords and 
pistols as easily as ye wad shiel peaoods.' 
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Marcaohal mshfid out^ and immediately re-entered the ohapel. 

*Bj HeayenI it is tme, Sir Frederi<^; the hoose is filled 
with armed atrangera, and our drunken beasts are all disarmed. 
Draw, and let us fight our way.' 

'Binna rash — ^binna rash,' exclaimed Hobble; 'hear me a 
bit — ^hear me a bit. We mean ye nae harm ; bu^ as ye are in 
arms for King James, as ye ca' him, and the prelat^ we thought 
it right to keep up the auld neighbour war, and stand up for 
the toother ane and the Kirk ; but well no hurt a hair o' your 
heads if ye like to gang hame quietly. And it will be your 
best way, for there's sure news oome frae Loudoun that him 
they oa^ Bang, or Byng, or what is't, has bang'd the French 
ships and the new king aff the coast howeyer; sae ye had best 
bide content wi' auld Nanse for want of a better queen.' 

Batcliffe, who at this moment entered, confirmed these 
accounts so unfayourable to the Jacobite interest Sir Frederick 
almost instantly, and without taking leaye of any one, left the 
castle, with such of his attendants as were able to follow him. 

'And what will you do, Mr. Mareeohal f ' said Ratcliffe. 

'Why, faith,' answered he, smiling, 'I hardly know; my 
spirit Ib too great, and my fortune too small, for me to follow 
the example of the doughty bridesroom. It is not in my nature, 
and it in hardly worth my while.' 

'Well, then, disperse your men and remain quiet, and this 
will be oyerlooked, as there has been no oyert act.' 

' Hout, ay,' said Elliot, 'just let byganes be byganes, and a' 
friends again ; deil ane I bear malice at but Weetbumflat, and 
I hae gien him baith a het skin and a cauld ane. I hadna 
changed three blows of the broadsword wi' him before he lap 
the window into the castle moat, and swattered through it like 
a wild duck. He's a deyer fallow, indeed ! maun kilt awa wi* 
ae bonny lass in the morning and another at night, lees wadna 
serve him I but if he disna kilt himsell out o' the country, I'se 
kilt him wi' a tow, for the Gastleton meeting's dean blawn 
ower ; his friends will no countenance him.' 

During the general confusion Isabella had thrown herself at 
the feet of her kinsman. Sir Edward Mauley, for so we must 
now call the Solitary, to express at once her gratitude and to 
beseech forgiyeness for her father. The eyes of all began to be 
fixed on them, as soon as their own agitation and the bustle of 
the attendants had somewhat abated. Miss Yere kneeled beside 
the tomb of her mother, to whose statue her features exhibited 
a marked resemblance. She held the hand of the Dwarf, which 
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she kiflaed lepeatedly and bathed with teazB. He stood fixed 
and moUonleaB, ezoepting that his eyes glanoed alternately on 
the marble figure and we liTing suppluuit. At length the 
laxge drops which gathered on lids eydushes compelled him to 
draw his hand across them. 

'I tibought^' he said, 'that tears and I had done; but we 
shed them at our birth and their spring dries not until we are 
in our grayee. But no melting of the heart shall diasdye mv 
resolution. I part here, at once and for oyer, with all of which 
the memory (looking to the tomb) or the presence (he 
pressed Isabella's hand) is dear to me. Speak not to mel 
attempt not to thwart my determination ! itwillayail nothing; 
you wjll hear of and see this lump of deformily no more. To 
you I shall be dead ere I am actually in my graye^ and you will 
think of me as of a friend disencumbered from the toils and 
crimes of existence.' 

He kissed Isabella on the forehead, impressed another kiss 
on the brow of the statue by which she knelt^ and left the 
chapel, followed by Ratcliffe. Isabella, almost exhausted by 
the emotions of the day, was carried to her apartment by her 
women. Most of the other guests dispersed, after haying 
separately endeayoured to impress on all who would listen to 
them their disapprobation of the plots fonned against the 
goyemment, or tiieir regret for haying engaged in them. 
Hobbie Elliot assumed the command of the ca^e for the night 
and mounted a regular guard. He boasted not a little of the 
alacrity with which his friends and he had obeyed a hasty 
summons receiyed from Elshie through the faithful Ratclifie. 
And it was a ludcy chance^ he said, t£it on that yery day they 
had got notice that Westbumflat did not intend to keep his 
tryste at Casdeton, but to hold them at defiance ; so that a 
considerable party had assembled at the Heughfoot with the 
intention of paying a yisit to the robber's tower on the ensuing 
mominj^ and their course was easily directed to Elliedaw 
Castle. 



CHAPTER XVra 

Last floene of all, 
To olose this strange OTontftil hiatoiy. 

Am Tou Like It. 

On the next morning Mr. Rat61i£fe presented Miaa Yere with a 
letter from her fttther, of whioh the following is the tenor : — 

'Mt DSABsrr Ghiud» 

* The mftlice of a peneonting goYerament will compel me, 
for my own safety, to retreat abroad, and to remain for some 
time in foreign parts. I do not ask you to accompany or follow 
me; you will attend to my interest and your own more effeota- 
ally by remaining where you are. It is unnecessary to enter 
into a minute detail concerning the causes of the strange events 
which yesterday took place. I think I haye reason to complain 
of the usage I haye received from Sir Edward Mauley, who is 
your nearest kinsman by the mother^s side; but, as he has 
dedlared you his heir and is to put you in iminediate possession 
of a large part of his fortune^ I account it a full atonement. I 
am aware he has never foi^given the preference which your 
mother gave to my addresses, instead of complying with the 
tenns of a sort of ftimily compact^ which absurdly and tyrannio- 
allydestinedherto wed her deformed relative. The shock was 
even sufficient to unsettle his wits (which, indeed, were never 
over-well axranged), and I had, as the husband of his nearest 
kinswoman and hebr, the delicate task of taking care of his 
perKKU and property until he was reinstated in the management 
of the latter ^ those who^ no doubt, thought they were doing 
him justice; although, if some parts of his subsequent conduct 
be examined, it will appear that he ought^ for his own sake, to 
have been left under the influence Si a mild and salutary 
restraint. 

'In one particular, however, he showed a sense of the ties of 
blood, as well as of liis own frailty ; for, while he sequestered 
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himself doeely {ram the world, under Tarious names and dis- 
goises, and insisted on spreading a report of his own death (in 
which, to gratify him, I willingly acquiesced), he left at my dis- 
posal the rents of a great proportion of his estates, and especiaJly 
all those which, having belonged to your mother, reverted to 
him as a male fief. In this he may have thought that he was 
acting with extreme generosity, while in the opinion of all im- 
partial men he will only be considered as having fulfilled a 
natural obligation, seeing that^ in justice if not in strict law, 
you must be considered as the heir of your mother, and I aa 
your legal administrator, Instead, therefore, of considering 
myself as loaded with oblig»tionB to Sir Edward on this account^ 
I think I had reason to complain that these remittances were 
only doled out to me at the pleasure of Mr. Batdifie^ who, 
moreover, exacted from me mortgages over my paternal estate 
of ELlieslaw for any sums which I required as an extra advance ; 
and thus may be said to have insinuated himadf into the 
absolute management and control of my property. Or, if all 
this seeming friendship was employed by Sir Edward for the 
purpose of obtaining a complete command of my affifdrs, and 
acquiring the power of ruining me at his pleasure, I feel myself, 
I must repeat^ stall less bound by the alleged obligation. 

' About the autumn of last year, as I understand, either his 
own Grased imagination or the accomplishment of some such 
scheme as I have hinted brought him down to this countiy. 
His alleged motive, it seems, was a desire of seeing a monument 
which he had directed to be raised in the chapel over the tomb 
of your mother. Ifir. Ratdifib^ who at this time had done me 
the honour to make my house his own, had the complaisance to 
introduce him secreUy into the chapeL The consequence, as 
he informs me, was a fransy of several hours, during which he 
fled into the neighbouring moots, in one of the wildest spots of 
which he chose^ when he was somewhat recovered, to fix his 
mansi on , and set up for a sort of country empiric^ a character 
which, even in his best day% he was fond of assuming. It is 
xemarinble that^ instead of ioiofming meof theseeirounAtancee^ 
that I might have had the rolative of my hte wife taken such 
care of as his calamitous condition required, Mr. Batdliffd seems 
to have had such culpable indulgence for his irregular plans as 
to promise, and even swear, secrecy coQoeming them. Hevisited 
Sir Edward often, and assisted in the fantastic task he had taken 
upon him of constructing a hermitage. Nothing they appear 
to have droaded more thui a discovery of their intercourse. 
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'The ground was open in ereiy diveeticn sroandy and a 
small sabtenanean oave^ probably aepulohral, whiob their 
researohes had detected near the great granite pillar, aerved 
to conceal Batoliffe when any one approached hu master. I 
think you will be of opinion, my love, that this secrecy must 
have had some strong motive. It is also remaikabJe that^ 
while I thought my unliappy friend was residing among the 
monks of La Trappe, he should haye been actually lining for 
many months in this bisane disyiise within Atc miles of my 
houses and obtaining regular information of wj most private 
moYements, either by Ttotoliffe or through Westbnni^at or 
others, whom he had the means to bribe to any extent. He 
makes it a crime against me that I endeavoured to establish 
your marriage with Sir Frederick. I acted lor the beet; but if 
Sir Edward Mauley thought otherwise^ why did he not step 
manfully f onrard, express his own purpose of becoming a party 
to the settlement, and take that interest which he is entitled 
to daim in you as heir to his great property f 

'Even now, thou^ your rash and ecoentrio rdation is some- 
what tardy in announcing his purpose^ I am far from opposing 
my authority against his wishes^ a&hougb the person he desires 
you to regard as your future husband be young Eamsciiff, the 
very last whom I should have thought likely to be acceptable 
to him, ccnsidering a certain fatal event. "Bat I give my free 
and hearty consent, providing the settlements are drawn in 
such an irrevocable form as may secure my child from suffering 
by that state of dependence, and that sudden and causeless 
revocation of allowances, of which I have so much reason to 
complain. Of Sir Frederick Langley, I augur, you will hear 
no more. He is not likely to cla^ the hand of a dowerleas 
maiden. I therefore commit you, my dear Isabella, to the 
wisdom of Providence and to your own prudence, begging you 
to lose no time in securing those advantages which the 
fiddeness of your kinsman hAs withdrawn from me to shower 



upon you. 

*mt. Batdiflb mentioned Sir Edward's intention to settle 
a considerable sum upon me yearly for my maintenance in 
foreign parts; but this my heart is too proud to accept from 
him. I told him I had a dear child who, while in i^uence 
herself, would never suffer me to be in poverty. I thought it 
light to intimate this to him pretty roundly, that, whatever 
increase be settled upon you, it may be calculated so as to 
cover this necessary and natural enoumbranoe. I shall willingly 
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settte upon you the eastle and manor of Elliedaw, to ahow my 
parental affeotion and disintereBted leal lor promoting your 
Bettlement in life. The annual interest of debte changed on 
the estate somewhat ezoeeds the income^ even after a reason- 
able rent has been put upon the mansion and mains. But as 
all the debts are in the person of Mr. BatoUffe, as your 
kinsman's trustee^ he will not be a troubles(»ne oreditor. And 
here I must make you aware that^ though I have to complain 
of Mr. Batoli£fo's conduct to me personally, I, nererthelesB, 
belieye him a just and upright man, with whom you may safely 
consult on your affiiirs, not to mention that to cherish his good 
opinion will be the best way to retain that of your kinsman, 
fiemember me to Marohie. I hope he will not be troubled on 
account of late matters. I will write more fully from the 
Continent. Meanwhile^ I rest your loving father, 

RiGHABD TiBB.' 

The above letter throws the only additional light which we 
have been able to procure upon the earlier part of our stoiy. 
It was Hobble's opinion, and may be that of most of our readers, 
that the Recluse of Mucklestane Moor had but a kind of a 
gloaming or twilight understanding; and that he had neither 
veiy dear views as to what he himself wanted nor was apt to 
pursue his ends by the dearest and most direct means ; so that 
to seek the due ct his conduct was likened by Hobbie to 
lookinff for a straight path through a common over which are 
a hundred devious tn^^ but not one distinct line of road. 

When Isabella had perused the letter her first inquixy was 
after her father. He had left the castle^ she was infonned, 
early in the morning, after a long interview with Mr. Batdifi^ 
and was already to on his way to the next porti where he might 
expect to find shipping for the Continent. 

< Where was Sir Edward Mauley t' 

No one had seen the Dwarf since the eventful scene of the 
preceding evening. 

* Odd, if ony thing has befa'en puir Elshie, ' said Hobbie Elliot, 
' I wad rather I were hanied ower again.' 

He immediatdy rode to his dwellmg, and the remaining she- 
goat came bleating to meet him, for her milking time was loag 
past. The Solitary was nowhere to be seen; his door, con- 
trary to wont^ was open, his fire extinguished, and the whole 
hut was left in the state which it exhibited <m Isabella's visit 
to him. It was pretty dear that the means of conveyance 
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whieh had brought the Diruf to EUiealaw <m the pzeoeding 
evening had removed him from it to some other place of abode. 
Hobble retained diaoonBolate to the castle. 

' I am doubting we hae loet Canny Elahie for gnde an' a'.' 

'Toa have indeed,' sud Batdifie, producing a paper, which 
he put into Hobbie's hands; 'but read that and you will 
peroeive you have been no loser by having known him.' 

It was a short deed of gift, by which '1^ Edward Mauley, 
otherwise called Elshender the Reduse^ endowed Halbert or 
Hobbie Elliot and Qraoe Afmstrong in full property with a 
considerable sum borrowed by Elliot from him.' 

Hobble's joy was mingled with feelings which brought tears 
down his rough cheeks. 

'It's a queer things' he said; 'but I canna joy in the 
gear unless I kend the puir body was happy that gave it 
me.' 

'Next to enjoying happiness ourselves,' said Ratdifie, 'is 
the consciousness of havmg bestowed it on others. Had aU 
my master's benefits been conferred like the present, what a 
different return would they have produced ! But the indis- 
criminate profusion that would glut avarice or supply prodigality 
neither does good nor is'rewanled by gratitude. It is sowing 
the wind to reap the whizlwind.' 

'And that wad be a light har'st,' said Hobbie; 'but^ wi' my 
voung leddie's leaver I wad hm take down Mshie's skeps o' 
bees and set them in Qrace's bit flower-yard at the Heughf cot : 
they shall ne'er be smeekit by ony o' hus. And the pair 
goat^ she would be negledkit allout a great toun like this ; and 
she could feed lK»mily on our lily lea by the bum side^ and 
the hounds wad ken her in a days time and never fash her, 
and Grace wad milk her ilka morning wi' her ain hand, for 
Elshie's sake ; for, though he was thrawn and cankered iu his 
converse^ he likeit dumb creatures wed.' 

Hobble's requests were readily granted, not without some 
wooder at the natural delicacy of feeling which pointed 
out to him this mode of displaying his gratitude. He was 
delighted when Batdiffe infonned him that his benefactor 
diould not remain ignorant of the care which he took of his 
favourite. 

'And mind be sure and tell him that grannie and the 
titties^ and, abune a', Grace and mysdl, are wed and thriving, 
and that it's a' his doing ; that canna but please him, ane wad 
think.' 
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AndEUk)taiid thefamflyat HeughfoottrerByaiid oontifainfld 
to be^ as fortunate and happy as his undaunted honesty, tender- 
ness, and gallantry so well merited. 

All bar between the marriage of Eamscliff and Isabella was 
now removed, and the settlements which Batoliffe pvodiioed on 
the part of Sir Edward Mauley might have satisfied the 
cupidity ot Ellieslaw himself. But Miss Yere and Batdififo 
thought it unneoessaiy to mention to Eaznsoliff that one great 
motiye of Sir Edward, in thus loading the young pair with 
benefits, was to erpiate his having, many years before^ shed 
the blood of his lather in a hasty biawL If it be true, as 
BatoUfib asserted, that the Dwarfs extreme misanthropy 
seemed to relax somewhat under the consciousness of having 
diffused happiness anumg so many, the recollection of this 
circumstance might probably be one of his chief motives 
for refusing obstinately ever to witness their state of con- 
tentment. 

Maresohal hunted, shot, and drank daret, tired of the 
countiy, went abroad, served three campaignis came home^ and 
married Luoy Ilderton. 

Tears fled over the heads of Eamflcliff and his wife, and 
found and left them contented and happy. The scheming 
ambition of Sir Frederick Langley engt^ged him in the un- 
fortunate insurrection of 1715. He was made prisoner at 
Preston, in Lancashire^ with the Earl of Derwentwater and 
others. His defence, amd the dying speech whidi he made at 
his execution, may be found in the Siaie TriaU. Mr. Vera, 
supplied by bis dau^ter with an am^de income, continued to 
reside abroad, engaged deeply in the affidr of Law's bank 
during the regency of the Duke of Orleans, and was at one 
time supposed to be immensdy rich. But^ on the bursting of 
that famous bubble, he was so much chagrined at being again 
reduced to a moderate annuity (although he saw thousuidB of 
his companions in misfortune absolutely starving) that vexation 
of mind brought on a paralytic stroke, of which he died, after 
lingering under its effects a few weeks. 

Willie of Westbumflat fled from the wrath of Hobbie 
Elliot^ as his betters did from the pursuit of the law. His 
patriotism ui^ged him to serve his country abroad, while his 
reluctance to leave his native soil pressed him rather to remain 
in the beloved island and collect purses, watches, and rings on 
the highroads at home. Fortunately for him, the first impulse 
prevailed, and he joined the army under Marlborough ; obtained 
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a commiiwion, to whiob he was leoommeDded bj liia BerfioeB in 
ooUecting cattle for the oommuMHuriat; letumed home after 
maaxj jean ynih aome mon^y (how come by, Heaven only 
knows) ; demoliahed the peel-hooae at Westbondlat and boiJt 
in its stead a highnanow 'onstead' of three stories^ with a 
chimney at each end; drank brandy with the neighboois 
whom in his younger days he had plundered; died in his 
bed, and is recorded upon his tombstone at Eirkwhistle (still 
extant) as having played all the parts of a brave soldier, a 
discreet neighboiir, and a singular Christian, being epithets 
which the village sculptor had at command of any person who 
ordered a tombstone of his manufocture. 

Mr. Batclififo resided usually with the family at EHiedaw, 
but regularly eveiy spring and autumn he absented himself 
for about a montiL On the direction and purpose of his 
periodical journey he remained steadily silent ; but it was well 
imderstood that ne was then in attendance on his unfortunate 
patron. At length, on his return from one of these visits, his 
grave countenance and deep mourning dress announced to 
tiie EUieslaw &mily that their benefactor was no more. Sir 
Edward's death made no addition to their fortune^ for he 
had divested himself of his property during his lifetime, 
and chiefly in their favour. RatcUffe, his sole confidant^ died 
at a good old age^ but without ever naming the place to 
which his master had finally retired, or the manner of his 
death, or the place of his burial. It was supposed that 
on all these particulars his patron had enjoined him strict 
secrecy. 

The sudden disappearance of Elshie from his extraordinary 
hermitage conoboiated the reports which the common people 
had spread concerning him. Many believed that, having 
venturod to enter a consecrated building, contrary to his 
paction with the Evil One, he had been bodily carried off 
while on his return to his cottage ; but most are of opinion 
that he only disappeared for a season, and continues to be 
seen from time to time among the hills. And retaining, 
according to custom, a more vivid recollection of his wild and 
desperate language than of the benevolent tendency of most 
of his aotioDs, he is usually identified with the malignant 
demon called the Man of the Moors, whose feats were quoted 
by ACrs. Elliot to her grandsons ; and, accordingly, is generally 
represented as bewitching the sheep, causing the ewes to 
' keb,' that is, to cast their Iambs, or seen loosening the im- 
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pending wreath of snow to precipitate its wei^t on moh 
aa take shelter during the stoorm beneath the bank of a 
torrent or under the shelter of a deep glen. In shorti the 
evilB most dreaded and deprecated by the inhabitants of 
that pastoral country are ascribed to the agency of the "Bllgk 
DwAsr. 
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INTEODUOnON TO A LEGEND OF MONTEOSE 



Thi Legend of MmntfOK was written ohiefly with a Tiew to 
plaoe bef oie the reader the melancholy fate of John Lord Kil- 
ponti eldest son of William Earl of Airth and Menteith, and the 
singular oiioamstanees attending the birth and history of James 
Stewart of ArdYoirlioh, by whose hand the unfortunate noble- 
man felL 

Our subject leads us to talk of deadly feud% and we must 
with one still more andent than that to which our stoiy 
relates. During the reign of James lY. a great feud between 
the powerful families of Drummond and Murray divided Perth- 
shire. The former, being the most numerous and powerful, 
cooped up eight score of the Murrays in the kirk of Monivaird 
and set fire to it. The wives and the children of the ill-fated 
men, who had also found shelter in the church, perished by the 
same conflagration. One man, named David Murray, escaped 
by the humanity of one of the Drummonds, who receiyed him 
in his arms as he leaped from amongst the flames. As King 
James IV. ruled with more activity than most of his pre- 
deoeoBora^ this cruel deed was severely revenged, and sevend of 
the perpetrators were beheaded at Stirling. In consequence 
of the prosecution against his dan, the Drummond by whose 
assistance David Murray had escaped fled to Ireland, until, 
by means of the person whose life he had saved, he was per- 
mitted to return to Scotland, where he and his descendants 
were distinguished by the name oi Drummond-Eirinich, or 
Emoch, that is, Drummond of Irdand; and the same title was 
bestowed on their estate. 

The Drummond-Emoch of James YU% time was a king's 
forester in the forest of Olenartney, and chanced to be employed 
there in seaidi of venison about the year 1588, or early 
in 1589. This forest was adjacent to the chief haunts of the 
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MaoGregora, or a particular race ci tbem known by the tide of 
MaoEagh,orChildienoftheMist Thej oonaidered the forester's 
hunting in their Ticinity as an aggression, or perhaps they had 
him at feud for the apprehension or slaughter of some of their 
own name, or for some similar reason. This tribe of MaoGregors 
were outlawed and persecuted, as the reader may see in the In- 
troduction to JSob Mfi and every man's hand being against 
them, their band was of oourae directed against eveiy man. In 
ahorti they surprised and slew Drummond-Emoch, cut off his 
head, and carried it with them, wtapt in the comer of one of 
their plaids. 

In the full exultation of yengeance they stopped at the 
house of Ardvoirlioh and demanded refreshment, which the lady, 
a sister of the murdered Dmmmond-Emooh (her husband being 
absent), was afraid or unwiUing to refuse. She caused bread 
and cheese to be placed before them, and gave directions for 
more substantial refreshments to be prepared. While she was 
absent with this hospitable intention the barbarians placed the 
head of her brother on the table, filling the mouth with bread 
and cheese, and bidding him cat, for many a merry meal he had 
eaten in that house. 

The poor woman, returning and beholding this dreadful 
sight, shrieked aloud and fled into the woods, where, as 
described in the romance^ she roamed a raving maniac, and for 
some time secreted herself from all living society. Some 
remaining instinctive feeling brought her at length to steal a 
glance f^m a distance at the maidens while they milked the 
cows, whudi being observed, her husband, Ardvoiruch, had her 
conveyed back to her home and detained her there till she 
gave birth to a child, of whom she had been pregnant; after 
which she was observed gradually to recover her mental 
faculties. 

Meanwhile the outlaws had carried to the utmost their 
insults against the regal authority, which indeed, as exercised, 
they had little reason for respecting. They bore the same 
bloody trophv which they had so savagely exhibited to the lady 
of Ardvotrlidk into the old church of Balquidder, nearly in the 
centre of their countiy, where the Laird of MaoGregor and all 
his dan, being convened for the purpose^ laid their hands 
successively on the dead man's head and swore, in heathejuah 
and barbarous manner, to defend the author of the deed. This 
fierce and vindictive combination gave the Author's late and 
lamented friend, Sir Alexander Boiswell, Bart, subject for a 
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flinrited poem, entitled ClcMrAlpifC9 Vaw^ vhioh was pirinted, 
but not^ I beUeve, publiahed** in Idll.f 

The fact ib ascertained by a prodaination from the PriTj 
Council, dated 4th Februaiy 1589, directing letters of fire and 
sword against the MaoGregors.{ This feairful commission was 
executed with uncommon fniy. The late excellent John 
Buchanan of Cambosmore showed the Author some corre- 
spondence between his ancestor, the Laird of Buchanan, and 
Lord Drummond about sweeping certain Talleys with their 
foUowers, on a fixed time and rendesYOUs, and * taking sweet 
revenge for the death of their cousin, Drummond-Emoch.' 
In spite of all, however, that could be done, the devoted tribe 
of MaoGregor still bred up survivorB to sustain and to inflict 
new cruelties and injuries.! 

Meanwhile young James Stewart of Ardvoirlich grew up to 
manhood uncommonly tall, strong, and active^ with sudi power 
in the grasp of his hand in particular as could force the blood 
from beneath the nails of the persons who contended with him 
in this feat of strength. His temper was moody, fierce, and 
irascible ; yet he must have had some ostensible good qualities, 
as he was greatiy beloved by Lord Eilpont, the eldest son of 
the Earl of Airth and Menteith. 

This gallant young nobleman joined Montrose in the setting 
up his standard in 1644, just before the decisive battle at 
Tippermuir, on the 1st September in that year. At that time 
Stewart of Ardvoirlich shared the confidence of the young Lord 
by day and his bed by night, when, about four or five days 
after tiie battie, Ardvoirlich, either hxnn a fit of sudden fniy or 
deep malice long entertained against his unsuspecting friend, 

• Prints for priTftte drndatfcm at Xdinlmigh in 18U (ZMiiflf). 
t See Appendlz Na I. 
t See Appendix No. IL 

1 1 embcBoe the opportunity siTen me by a aeeond mention of this tvfbe to notioe 
an error which impatee to an indiyidnal named Ciar Mohr MaeOregor the elanghter of 



the itodenti at the battle of Olenfimin. I am Informed from the authority of John 
Oragomn, Baa., that the ehieftain ao named was dead nearly a centoiy before the 
battle in qneation, and ooold not» therefore, have done Ihe croel action mentioned. 



The mifltake doea not rest with me. as I disclaimed being responaible for the tradition 
while I quoted it, but with ynlgur iua% which is always disposed to ascribe remarkable 
actions to a remarkable name.— See the orroneooa passage, Beit Jtaff, Introdnetian, p. ziii ; 
and so soft deep the oflbnded phantom of Dogald GiarMohr. 

It is with mini^ Measure and shame that I record the more imporinnt error of 
having announced aa deceased my learned acquaintance, the Bev. Dr. Oiahame, 
minister of AberfblL— See Sob Bon, P^ ^^ I cannot now recollect the precise 
ground of my dqarivij^ my learned uA excellent friend of his existence, unlwi, like 
llr. Kirk, Us pradeoeesor in the parish, the excellent Doctor had made a short trip 
to fUnrknd, with idwee wonders he Is so well acquainted. But however I may have 
been misled, my regret is moetsincere for having spread such a rumour; and no one 
can be more gratified than I that the report, however I have been induced to credit 
and give it currency, is a lUse one, and that Dr. Grahame Is still tiie living pastor of 
Aberoil, for the ddight and inatniotloD of his bvother antiq^uries. 
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stabbed Lord EJlpont to the bearti and eaoKped fram the oamp 
of Montrose, haying killed a sentinel who attempted to detain 
him. Bishop Quthne giyes as a reascm for this TiUainous action, 
that Lord Kilpont hsd rejected with abhorrence a proposal of 
ArdYoirlioh to assassinate Montrose. Bat it does not appear 
that there is any authority for this chaige, which rests on mere 
suspicion. Ardvoiilich, the assassin, eertainl j did fly to the 
Coyenanters, and was employed and promoted by them. He 
obtained a pardon for the slaughter of Lord Kilpont, confirmed 
by Parliament in 1644, and was made major of Aigyie's regi- 
ment in 1648. Such are the &ots of the tale here giyen as a 
legend of Montrose's wars. The reader will find they are con- 
siderably altered in the fictitious narratiye. 

The Author has endeayoured to enliyen the tragedy of the 
tale by the introduction of a personage proper to the time and 
countiy. In this he has been held by excellent judges to haye 
been in some degree successful. The contempt of commerce 
entertained by young men haying some pretence to gentility, 
the poyerty of tiie countiy of Scotland, the national disposition 
to wandering and to adyenture, all conduced to lead the Scots 
abroad into the military seryice of countries which were at war 
with each other. They were distinguished on the Continent by 
their brayery ; but in adoplang the trade of meroenazy soldiers 
they necessarily injured their national character. The tincture 
of learning which most of them possessed degenerated into 
pedantry; their good breeding became mere ceremonial; their 
fear of dishonour no longer kept them aloof from that which 
was really unworthy, but was made to depend on certain 
punctilious obseryances totally apart from that which was in 
itself descrying of praise. A cayalier of honour in search of 
his fortune might, for example, change his seryice as he would 
his shirty fight^ like the doughty Captain Dalgetty, in one cause 
after another without regard to the justice of the quarrel, and 
might plunder the peasantiy subjected to him by the fate of 
war with the most unrelentuig rapadty ; but he must beware 
how he sustained the slightest reproach, eyen from a clergy- 
man, if it had regard to neglect on the score of duty. The 
following occurrence will proye the truth of what I mean : — 

' Here I must not forget the memoiy of our preabher, llaster WilliMii 
Forbeaee, a preaoher for sonldien, yea» and a o^ituxie in neede to lead 
aonldioTB on a good oooasion, berng ftill of oonrage, with diaoretioii and 
good oonduot beyond some captaines I have knowne, that were not so 
capable as he. At this time ne not onely prayed for as, but went on 
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with UBy to Temacke, as I thinka, men's oarriag^ and lumnff fixmd « 
Sezffeant neglecting iub datie and hia honour at siich a time (wnoee name 
I will not ezprease), baying chidden him, did promise to reveale him onto 
me, aa he did after their aenrioe. The aergeant being called before me 
and aoonaed, did deny hia aoouaation, alleaging, if he were no Paafcoor that 
had alleaged it, he would not lie nnder the injnir. The preachar offered 
to fl^t witib him [in proof) that it waa truth he had spoken of him ; 
wherenpon I cashiered the Sergeant, and ga^e hia place to a worthier, 
called Mongo Gray, a aentleman of good worth and of much courage. 
The Seraeant being eaahiered, never called Maater William to aooonnt, 
for which he waa eTill thought of ; ao that he retired home^ and qnit the 



The above quotation is taken from a work which the Author 
repeatedly consulted while composing the following sheets, 
and whi<di is in great measure written in the humour of 
Captain Dugald Dalgetty. It bears the following formidable 
title : — 

' MoNBO his Expedition with the worthy Soota B^giment (called Mao- 
Keyea Bedment), levied in Angoat 1626 by 8'- Donald HaoKey, Lord 
Bheea, Ckuonell for Ida Mi^eeties senioa of JOenmark, and rednoed after 
the battaile of Nerling to one Oompany, in September 1684, at Wonnea, in 
the Flalti. Diwhaiged in aeverall Ihitiea and Observations of servioe, first, 
under the ma|manimous King of Denmark, during his warrea aoainst the 
Emperour ; afterward under the invincible Kins of Sweden, auiing hia 
M^eetiea lifetime ; and ainoe under the Direotour-Genenll, the Bex- 
Ohanoellor Oxenaterne, and Ida Generalla. Oolleoted and gathered to«ther 
at spare hours by OoloneU Bobert Monro, as First Lievetenant uncur the 
Mdd Begiment» to the Noble and worthy Captaine Thomaa MaoKaftyee of 
Kildon, Brother to the noble Lord the Lord Earle of Seafort, for the 
uae of all worthie CSavaliera Ihvoniing the laudable profeaaion of annea. 
To which ia annexed the Abridgment of Exeroiae, and divera Fratftifiall 
Obaervationa for the Younger (mcer, his consideration ; ending with the 
Souldiera Meditat&ona going on Service,' — ^London, 1687. 

Another worthy of the same school and nearly the same 
yiews of the mHitaiy oharaoter is Sir James Turner, a soldier 
of fortune, who rose to considerable rank in the reign of 
Charles II., had a command in Qalloway and Dumfriesshire 
for the suppressiim of oonyenticlesy and was made prisoner by 
the insurgent Ckrrenantera in that rising which was followed 
by the battle of Pentland. Sir James is a person eren of 
superior pretensions to Lieutenant-Colonel Monro^ having 
written a military treatise on the pike-exercise, called PoUm 
Armatok. Moreover, he was educated at Glasgow College, 
though he escaped to become an ensign in the Oerman wars, 
instead of taking his degree of Master of Arts at that learned 
seminary. 

In latter times he was author of seyeral discourses on 
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historieal and litemiy Babjeote^ from which the Bannatjne 
Club have extracted and printed such paasagea aa ocmcem his 
Life and Times, under the title of Sir James Turner's 
MemxAn. From this curious book I extract the following 
passage, as an example of how Captain Dalgetty mig^t have 
reoorded such an inodent had he kept a journal, or, to gire it 
a more just dhamoter, it is such as the genius of De Foe would 
have devised to give the minute and distinguishing features 
of truth to a fictitious narratiYe : — 

' Heere I will wt doon ane aooident befell me ; for tho^ it was not 
a yerr strange one, yet it was a yeiy od one in all its parts. My too 
biigKU lay in a village within halfe a mile of AppLeUe ; my oon qnaiter 
was in a gentleman's house who was a Bitmaster, and at tnat time witii 
Sir Harmadake ; his wife keepd her chamber readie to be brou^t to 
bed. The oastle being over, and Lambert fkne enough, I resolvd to goe 
to bed evetie night, hayeing had fatigae enough before. The first niffht I 
sleepd well enough ; and riseing nizt morning, I misd one linnen stooline, 
one halfe blUeo one, and one boothoee^ the aoooustrement under a boots 
for one X^t ; neither oould they be found for any search. Being provided 
of more of the same kind, I made myselfe reddie and rode to the head* 
quarters. At my retume, I oould heare no news of my stookins. That 
nl^ht I went to bed, and nixt morning found myselfe just so used ; 
missing the tluee stockins for one log onlie, the other three being 
left intire as they were the day before. A nanower searoh then the 
font was made, hot without suocesse. I had yet in i c s eiTO one paire of 
whole stockings, and a paire of boothose greater then the former. 
These I put on my legs. The third morning I found the same usage, 
the stockms for one leg onlie left me. It was time for me then, and my 
aeirants too, to imagine it must be rats that had shard my stodtdns so 
equallie with me ; and this the mistress of the house knew well enou^, 
but wold not tell it me. The roome, which was a low parlour, bemg 
well searohd with eandles, the top of my great boothose was found at a 
hole, in whioh they had diawne all the rest I went abroad and ordeid 
the boards to be raised, to see how the rats had disposd of my moTeal>leB. 
The mistress sent a servant of her oune to be present at this action, 
which she knew ooncemd her. One board being hot a litle opend, a 
litle boy of mine thrust in his hand, and fetbhd with him foure and 
tnentie old peeoes of gold, and ane i^gelL The servant of the house 
affirmd it appertaind to his nustres. The boy bringing the gold to me, I 
went immediatlie to the gentiewoman's ohamber, ami told her it was 
probable Lsmlxnrt haveing quarterd in that house, as indeed he had, 
some of his servants miffht have hid that gold ; and if so, it was laufnllie 
mine ; hot if she ooum make it appeare it belongd to her^ I sould ^ 
immediatlie give it her. The poore gentlewoman told me with many 
teares that her husband, being none of the firugaUest men fand indeed he 
was a spendthrift^, she had hid tha^ ^Id without his knowledge to make 
use of It as she had occasion, espeoiallie when she lav in ; and ooinuid 
me, as I lovd the King (for whom her husband and she had soJierd 
much) not to detaine her gold. She said, if there was either more or 
lease then foure and tuentie whole peeoes and two halfe ones, it sould be 
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none of hen ; and that they were pot by her in a red Telvet jmree. 
After I had fpTBD. her easnreenoe of her ffold, a new seeioh ii made, the 
other anflell la Ibnnd, the Telyet prnae all gnawd in bits, aa m jr atockina 
Kwe, and the gold inatantlie reatoid to the gentlew<»iian. I have often 
heard that the eating or gnaning of dotha by rats ia ominona, and 

rntenda aome misohanoe to &11 on theae to whom the dotha belong, 
thank God I was nerer addicted to sach diyinationa, or heeded them. 
It ia troe, that more miafortona then one fell on me ahortlie after ; bot I 
am sore I oonld have better loraeene them mjaelfe then rata or any anch 
Tennine^ and yet did it not. I have heard indeed many fine atonea told 
of rata, how they abandon honaea and ahipa when the firat are to be 
bnmt and the aecond droond. Natnraliats aay they are Tory aagacioua 
ereatnrea, and I beleeve they are so ; bot I ahaU neyer be of the opinion 
they can forsee ftitmre oontin|ffinciea, which I sappoee the diyell himaelfe 
oan neither forknow nor forteSl ; these being things which the Almi^tie 
hath keepd hidden in the boeome of Hia divine preaoienoe. And whither 
tiie great God hath preordained or predestinated these things, which to 
ns are oontingent, to fall oat by ane nncontrollable and nnayoidable 
neoessitie, ia a question not yet decided.' * 

In quotiiig these andent authorities^ I must not f ox^get the 
more modem sketch of a Scottish soldier of the okL feshioiiy by 
a masterfaand, in the oihaiacter of Lesmahagow, since the 
existence of that doughty captain alone must deprive the 
present Author of all claim to absolute originality. Still 
Dalgetty, as the production of his own fancy, has been so 
far a favourite with its parent that he has fkllen into the 
error of assigning to the CSaptain too prominent a part in 
the stoiy. This is the opinion of a critic t who encamps on 
the highest pinnacles of literature; and the Author is so far 
fortunate in having incurred his censure that it gives his 
modesty a decent apology for quoting the pndse, which it 
would have ill-befitted hkn to bring forward in an unmingled 
state. The passage occurs in the Bdinbmyk Review^ No. 65, 
oontaming a critidsm on Ivanhoe :— 

'There ia too much, perhaps, of Datotty, or, rather, he engroasea too 
great a proportion of the worK, for, in nimaelf, we think he ia uniformly 
entertaining ; and the Author has nowhere shown more aflinity to that 
matchless spirit who could bring out his Faktafib and hia Pistols in act 
after act. and play after play, a^ exeroiae them every time with aoenee of 
unbounded loquacity, without either CTbansting their humour or vary- 
ing a note ttom its characteristic tone, than in hia large and reiterated 
apedmena of the eloquence of the redoubted Bittmaster. The general 
iaea of the character la fiwiHar to our comic dramatists after the Restora- 
tion, and may be said in aome meaanre to be compounded of Oaptain 
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Flnellen and Bobadil ; bat the lodicaroiu comliinatian of the 9Mad9 
the Divinity stadent of Meriiiehal GoUege ie entirely original ; and the 
mixture of talent, aeUiBhneai^ oonrage, ooareeneai^ and oonoeit was nerer 
80 hapjnly exemplified. Nunerons as hie soeeoheB are, there ia not one 
that la not ohaiaoteriatio, and, to our taste, oiTertin^y lodifaoiia.* 



Sergeant More M'Alpin wa8» during his reddenoe among ns, 
one of the moat honoured inhabitants of Ganderdeugh. No 
one thought of disputing his title to the great leathern chair 
on the 'oosiest side of the chinmej' in the conmion room of the 
Wallace Arms on a Saturday evening. No less vould our 
sexton, John Duirward, have held it an unlicensed intrusion to 
suffer any one to induct himself into the comer of the left-hand 
pew nearest to the pulpit which the Sergeant regularly occu- 
pied on Stmdays. There he sat^ his blue invalid imiform 
brushed with the most scrupulous accuracy. Two medals of 
merit displayed at his button-hole, as well as the empty sleeve 
which should have been occupied by his right arm, bore evi- 
dence of his hard and honourable ^service. His weatherbeaten 
features, his grey hair tied in a thin queue in the military 
fashion of former days, and the right side of his head a little 
turned up^ the better to catch the sound of the clergyman's 
voice, were all marks ol his profession and infirmities. Beside 
him sat his sister Janet^ a little neat old woman, with a High- 
land curoh and tartan plaid, watching the very looks of her 
brother, to her the greatest man upon earth, and actively look- 
ing out for him, in his fiLlverolaQ>ed Bible, the texts which the 
minister quoted or expounded. 

I believe it was the respect that was universally paid to this 
worthy veteran by all ranks in Ganderdeugh which induced 
him to dioose our village for his residence, for such was by no 
means his original intention. 

He had risen to the rank of sergeant-major of artillery by 
hard service in various quarters of the world, and was reckoned 
one of the most tried and trusty men of the Scotch train. A 
ball, which shattered his arm in a Peninsular campaign, at 
length procured him an honourable discharge, with an allowance 
from Chelsea and a handsome gratuity from the patriotic fund. 
Moreover, Seigeant More M'Alpin * had been prudent as well 

* nie ohanotar of Seneant X*Alplii may probably be fbunded on that of the 
Author's old aoqiialnteDoe, IWgetty of Ptwtonpaiit, irfaoae nama hM bean tnunoilaliaed 
In tha Ugend ^JfoiilroM.--SMi:iOQkhait't lAfi o/aeoU, toL 1. p. 81, ed. 18QS (Lai^). 
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M TBliaat; aad, from priie-monej and aftyings, had beoome 
master of a small sam in the three per cent oonsols. 

He retired with the purpose of enjoying this income in the 
wild Highlsad glen in which, when a boj, he had herded 
black cattle and goatSy ere the roll of the dram had made him 
cook his boimet an inch higher and follow its music for nearly 
forty years. To his recollection thisretired spot was imparaUeled 
in beauty by the richest scenes he had yisitea in his wanderings. 
Even tiie Happy Valley of Baaeelas would have sunk into 
nothing upon the comparison. He caoke, he reyisited the loved 
scene ; it was but a sterile glen, surrounded with rude crags 
and traversed by a northern torrent. This was not the worst. 
The fires had been quenched upon thirty hearths; of thecottage 
of his fathers he could but distinguish a few rude stones ; the 
language was almost extinguished ; the andent race from which 
he boasted his descent had found a refuge beyond the Atlantic. 
One Southland farmer, three grev-plaided uiepherds, and six 
dogs now tenanted the whole g^en, which in his youth had 
maintained in content^ if not in competence, upwards of two 
hundred inhabitants. 

In the house of the new tenant Sergeant M'Alpin found, 
however, an unexpected source of pleasure, and a means of 
employing his socuu affections. His sister Janet had fortunately 
entertained so strong a persuasion that her brother would one 
day return that she hiMl refused to accompany her kinsfolk 
upon their emigration. Nay, she had oonsented, though not 
without a f eelmg of degradation, to take service with the 
intruding Lowlander, who, though a Saxon, she said had proved 
a kind man to her. This unexpected meeting with his sister 
seemed a cure for all the disappointments wUch it had been 
Sergeant More's lot to encounterj although it was not without 
a reluctant tear that he heard told, as a Highland woman alone 
could tell it, the story ol the expatriation of his kinsmen. 

She narrated at great length the vain offers they had made 
of advanced rent, tiie payment of which must have reduced 
them to the extremity of poverty* which they were yet con- 
tented to lace, for pennission to live and die on their native 
soiL Nor did Janet forget the portents which had announced 
the departure of the Celtic race and the arrival of the strangers. 
For two Tears previous to the emigration, when the night wind 
howled down the pass of Balachra, its notes were distinctly 
modelled to the tune of *ffa til nU hdidh* (We return no 
moreX with which the emigrants usually bid farewell to their 
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Dative shores. The uiuxmtJi orieB of the Southland shepherds 
and the barking of theur dogs were often heard in the mist of 
the hills long before their actual arrival A hardly the last of 
his race, had oommemorated the expulsion of the natives of the 
glen in a tune, which brought tears into the aged eyes of the 
veteran, and of which the first stanza may be thus rendered: — 

Woe, woe, son of the LowUnder, 
Why wHt thon leave thine own bonny Border f 
Why comert thon hither, diiBtnrbinff the Highlander, 
Wasting the glen that wm onoe in udr order t 

What added to Sergeant More M'Alptn's distress upon the 
occasion was, that the chief by whom this change had been 
effected was, by tradition and common opiuion, held to represent 
the ancient leaders and fathers of the expelled fugitives ; and 
it had hitherto been one of Sergeant More's principal subjects 
of pride to prove by genealogical deduction in what degree of 
kindred he stood to t^ pers(mage. A woeful change was now 
wrought in his sentiments towards him. 

' I cannot curse him,' he said, as he rose and strode through 
the room, when Janet's narrative was finished — ^ I will not curse 
him; he is the descendant and representative of my fathers. 
But never shall mortal man hear me name his name again.' 
And he kept his word ; for, until his dying day, no man heard 
him mention his selfish and hard-hearted dbieftain. 

After giving a day to sad recoUections, the hardy spirit 
which had carried him throu^ so many dangers manned the 
Sergeant's bosom against this cruel disappointment. * He would 
go^' he said, 'to Canada to his kinsfolk, where they had named 
a Transatlantio valley after the glen ol their fathers. Janet,' 
he said, ' should kilt her coats like a leaguer lady ; d — n the 
distancel it was a flea's leap to the voyages and murohes he had 
made on a slighter occasion,' 

With this purpose he left the Highlands, and came with his 
sister as far as Ganderdeugh, on his way to Glasgow, to take 
a passage to Canada. But winter was now set in, and, as he 
thought it advisable to wait for a spring passage, when the St. 
Lawrence should be open, he settled among us for the few 
months of his stay in Britain. As we said before, the respectable 
old man met with deference and attention from all ranks of 
society ; and when spring returned he was so satisfied with his 
quarters that he did not renew the purpose of his voyage. 
Janet was afraid of the sea, and he himself felt the infirmities 
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of age and hAid aervioe more than he had at first expected. And, 
as he ooDfessed to the dergyman and my worthy principal, Mr. 
Cletshbotham, * it was better staying with kenn'd friends than 
going fsTther and faring worse.' 

He therefore established himself and his domicile at 
Ganderdeogh, to the great satisfaction, as we have already 
said, of all its inhabitants, to whom he became, in respect of 
ooilitary intelligenoe and able commentaries upon the news- 
papers, gasettes, and bulletins, a very oracle, explanatory of all 
martial events, past^ present, or to come. 

It is true, ihe Sergeant had his inconsistencies. He was a 
steady Jacobite, his £ther and his four uncles haying been out 
in the forty-five; but he was a no less steady adherent of King 
George^ in whose service he had made his little fortune and 
lost three brothers; so that you were in equal danger to 
displease him in terming Prince Charles the Pretender or by 
saying anything derogatory to the dignity of King Qeorge. 
Further, it must not be denied that^ when the day of receiving 
his dividends came round, the Sergeant was apt to tarry longer 
at the Wallace Arms of an evening than was consistent with 
strict temperance, or indeed with his worldly interest ; for upon 
these occasions his compotators sometimes contrived to flatter 
his partialities by singing Jacobite songs, and drinking confusion 
to Bonaparte and the h«Jth of the Duke of Wellington, untU 
the Sergeant was not only flattered into paying the whole 
reckoning, but occasionally induced to lend small sums to his 
interested compani<»is. After such * sprays,' as he called them, 
were over, and his temper once more cool, he seldom failed to 
thank Qod, and the Duke of York, who had made it much more 
difficult for an old soldier to ruin himself by his folly than had 
been the case in his younger days. 

It was not on sudh occasions that I made a part of Sei^geant 
More M'Alpin's society. But often, when my leisore would per- 
mit^ I used to seek him on what he called his morning and even- 
ing parade, on whidi, when the weather was fair, he appeared 
asregularlyasif summoned by tuck of drum. Hismomingwalk 
was beneaUi the elms in the churchyard ; 'for death,' he said, 
' had been his next-door neighbour for so many years that he 
had no apology for dropping the acquaintance.' His evening 
promenade was on the bleaching-green by the river-side, where 
he was sometimes to be seen on an open bench, with spectacles 
on nose, conning over the newspapers to a circle of village 
politicians, explaining military terms, and aiding the compre- 
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hensioa of his hearers by lines drawn on the ground with the 
end of his rattan. On other oooasions he was sononnded by 
a bevy of school-boys, whom he sometimes drilled to the nvmnali 
and sometimes, with less approbation on the part of their 
parents, instracted in the mysteiy of artificial fireworks ; for in 
the case of public rejoicings the Sergeant was pyrotechnist, as 
the encyclopedia calls it, to the yiUage of Ganderdengh. 

It was in his morning walk that I most frequently met with 
the Tcteran. And I can hardly yet look upon the Tillage foot- 

rth, overshadowed by the row ol lofty elms, without thinking 
lee his upright form advancing towards me with measured 
step, and his cane advanced, ready to pay me the military 
salute; but he is dead, and sleeps with his fiiithful Janet 
under the third of those veiy trees, counting from the stile at 
the west comer of the churchyard. 

The delight which I had in Sergeant M'Alpin's conversation 
related not only to his own adventures, of which he had 
encountered many in the course of a wandering life, but also to 
his recollection ik numerous Highland traditions, in which his 
youth had been instructed by his parents, and of which he 
would in after life have deemed it a kind of heresy to question 
the authenticity. Many of these belonged to the wars of 
Montrose, in which some of the Sergeant's ancestry had, it 
seems, taken a distinguished part. It has happened that^ 
although these civil conmiotions reflect the highest honour 
upon tiie Highlanders, being indeed the first oocasicni upon 
which they showed themselves superior, or even equal, to their 
Low CSountiy neighbours In military encounters, they have been 
less commemorated among them than any one would have 
expected, judging from the abundance of traditions which they 
have preserved upon less interesting subjects. It was, therefore, 
with great pleasure that I extracted from my military Mend 
some curious particulars reroecting that time; they are mixed 
with that measure of the wild and wonderful which belongs to 
the period and the narrator, but which I do not in the least 
object to the reader's treating with disbelief, providing he will 
be so good as give implicit credit to the natural events of the 
story, which, Wlq all those which I have had the honour to 
put under his notice, actually rest upon a basis of truth. 
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A LEGEND OF MONTEOSE 



CHAPTEB I 

8iibh as do bnfld fheir fiuth apon 
The holy text of pike and gan. 
Decide all oontroyemiea bj 
Infallible aitillerT, 
And prove their doctrine orthodox, 
By apostolio blows and knocks. 

BUTtBB. 

It was during the period of that great and bloody CiTil War 
which agitated Britain during the 17th century that our 
tale haa its conmiencement. ScotLand had as yet remained free 
from the ravages of intestine war, although its inhabitants were 
much dirided in political opinions ; and many ol them, tired of 
the control of the Estates of Parliament^ and disapproying of 
the bold measure which they had adopted, by sending into 
England a large army to the assistance of the Parliament, were 
determined on their part to embrace the earliest opportunity 
of declaring for the King^ and making such a diyersion as should 
at least compel the recall of General Leslie's army out of 
England, if it did not recoyer a great part of Scotland to the 
King's allegiance. This plan was chiefly adopted by the 
northern nobility, who haa resisted with great obstinacy the 
adoption of the Solemn League and Corenant^ and by many of 
the chiefs of the Highland clans, who conceived their interest 
and authority to be connected with royalty, who had, besides, 
a dedded aversion to the Presbyterian fonn of religion, and 
who^ finally, were in that halfnuvage state of society in which 
war is always more welcome than peace. 

Great commotionB were generaUy expected to arise from 
these concurrent causes; and the trade of incursion and 
depredation which the Scotch Highlanders at all times 
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upon the Lowlanda began to assume a more steady, avowed, 
and systematio form, as part of a general military system. 

Those at the head of affisdrs were not insensible to the peril 
of the moment^ and anxiously made pieparations to meet and 
to repel it. They considered, however, with satisfaction, that 
no leader or name of consequence had as yet appeared to 
assemble an army of Royalists, or even to direct the efforts of 
those desultory bands whom love of plunder, perhaps, as much 
as political principle bad hurried into measures of hostility. 
It was generally hoped that the quartering a sufficient number 
of troops in the Lowlands adjacent to the Highland line would 
have the effect of restrainiDg the mountain chieftains ; while 
the power of various barons in the north who had espoused 
the Covenant^ as^ for example, the Eari Mareschal, the gpreat 
families of Forbes, Leslie^ and Lrvine, the Grants, and other 
Presbyterian dans, might counterbalance and bridle not only 
the strength of the O^vies and other cavaliers of Angus and 
Kincardine, but even the potent family of the Gordons, whose 
extenfflve authority was only equalled by their extreme dislike 
to the Presbyterian model. 

In the West Highlands the ruling party numbered many 
enemies ; but the power of these disaffected dans was supposed 
to be broken, and the spirit of their chieftains intimidated, by 
the predominating influence of the Marquis of Argyle, upcm 
whom the confidence of the Convention of Estates was reposed 
with the utmost securil^ ; and whose power in the Highlands, 
already exorbitant^ had been still fetrther increased by conces- 
sions extorted from the King at the last pacification. It was 
indeed well known that Argyle was a man rather of political 
enterprise than personal courage, and better calculated to 
manage an intrigue of state than to control the tribes of 
hostile mountaineers; yet the numbers of his dan, and the 
spirit of the gallant gentlemen by whom it was led, mighty it 
was supposed, atone for the personal defidencies of their diief ; 
and as the Campbells had already severely humbled several ot 
the neighbouring tribes, it was supposed these would not 
readily again provoke an encounter wiw a body so powerful 

Thus having at their command the whole west and south 
of Scotland, indisputably the ridiest part of the kingdom — 
Fif eshire being in a peci:diaT manner their own, and possessing 
many and powerful f ri^ds even north of the Forth and Tay — 
the SooitiBh Convention of Estates saw no danger suffident to 
induce them to alter the line of poUcj they had adopted, or to 
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recall from the aoaistanoe of their brethren of the Kngliflh 
Parliament that auxiliary anny of twenty thoiuand men, by 
means of whioh aooesaion of strength the King's PBotj had 
been reduoed to the defensive, when in full career ol triumph 
and success. 

The causes which moved the Convention of Estates at 
this time to take such an immediate and active interest in the 
Civil War of England are detailed in our historians, but may be 
here shortly recapitulated. They had indeed no new injury or 
aggression to complain of at the hand of the King, and the 
peace which had been made between Charles and his subjects 
of Scotland had been carefully observed; but the Scottish 
rulers were well aware that this peace had been extorted from 
the King, as well by the influence of the Parliamentary party 
in Engird as by the tenor of their own arms. It is true, 
King Charles had since then visited the capital of his ancient 
kingdom, had assented to the new organisation of the church, 
and had distributed honours and rewinds among the leaders of 
the party which had shown themselves most hostile to his 
interests; but it was suspected that distinctions so unwillingly 
conferred would be resumed as soon as opportunity ofiered. 
The low state of the English Parliament was seen in Scotland 
with deep apprehension; and it was concluded that, should 
Charles triumph by force of arms against his insuxgent subjects 
of England, he would not be long in exacting from the Scotch 
the vengeance which he might suppose due to those who had 
set the example of taking up arms against him. Such was the 
policy of the measure which dictated the sending the auxiliary 
army into England ; and it was avowed in a manifesto explana- 
toiy of their reasons for giving this timely and important aid 
to ihe English Parliament. The English Parliament^ they said, 
had been already friendl v to them and might be so again ; 
whereas the King, although he had so lately established reUgion 
among them according to their desires, had given them no ground 
to ccmfide in his royal dedaiation, seeing they had found his 
promises and actions inconsistent with each other. 'Our con- 
science,' they condtuled, 'and God, who is greater than our con- 
science, beaxeth us record that we aim altogether at the glory of 
God, peace of both nations, and honour of the King, in suppressing 
and punishing in a l^gal way those who are tiie troublers of 
Israel, the firebrands d hell, the Korahs, the Balaams, the Doegs, 
the Babshakehs, the TTMni^nii, the Tobiahs^ the SanbaUats of our 
time; which dcme^ we are satisfied. Neither have we begun to 
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use a militaiy expedition to England aa a mean for compaBBing 
those, our pious ends until all other means which we could 
think upon hare failed us : and this alone is left to us^ uMmum 
et imdeum remediwn^ the last and only remedy.' 

Leaving it to casuists to determine whether one contracting 
par^ is justified in breaking a solemn treaty upon the suspicion 
that^ in certain future contingenoieSy it might be infringed by 
the other, we shall proceed to mention two other droumstances 
that had at least equal influence with the Scottish rulers and 
nation with any doubts which they entertained of the King's 
good fiiith. 

The first of these was the nature and condition of their anny : 
headed by a poor and discontented nobility, under whom it was 
officered chieiSiy by Scottish soldiers of fortune, who had served 
in the German wars untU they had lost almost all distinction of 
political principle, and even of countiy, in the adoption of the 
mercenary falik that a soldier's principal duty was fidelity to 
the state or sovereign from wh<»n he received his pay, without 
respect either to the justice of the quarrel or to their own con- 
nexion with either of the contending parties. To men of this 
stamp Grotius applies the severe character — IfuUum vUm ffenw 
ett UnprchiuM^ qwxm €orym^ qui rine eauacB retpectu mereede eonr 
dueH mdliieuU. To these mercenary soldiers, as well as to the 
needy gentry with whom they were mixed in command, and 
who eamly imbibed the same opinions, the success of the late 
short invasion of England in 1641 was a sufficient reason for 
renewing so profitable an experiment. The good pay and free 
quarters of England had made a feeling impression upon the 
recoQection of these military adventurers, and the prospect of 
again levying eight hundred and fifty pounds a^day came in 
place of all arguments, whether of state or of morality. 

Another cause inflamed the minds of the nation at large, no 
less than the tempting prospect of the wealth of England 
animated the soldiery. So much had been written and said on 
either side concerning the form of church government that it 
had become a matter of infinitely more consequence in the eyes 
of the multitude than the doctrines of that Gospel which both 
churches had embraced. The Prelatists and IVesbyterians of 
the more violent kind became as illiberal as the Papists, and 
would scarcely allow the possibility of salvation beyond the pale 
of their respective churches. It was in yai& remarked to these 
sealots that^ had the Author of our holy religion considered any 
peculiar form of church government as essential to salvation, it 
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vould have boeii revealed with the flame preoirioQ aa under the 
Old Testament dispemmtioiL Both parties continiied as yiolent 
as if they could have pleaded the distinot oommands ol Heaven 
to justify their intoleranoe. Land, in the days of his domina- 
tion, had fired the train by attempting to impose upon the 
Sootdsh people ohnieh ceremonies foreign to their habits and 
opinions, llie success with which this had been resisted, and 
the Presbyterian model substituted in its place, had endeared the 
latter to the nation, as the cause in which th^ had triumphed. 
The Solenm League and Covenant, adopted with such seal 
by the greater part of the kingdom, and by them forced, at 
the swoi^'s point, upon the others, bore in its bosom, as its 
principal object, the establishing the doctrine and disoij^e of 
the Presbyterian churdi, and uie putting down all error and 
heresy ; and, having attained for their own countiy an establish- 
ment of this golden candlestick, the Scots became liberally and 
fraternally amdous to erect the same in England. This they 
conceived might be easily attained by lending to the Parliament 
the effectual assistance of the Scottish forces. The Presbyterians, 
a numerous and powerful party in the English Parliament, had 
hitherto taken the lead in opposition to the King ; while the 
Independents and other sectaries, who afterwards, under Crom- 
well, resumed the power of the sword and overset the Presby- 
terian model both in Scotland and England, were as yet con- 
tented to lurk under the shelter of the wealthier and more 
powerful party. The prospect of bringing to a uniformity the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland in dudpline and worship 
seemed therefore as lair as it was desirable. 

The celebrated Sir Henry Vane, one of the commissionerB 
who negotiated the alliance betwixt England and Scotland, saw 
the influence which this bait had upon the spirits of those with 
whom he dealt ; and, although hiznself a violent Independent, 
he contrived at once to gratify and to elude the eager desires 
of the Presbyterians by qualifying the obligation to reform the 
Church of England as a chai^ie to be executed 'according to 
the Word ot God and the best Reformed churches.' Deceived 
by their own eagerness, themselves entertaining no doubts on 
the /iM divinium of their own ecdesiastieal establishments, and 
not holding it possible such doubts could be adopted by others, 
the Convention of Estates and the Eurk of ScoUand conceived 
that such expressions necessarily inferred the establishment of 
Presbytery; nor were they undeceived until, when their help 
was no longer needful, the sectaries gave them to understand 
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that the phrase might be as veil applied to Independenoji or 
any other mode of worship vhioh those who were at the head 
of affiurs at the time might oonsider as agreeable * to the Word 
of Qod and the practice ot the Befonned churches.' Neither 
were the outwitted Scottish less astonished to find that the 
designs of fche English sectaries struck against the monarchial 
constitution of Britain, it haying been their intention to reduce 
the power of the king^ but by no means to abrogate the office. 
They fared, howeyer, in this respect like rash physicians, who 
commence by oyer-physicking a patient^ until he is reduced to 
a state of weakness from which cordials are afterwards unable 
to recoTcr him. 

But these events were still in the womb of futurity. As yet 
the Scottish Ptoliament held their engagement with England c(M^ 
sistent with justice, prudence^ and piety, and their miHtaiy un- 
dertaking seemed to succeed to tib^ veiy wish. The junction 
of the Scottish aimy with those of Faiifsx and Manchester 
enabled the Parliamentary forces to besiege York, and to fight 
the desperate action of Long Marston Moor, in which Prince 
Bupert and the Marquis of Newcastle were defeated. The 
Scottish auxiliaries, indeed, had less of the gloiy of this Tictory 
than their countrymen could desire. David Ledie, with their 
cavahry, fought bvavely, and to them, as well as to Cromwell's 
brigade of ^dependents, the honour d the day belonged; but 
the old Earl of Leven, the Covenanting genenJ, was dnven out 
of the field by the impetuous charge of Prince Buperti and was 
thirty miles distant^ in fuU flight towards Scotland, when he 
was overtaken by the news that his party had gained a com- 
plete victory. 

The absence of these auxiliary troops, upon this crusade for 
the establidunent of Presbyterianism in England, had consider- 
ably diminished the power of the Convention d Estates in 
Sootkmd, and had given rise to those agitations among tho 
anti-Covenanters which we have noticed at the beginning oi 
this chapter. 



CHAPTER II 

His mother oonld for him as onMlle set 

Her husband's maty iron oonelet, 

Whoae jangUng aoiuid oonld hush her babe to rost^ 

That never plam'd of his nneasy nest ; 

Then did he dream of dreary wars at hand, 

And woke, and fought, and won, ere he oonid stand. 

KkJj/B Satires. 

It was towards the dose of a summer'B eyening^ during the 
anxious period which we have commemorated^ that a young 
gentleman of quality, well moimted and armed, and aooompanied 
by two seryants, one of whom led a sumpter-horae, rode slowly 
up one of those steep passes by which the Highlands are 
accessible from the Lowlands of Perthshire.* Their course had 
lain for some time along the banks of a lake, whose deep waters 
reflected the crimson beams of the western sun. The broken 
path which they pursued with some difficulty was in some 
places shaded by ancient birches and oak-trees, and in others 
overhung by fragments of huge rock. Elsewhere the hill, which 
formed the northern side of this beautiful sheet of water, arose 
in steep but less precipitous acdiyity, and was arrayed in heath 
of the darkest puiple. In the present times a scene so romantic 
would have been judged to possess the highest ohanns for the 
traveller ; but those who journey in days of doubt and dread 
pay little attention to picturesque scenerv. 

The master kept^ as often as the wood permitted, abreast of 
one or both of his domestics, and seemed earnestly to converse 
with them, probably because the distinctions of rank are readily 
set aside among those who are made to be sharers of common 
danger. The dispositions of the leading men who inhabit this 
wild country, and the probability of their taking part in the 
political convulsions that were soon expected, were tiie subjects 
of their conversation. 

* The bomtlftil pus of Leny, nmr CaDander, In Xentdtli, would, In Bome lespecti, 
answer the deBcclpaon. 
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They had not adyanoed aboye half-way up the lake, and the 
young gentleman was pointing to his attendants the spot where 
their intended road turned northwards^ and, leaving the verge 
of the lodhy ascended a ravine to the right hand, when they 
disoovered a single horseman coming down the shore, as if to 
meet them. The ffleamof the sunbeams upon his head-piece 
and corslet showed that he was in armour, and the purpose of 
the other travellers required that he should not pass un- 
questioned. 'We must know who he is,' said the young gentle- 
man, 'and whither he is going.' And, putting spurs to his honse, 
he rode forward as fast as the rugged state of the road would 
permit, followed by his two attendants, until he reached the 
point where the pass along the side of the lake was intersected 
by that which deaoended twm the ravine, aeeuiing thu. agaiiist 
the possibility of the stranger eluding them by turning into 
the latter road before they came up with him. 

The single horseman had mended his pace when he first 
observed the three riders advance rapidly towards him ; but, 
when he saw them halt and form a front which completely 
occupied the path, he checked his horse and advanced with great 
deliberation ; so that each party had an opportunity to take a 
full survey of the other. The solitary stranger was mounted 
upon an able horse, fit for military service, and for the great 
weight which he had to carry, and his rider occupied his 
demi-pique or war-saddle with an air that showed it was his 
familiar seat. He had a bright burnished head-piece^ with a 
plume of feathers, together with a ouiraas, thick enough to resist 
a musket-ball, and a back-piece of lighter materials. These 
defensive arms he wore over a buff jericin, along with a pair of 
gauntlets or steel gloves, the tops of which reached up to his 
elbow, and which, iSce the rest of his armour, were of bright 
steel. At the front of his military saddle hung a case of pistols, 
far beyond the ordinary sise^ nearly two feet in length, and 
carrying bullets of twenty to the pound. A buff belt, with a 
broad olver buckle, sustained on one side a long strught double- 
edged broadsword, with a strong guard and a blade calculated 
eitiber to strike or push* On the right side hung a dagger of 
about eighteen inches in length ; a shoulder-belt sustained at 
his back a musketoon or blunderbuss^ and was crossed by a 
bandolier containing his charges of ammunition. Thigh-pieces 
of steel, then termed taslets, met the tops of his huge jack-boots, 
and c(nnpleted the equipage of a well-armed trooper of the 
period. 
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The appearance of the horeeinan himself ooneBponded well 
with his military equipage, to which he had the air of haying 
been long inured. He was aboye the middle size, and of strength 
sufficient to bear with ease the weight of his weapons, offenaiye 
and defensiye. His age might be forty and upwards, and his 
countenance was that of a resolute weatherbeaten yeteran, who 
had seen many fields, and brought away in token more than 
one scar. At the distance of about thirty yards he halted and 
stood fast^ raised himself on his stiirups, as if to reconnoitre 
and ascertain the purpose of the opposite party, and brought 
his musketoon under his right arm, ready for use, if occasion 
should require it. In eyexything but numbers he had the 
adyantage of those who seemed inclined to interrupt his passage. 

The leader of the party was, indeed, well mounted and clad 
in a buff coat, richly embroidered, the half-militaiy dress of the 
period ; but his domestics had only ooane jackets of thick felt^ 
which could scarce be expected to turn the edge of a sword, if 
wielded by a strong man ; and name of them had any weapons 
saye swords and pistols, without which gentlemen or their 
attendants during ihoae disturbed times seldom stirred abroad.* 

When they had stood at gase for about a minute, the 
younger gentleman gaye the challenge which was then common 
in the mouth of all strangers who met in such circumstances — 
* For whom are you t ' 

'Tell me firsts' answered the soldier, 'for whom are yout 
the strongest party should speak first.' 

'We are for God and King Charles,' answered the first 
speaker. ' Now tell your faction ; you know ours.' 

'I am for Qod and my standard,' answered the single 
horseman. 

'And for which standard t' replied the chief of the other 
party — ' Gayalier or Boundhead, King or Conyention t ' 

' By my troth, sir,' answered the soldier, ' I would be loth 
to reply to you with an untruth, as a thing unbecoming a 
cayalier of fortune and a soldier. But^ to answer your query 
with beseeming yeradty, it is necessaiy I should myself haye 
resolyed to whilk of the present diyisions of the kingdom I 
shall ultimately adhere, being a matter whereon my mind is 
not as yet preceesely ascertained.' 

'I should haye thought,' answered the gentleman, 'that, 
when loyalty and religion are at stake, no gentleman or man 
of honour could be long in choosing his party.' 

'Truly, sir,' replied the trooper, 'if ye speak this in the way 
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of Titnpeiatioiiy as meaning to impagn my honour or genteeUty^ 
I would blythdy put the aame to laBae, yenturing in that 
qoanel with my single person against you three. But if you 
speak it in the way ^ logioal ratiocination, whilk I haye studied 
in my youth at the Mansehal College of Aberdeen, I am ready 
to proye to ye logM that my resolution to defer for a oertain 
season the taking upon me either of these quarrels not only 
beoometh me as a gentleman and a man of hcmour, but also as 
a peraon of sense and prudence^ one imbued with humane letters 
in his eariy youth, ana who from thenoeforward has followed 
the wars under the banner of the inyindble Gustayus, the Lion 
of the North, and under many other heroio leaders, both 
Lutheran and Galyinist^ Papist and Axminian.' 

After OTohanging a word or two with his domestics, the 
younger gentleman replied, ' I should be glad, sir, to haye some 
oonyersation with you upon so interesting a question, and 
should be proud if I can determine you in fayour of the cause 
I haye myself espoused. I ride this eyening toa friend's house 
not three miles distant^ whither, if you choose to aooompany 
me, you shaU haye good quarters for the night, and free per- 
mission to take your own road in the mornings if you then feel 
no inclination to join with us.' 

'Whose word am I to take for this t ' answered the cautious 
soldier. 'A man must know his guarantee or he may fall into 
an ambuscade.' 

* I am called/ answered the younger stranger, * the Earl of 
Menteith, and I trust you will receiye my honour as a sufficient 
security.' 

*A worthy nobleman,' answered the soldier, * whose parole 
is not to be doubted.' With one motion he replaced his 
musketoon at his bade, and with another made his military 
salute to the young nobleman, and continuing to talk as he 
rode forward to join him — 'And I trust,' said he, 'my own 
assurance that I will be bonccmarado to your lordship in peace 
or in peril, during the time we shaU abide together, will not be 
altogether yilipended in these doubtful times, when, as they say, 
a man's head is safer in a steel cap than in a marble palace.' 

'I assure you, sir,' said Lord Menteith, 'that, to judge from 
your appearance, I most highly yalue the adyantage of your 
escort ; but I trust we shaU haye no occasion for any exercise 
of yalour, as I expect to conduct you to good and friendly 
quarters.' 

'Good quarters, my lord,' replied the soldier, 'aro always 
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aooeptaUe and are only to be postponed to good pay or 
good booty, not to mention the honour of a oayalier or the 
needful points of commanded duty. And truly, my lord, your 
noble proffer is not the less welcome in that I knew not pre- 
oeesely this night where I and my poor companion (patting his 
horse) were to find lodgments.' 

' May I be permitted to ask, then,' said Lord Menteith, ' to 
whom I haye tiie good fortune to stand quartermaster t' 

^Truly, my loid,' said the trooper, 'my name is Dalgetty — 
Dugald Dalgetty, Bittmaster Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwaciet, 
at your honourable service to command. It is a name you may 
haye seen in Gallo-JBelgieus, the SwedUk Intelliffeneer, or, if you 
read High Dutch, in the Flie^^enden Jfereoeur of Leipsio. My 
father, my lord, having by imthrifty courses reduced a faur 
patrimony to a nonentity, I had no better shift, when I was 
eighteen years auld, than to cany the learning whilk I had 
acquired at the Marischal College of Aberdeen, my gentle bluid 
and designation of Drumthwacket, together with a pair of 
stalwarth aims and legs conform, to the German wars, there 
to push my way as a cavalier of fortune. My lord, my legs 
and arms stood me in more stead than either my gentle Kin or 
my book-lear, and I found myself trailing a pike as a private 
gentleman under old Sir Ludovick Leslie, where I learned the 
rules of service so tightly that I will not forget them in a 
huny. Sir, I have been made to stand guard eight hours, being 
from twelve at noon to eight o'clock of the night, at the palace, 
anned with back and breast, head-piece and bracelets, being 
iron to the teeth, in a bitter frost, and the ice was as hard as 
ever was flint ; and all for stopping an instant to speak to my 
landlady, when I should haye gone to roU-call.' 

'And, doubtless, sir,' replied Lord Menteith, 'you haye gone 
through some hot service as well as this same cold duty you 
talk oft' 

'Surely, my lord, it doth not become me to speak ; but he 
that hath seen the fields of Leipsic and of Lutsen may be said 
to have seen pitched battles. And one who hath witnessed the 
intaking of Frankfort, and Spanheim, and Nuremberg, and so 
forth, should know somewhat about leaguers, storms, onslaughts, 
and outfalls.' 

' But your merit, sir, and experience were doubtless foUowed 
by promotion t' 

' It came slow, my lord — dooms slow,' replied Dalgetty ; ' but, 
as my Scottish countrymen, the fathers of the war, and the 

V II 
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raisers of those valorouB Soottish regiments that were the dread 
of Germaiijy began to fall pretty thicki what with pestilence 
and what with tibie sword, why we, their children, succeeded to 
their inheritance. Sir, I was six years first private gentleman 
of the o(»npany, and three years lance-spessade, disdaining to 
receive a ludberd, as imbecoming my birtti. Wherefore I was 
ultimately promoted to be a lahn-dragger, as the High Dutch 
call it — ^which signifies an ancient — in the King's Leif-Begiment 
of Black-Horse, and thereafter I arose to be lieutenant and 
rittmaster, imder that invincible monarch, the Bulwark of the 
Protestant Faith, the Lion of the North, the terror of Austria, 
Gustavus the Victorious.' 

'And yet^ if I understand you. Captain Dalgetty, I think 
that rank corresponds with your foreign title of rittmaster * 

* The same grade preceeselv,' answered Dalgetty; 'rittmaster 
signifying litenJly file-leader.' 

'I was observing,' continued Lord Menteith, * that, if I under- 
stood you rights you had left the service of this great Prince.' 

'It was after his death — ^it was after his death, sir,' said 
Dalgetty, 'when I was in no shape bound to continue mine 
adherence. There are things, mv lord, in that service that 

noam of 



cannot but go against the stomach of any cavalier of honour. 
In espedal, albeit the pay be none of the most superabundant^ 
being odIj about sixty dollars a-month to a rittmaster, yet the 
invincible Gustavus never paid above one-third of that sum, 
whilk was distributed monthly by way of loan ; although, when 
justly considered, it was, in fact, a borrowing by that great 
monarch of the additional two-thirds which were due to the 
soldier. And I have seen some whole regiments of Dutch and 
Holsteiners mutiny on the field of battle, like base scullions, 
crying out "Gelt, gelt," signifying their desire of pay, instead of 
faUing to blows like our noUe Scottish blades^ who ever dis- 
dained, my lord, postponing of honour to filthy lucre.' 

'But were not these arrears,' said Lord Menteith, 'paid to 
the soldiery at some stated periodt' 

' My lord,' said Dalgetty, ' I take it on my conscience that 
at no period, and by no possible process, could one creutser of 
them ever be recovered. I myself never saw twenty dollars of 
my own all the time I served the invincible Gustavus, unless it 
was from the chance of a stonn or victory, or the fetching in 
some town or doorp^ when a cavalier of fortune, who knows the 
usage of wars, seldom faileth to make some small profit.' 

'I begin rather to wonder, sir,' said Lord Menteith, 'that 
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ycnx should have oQntinued so long in the Swedish servioe^ than 
that you should have ultimately withdrawn from it' 

^Neither I should,' answezed the Rittmaster; 'but that 
great leader, captain, and king, the Lion of the North, and the 
Bulwark of the Protestant Faith, had a way of winning battles, 
taking towns^ oveirunning oountries, and levying contributions i 
whilk made his service irresistibly delectable to all true-bred ' 
cavaliers who follow the noble profession of aims. Simple as I 
ride here, my lord, I have myself conmianded the whole 8tift of 
Dunklespiel on the Lower Bhine, occupying the Palsgrave's 
palace, consuming his choice wines with my comrades, calling 
in contributions, requisitions, and caduacs, and not fsdling to 
lick my fingers, as became a good cook. But truly all this 
glory hastened to decay after our great master had beeai shot 
with three bullets on the field of Lutsen ; wherefore, finding 
that Fortune had changed sides^ that the borrowings and lend- 
ings went on as before out of our pay, while the caduacs and 
casualties were all cut of^ I e'en gave up my commission and 
took service with Wallenstein in Walter Butler's Lrish regiment.' 

'And may I beg to know of you,' said Lord Menteith, 
apparently interested in the adventures of this soldier of 
fortune, ' how you liked this change of masters t ' 

'Indifferent well,' said the Captain — 'very indifferent well. 
I cannot say that the Emperor paid much better than the 
great Gustavus. For hard knocks, we had plenty of them. I 
was dteia obliged to run my head against my old acquaintances, 
the Swedish feathers, whilk your honour must conceive to be 
double-pointed stakes, shod with iron at each end, and planted 
before the squad of pikes to prevent an onfall of the cavalry. 
The whilk Swedish feathers, although they lo6k gay to the eye, 
resembling the shrubs or lesser trees of ane forest, as the puis- 
sant pikes, arranged in battalia behind them, correspond to the 
tall pines thereof, yet, nevertheless, are not altogether so soft 
to encounter as the plumage of a goose. How^it, in despite 
of heavy blows and light pay, a cavalier of fortune may thrive 
indifferently well in the Imperial service^ in respect his private 
casualties are nothing so closely looked to as by the Swede ; 
and BO that an officer did his duty on the field, neither Wallen- 
stein nor Pappenheim, nor old IHlly before them, would likely 
listen to the objurgations of boors or burghers against any 
commander or soldado by whom they chanced to be somewhat 
closely shorn. So that an experienced cavalier, knowing bow to 
lay, as our Scottish phrase runs, "the head of the sow to the 
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tail of the grioe,'' might get oat of the coimtry the pay whilk 
he oould not obtain from the Emperor.' 

'With a full hand, sir, doubtleeB, and with intereatt' aaid 
Lord Menteith. 

'Indubitably, my lord,' answered Dalgetty, compoaedly; 
'for it would be doubly diggraoefnl for any aoldado of rank to 
haye his name called in question for any petty delinquency.' 

'And pray, sir/ continued Lord Menteith, 'what made you 
leave so gaii^Ful a sernoet' 

'Why, truly, sir,' answered the soldier, 'an Lish caralier, 
called O'Quilligan, being major of our regiment^ and I haying 
had words with him the night before respecting the worth and 
precedence of our seyeral nations, it pleased him the next day 
to deliyer his orders to me with the point of his batoon 
advanced and held aloof, instead of dedining and trailing the 
same, as is the fashion from a courteous commanding officer 
towards his equal in rank, though, it may be, his inferior in 
military grade. Upon this quarrel, sir, we fought in private 
Ttmxmtrt ; and as, in the perquisitions which followed, it pleased 
Walter Butler, our d>enlt^ or colonel, to give the lighter punish- 
ment to his ooimtryman and the heavier to me, whereupon, 
iU-Btomaching such partiality, I exchanged my commission for 
one under the Spaniard.' 

'I hope you found yourself better off by the changet' said 
Lord Menteith. 

'Li good sooth,' answered the Bittmaster, *I had but little 
to complain of. The pay was somewhat regular, being furnished 
by the rich Flemings and Walloons of the Low Coimtzy. The 
quarters were excellent ; the good wheaten loaves of theflemlngs 
were better than the provant lye-bread of the Swede, and 
Rhenish wine was more plenty with us than ever I saw the 
black beer of Rostock in Gustavus's camp. Service there was 
none; duty there was little, and that little we might do or 
leave undone at our pleasure; an excellent retirement for a 
cavalier somewhat weary of field and leaguer, who had purchased 
with his blood as mudi honour as might serve his turn, and 
was desirous of a little ease and good living.' 

'And may I ask,' said Lord Menteith, 'why yon, Gaptain, 
being, as I suppose, in the situation you describe, retired from 
the Spanish service also t ' 

' You are to consider, my lord, that your Spaniard,' replied 
Captain Dalgetty, ' is a person altogether unparaUeled in his 
own conceit^ wherethrough he makotib not fit aocoimt of such 
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toraigii oftTalien of Tabor as aie pleased to take semoe with 
him. And a galling thing it is to every honourable soldado to 
be put aside and postponed and obliged to yield preference to 
every puffing signor, who^ were it the question which should 
first mount a breach at push of pike, might be apt to yield 
willing place to a Scottish cavalier. Moreover, sir, I was pricked 
in conscience respecting a matter of religion.' 

'I should not have thought^ Captain Dalgetty,' said the 
young nobleman, 'that an old soldier, who had changed service 
so often, would have been too scmpulous on that head.' 

*No more I am, my lord,' said the Captain, 'since I hold it 
to be the duty of the chaplain of the regiment to settle those 
matters for me and every other brave cavalier, inasmuch as he 
does nothing else that I know of for his pay and allowances. 
But this was a particular case, my lord, a etuuB unprotntus, as I 
may say, in wlulk I had no diaplain of my own persuasion to 
act as my adviser. I found, in short, that, although my being 
a Protestant might be winked at^ in respect that I was a nian 
of action, and had more experience than all the dons in our 
ler^ia put together, yet^ when in garrison, it was expected I 
should go to mass with the regiment. Now, my lord, as a true 
Scottish man, and educated at the Marischal CoUege of Aber- 
deen, I was bound to uphold the mass to be an act of blinded 
Eapistry and utter idola^, whilk I was altogether unwilling to 
omolc^te by my presence. True it is tbit I consulted on 
the point wtui a worthy countryman of my own, one Father 
Fatsidea^ of the Scottish convent in Wnrtsbuig ^ 

'And I hope,' observed Lord Menteith, 'you obtained a clear 
opinion from this same ghostly ftttherf 

'As dear as it could be,' replied Captain Dalgetty, 'con- 
sidering we had drunk six flasks of Rhenish and about two 
mutchkins of UnAmwcuier. Father Fatsides informed me 
that^ as neatly as he could judge for a heretic like myself, it 
signified not much whether I went to mass or not, seeing my 
eternal perdition was signed and sealed at any rate, in respect 
of my impenitent and obdurate perseverance in my damnable 
heresy. Being discouraged by uiis response, I applied to a 
Dutch pastor of the Reformed Church, who told me he thought 
I might lawfully go to mass, in respect that the prophet per^ 
mitted Naaman, a mighty man of valour, and an honourable 
cavalier of Syria, to follow his master into the house of Rimmon, 
a false god or idol to whom he had vowed service, and to bow 
down when the king was leaning upon his hand. But neither was 
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this answer satisfaotofy to me, both beoaiue there was an nnoo 
difference between an anomted king of Syria and our Spanish 
colonel, whom I could have blown awaj like the peeling of an 
ingan, and chiefly because I could not find the thing wa^ 
required of me by any of the articles of war ; neither was I 
proffered any conudenttion, either in perquisite or pay, for the 
wrong I might thereby do to my conscience.' 

'&> you again changed your serviced said Lord Menteith. 

* In troth did I, my lord ; and, after trying for a ah<nrt while 
two or three other powers, I even took on for a time with their 
High Mightmesses the States of Holland.' 

< And how did their service jump with your humour f again 
demanded his companion. 

'01 my lord,' said the soldieriinasort of enthusiasm, 'their 
behaviour on pay-day might be a pattern to all Europe — ^no 
borrowings, no l«kUngs, no offsets^ no anears— all balanced and 
paid like a banker's book. The quarters, too^ are excellent^ 
and the allowances unchaUengeable ; but then, sir, they are a 
preoeese^ scrupulous people, and will allow nothing for pecci^ 
dilloes. So that if a boor complains of a broken hei^ or a beer- 
seller of a broken can, or a daft wench does but squeak loud 
enough to be heard above her breath, a soldier of honour shall 
be dragged, not before his own court-mart&al, who can beet 
judge ^ and punish his demerits, but before a base mechanical 
burgomaster, who shall menace him with the rasp-house, the 
cord, and what not^ as if he were one of their own mean, 
amphibious, twenty-breedhed boors. So^ not being able to 
dwell longer among those ungrateful plebeians, who^ although 
unable to defend themselves by their proper strength, inll 
nevertheless allow the noble foreign cavalier who engages with 
them nothing beyond his dry wageSi which no honourable spirit 
will put in competition with a Uberal license and honourable 
countenance^ I resolved to leave the service of the Mynheers. 
And hearing at this time, to my exceeding satisfaction, 
that there is something to be doing this summer in my way 
in this my dear native country, I am come hither, as they 
say, like a beggar to a bridal, in order to give my loving 
countiymen the advantage of that experience which I have 
acquired in foreign parts. So your lordiship has an outline of 
my brief stoiy, excepting my deportment in those passages of 
action in the field, in leaguers, storms, and onslaughts, whilk 
would be wearisome to narrate, and mighty peradventure, better 
befit any other tongue than mine own.' 



CHAPTER III 

For pleM of right lot atatesmeii yex their head, 
Batue'a my badneei, and my goerdon bread ; 
And, with the swoided Switser, I can say, 
The beet of oaoMS is the best of pay. 

DONNB. 

Thb difficulty and narrowness of the road had by this time be- 
oome such as to interrupt the eonyersaticm of the tiayeUers, 
and Lord Menteith, reining back his horsey held a moment's 
priyate conyersation with his domestics. The Captain, who 
now led the yan of the party, after about a quarter of a mile's 
slow and toilsome adyanoe up a broken and rugged ascent^ 
emerged into an upland yalley, to which a mountain stream 
acted as a drain, and afforded sufficient room upon its green- 
sward banks for the trayeUers to pursue their journey in a 
more social manner. 

Lord Menteith accordingly resumed the conyersation, which 
had been interrupted by the difficulties of the way. < I should 
haye thought,' said he to Captain Dalgetty, * that a cayalier of 
your honourable mark, who hath so long followed the yaliant 
King of Sweden, and entertains such a suitable contempt for 
the base mechanical States of Holland, would not haye hesitated 
to embrace the cause of King Charles in preference to that of 
the low-bom, roundheaded, canting knayes who are in rebel- 
lion against his authority t ' 

' Te speak reasonably, my lord,' said Dalgetty, * and, eoBteru 
pa/nbusy I might be induced to see the matter in the same light. 
But^ my lord, there is a southern proyerb— '' Fine words butter 
no parsnips." I haye heard enough since I came here to satisfy 
me that a cayalier of honour is free to take any part in this 
dyil embroilment whilk he may find most conyenient for his 
own peculiar. ''Loyalty" is your password, my lord; ''Liberty," 
roars another chield from the other side of the strath ; " The 
King," shouts one war-cry ; " The Parliament," roars another ; 
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''Montrofle for erer^'^orfeB Donald, waving his bonnet; ^'Aigyle 
and Leyen," cries a soathroonntiy Sanndersi Taponring witlilus 
hat and feather; ''Fight for the bishopsy** says a priest^ with 
his gown and roohet ; ''Stand stout for the Kiik," cries a min- 
ister, in a Qenera cap and band — good watchwords all — excellent 
watdiwords. Whilk cause is the best I cannot saj. Bat sore 
am I that I have fought knee-deep in blood many aday for one 
that was ten domes worse than the wvnvt of them all/ 

'And praji Captain Dalgetty/ said his lordship^ 'since the 
pretensions of both parties seem to jou so equal, will you please 
to inf onn us by what droumstances your pre f er e nce will be de- 
tenmnedt' 

'Simply upon two ccnuddenttions, my lord,' answered the 
soldier, 'beings first, on which side my services would be in 
most honourable request; and, secondly, whilk is a corollary 
of the first, by whilk party they are likely to be most gratefully 
requited. And, to deal plainly with you, my lord, my opinion 
at present doth on both points rather incline to the side of the 
Parliament.' 

'Tour reasons^ if you please,' said Lord Menteith, 'and 
pertiaps I may be able to meet them with some others which 
are more powerful' 

'Sir, I shall be amenable to reason,' said Gaptain Dalgetty, 
'supposing it addresses itself to my honour and my interest. 
Wdl, then, my lord, here is a sort of Highland host assembled, 
or expected to assemble, in these wild hills, in the King's behalf. 
Now, sir, you know the nature of our Highlanders. I will not 
deny them to be a people stout in body and valiant in heart, 
and courageous enough in their own wild way of fighting, 
which is as remote from the usages and discipline of war as 
ever was that of the ancient S^thians or of the salvage 
Indians of America that now is. ^ey havena sae mickle as a 
Qerman whistle or a drum to beat a march, an alarm, a chaige, 
a retreat, a reveiUe, or the tattoo^ or any other point of war; 
and their damnable skirlin' pipee^ whilk they themselves pre- 
tend to understand, are unintelligible to the ears of any eavaliero 
accustomed to civilised warfare. So that, were I undertaking 
to discipline such a breechless mob, it were impossible for me 
to be understood ; and if I were understood, judge ye, my lord, 
what chance I had of being obeyed among a band of half 
salvages, who are accustomed to pay to their own lairds and 
chiefs^ idlenarly, that respect and obedience whilk ought to be 
paid to commissionate officers. If I were teaching them to form 
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battalia by eztnotiiig the aqaaie loot^ tbat i% by fonning your 
aquare battalion of equal number of men of lank and file, 
oorreBpcmding to the aqnaxe root of the full number present^ 
what return oould I ezpeet for oommunioating this golden 
■eozet of military taetio exoept it may be a dirk in my wame, 
c/a placing some M'Aliater More^ M'Shemei, or Oapperfae in the 
flax^L or rear when he oUumed to be in the TanT Truly, well 
aaith Holy Writy *' If ye oast pearls before swine, they will turn 
again and rend ye." ' 

^I believe, Anderson,' said Lord Menteith, looking back to 
one of his senrants, for both were dose behind him, 'you can 
assure this gendeman we shall have more oocasion for ezperi- 
enoed offioers^ and be more disposed to profit by their instruo* 
tions, than he seems to be aware of.' 

' With your houour^s permission,' said Anderson, respectfully 
raising his cap^ * when we are joined by the Irish infantry, who 
are expected, and who should be landed in the West Highlands 
before now, we shall have need of good soldiers to disoipline 
our levies.' 

* And I should like well, veiy well, to be employed in such 
service^' said Dalgetty. 'The Irish are pretty fellows — very 
pretty fellows; I desire to see none better in the field. I 
once saw a brigade of Irish, at the taking of Frankfort upon 
the Oder, stand to it with sw<nd and pike until they beat off 
the blue and yellow Swedish brigades, esteemed as stout as 
any that fought under the immortal Qustavus. And although 
stout Hepburn, valiant Lumsdale, courageous Monro^ with 
myself and other cavaliers, made entirr elsewhere at point 
of pike, yet^ had we all met with such opposition, we had 
returned with great loss and little profit. Wherefore these 
valiant Irishes, being all put to the sword, as is usual in such 
caaes^ did nevertheless gain immortal praise and honour; so 
that, for their sakes, I have always loved and honoured those 
of that nation next to my own countiy of Scotland.' 

<A command of Iridb,' said Menteith, 'I think I could 
almost promise you, should you be disposed to embrace the 
royal cause.' 

'And yet^' said Captain Dalgetty, 'my second and greatest 
difficulty remams behind : for, alt£tf>ugh I hold it a mean and 
sordid thing for a sdldado to have nothing in his mouth but 
pay and gelt, like the base cullions, the <^rman laniknechts, 
whom I mentioned before; and although I will maintain it 
with my sw<»d that honour is to be pref eried before pay, free 
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quartersy and aneais, yet^ ex eantrariOf a soldier^s pay being the 
oounterpart of his engagement of aervieei it beoomes a wise and 
oonsidexate cavalier to oonaider what remuneration he is to 
receive iot his service^ and from what funds it is to be paid. 
And truly, my lord, from what I can see and hear, the Gcmven- 
tion are the purse-masters. The Highlanders^ indeed, may be 
kept in humour by allowing them to steal cattle ; and for the 
Irishes, your lordship and your noble associates may, accord- 
ing to the practice of the wars in such caaes^ pay them as 
seld(»n or as little as may suit your pleasure or oonyenience; 
but the same mode of treatment doth not apply to a cavalier 
like me, who must keep up his hones, servants, arms, and 
equipage, and who neither can nor will go to warfare upon 
his own changes.' 

Anderson, the domestic who had before spoken, now respect- 
fully addressed his master. *I think, my lord,' he said, 'that, 
under your lordship's favour, I could say something to remove 
Captain Dalgetty's second objection also. He asks us where we 
are to collect our pay; now, in my poor mind, the resources are 
as open to us as to the Covenanters. They tax the countiy 
according to their pleasure, and dilapidate the estates of the 
King's fnends ; now, were we once in the Lowlands, with our 
Highlanders and our Irish at our backs, and our swords in our 
ha^ls, we can find many a fat traitor whose ill-gotten wealth 
shall fill our military chest and satisfy our soldiery. Besides, 
confiscations will fall in thick; and, in giving donations of for- 
feited lands to every adventurous cavalier who joins his standard, 
the King will at once reward his Mends and punish his enemies. 
In short, he that joins these Boundhead dogs may get some 
misexable pittance of pay ; he that joins our standiuid has a 
chance to be knight^ lord, or earl, if luck serve him.' 

'Have you ever served, my good friendt' said the Captain 
to the spokesman. 

'A little, sir, in these our domestic quarrels,' answered the 
man, modestly. 

'But never in Germany or the Low Countriest' said 
Dalgetty. 

' I never had the honour,' answered Anderson. 

'I profess,' said Dalgetty, addressing Lord Menteith, 'your 
lordship's servant has a sensible, natural, pretty idea of militaiy 
matters; somewhat irregular, though, and smells a little too 
much of selling the bear's skhi before he has himted him. I 
will take the matter, however, into my consideration.' 
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*Do dOt Gaptain,' said Lord Hentdth; 'you will haye the 
night to think of it^ for we are now near the honae where I 
hope to enmue you a hospitable reception.' 

'And that ia what wiU be Yery weloomei' eaid the Captain, 
'for I have tasted no food since daybreak butafarl of oatKsake, 
which I divided with my horse. So I have been lain to draw 
my sword-belt three boores tighter for yeiy extenuatioui lest 
hunger and heavy iron should make the gira dip/ 



« 



CHAPTER IV 

Onoe on a time, no matter whai 
Some idnnimiee met in a glen : 
Asdeft^uid tight aa ever tiro 
A dork, a taxge, and a daymon^ 
Short hoaoi and belted plud or trawB, 
In Uiat^ Loehaber, Sk je, or Lewes, 
Or ooTer'd bard head with his bonnet ; 
Had joa bat known them, yon would own it 

Mbstoh, 

A HILL was now before the trayellen^ oovered with an andent 
forest of Soottiah fiiSi the topmost of which, flinging their 
scathed branches across the western hoiiion, gleamed ruddy in 
the setting son. In the centre of this wood rose the towers, or 
rather the chimneysi of the house, or castle, as it was called, 
destined for the end of thor journey. 

As usual at that period, cue or two high>ridged nanow 
buildings, interaeoting and crossing each other, f omied the corps 
de logu. A projecting bartiian or two, with the addition of 
small turrets at the angles, much resembling pepper-boxes, had 
procured for Dandinyazaoh* the dignified appdlation of a casUe. 
It was surrounded by a low cour^ard wal^ within which were 
the usual offices. 

As the trayeUers approached more nearly, they discoyered 
marks of recent additions to the defences of the place, which 
had been suggested, doubtless, by the insecurity of those 
troublesome times. Additional loopholes for mudcetry were 
struck out in different parts of the building and of its surround- 
ing walL The windows had just been carefuUy secured by 
stanchions of iron, crossing each other athwart and end-long^ 
like the grates of a prison. The door of the courtyard was 
shut; and it was only after cautious chaUenge that one of its 
leayes was opened by two domestics, both strong Highlanders, 
and both under azmsi like Bitias aikl Pandarus in the .Mneid^ 

• Savpoied to npraNBt Aidvoiilleh Om«1«, on Loch ami, Fertiii^ 
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leady to defend the entnnoe if aught hostile had Yentured an 
intrusion. 

When the trayeUen were admitted into the oourt^ thej found 
additional prepaiations for defence. The walls were 8oa£R>lded 
for the use of fireanns, and one or two of the small guns called 
saokeni or falcons were mounted at the angles and flanlring 
turrets. 

More domestics, both in the Highland and Lowland dress, 
instantly rushed from the interior of the mansion, and some 
hastened to take the horses of the strongeis, while others waited 
to marshal them a way into the dwelling-honse. But Captain 
Dalgetty refused the pro£fiared assistance of those who wished 
to reliere him of the charge of his horse. 'It is my custom, 
my friends, to see Gustavus — ^f or so I have called him, after my 
invincible master — accommodated myself; we are old friends 
and f ellow-trayeUers, and, as I often need the use of his legs, I 
always lend him in my turn the service of my tongue to call 
for whatever he has occasion for'; and accordingly he strode 
into the stable after his steed without farther apology. 

Neither Lord Menteith nor his attendants paid the same 
attention to their horses, but, leaving them to the proffered 
care of the servants of the place, walked forward into the 
house, where a sort of dark vaulted vestibule displayed, among 
other miscellaneous articles^ a huge barrel of twopenny ale, 
beside which were ranged two or three wooden queichs or 
bickers, ready, it would appear, for the service <^ whoever 
thought proper to employ tnem. Lord Menteith applied him- 
self to the spigot, diank without ceremony, and then handed 
the stoup to Anderson, who followed his master's example, but 
not imtil he had flung out the drop of ale which remained, and 
slig htly rinsed the wooden cup. 

* What the deil, man,' said an old Highland servant belonging 
to the family, ' can she no drink after her ain master without 
washing the cup and spilling the ale, and be tamned to her I ' 

'I was bred in France^' answered Anderson, 'where nobody 
drinks after another out of the same oup^ unless it be after a 
young lady.' 

'The toil's hi their nicety! 'said Donald; 'and if the ale be 
gude, fat the waur ist that another man's beard's been in the 
queich before yet' 

Anderson's companion dnmk without observing the ceremony 
which had given Donald so much ofience, and both of them 
followed th^ master into the low-arched stone hall, which was 
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the oomnum rendesroiui of a Highland family. A large fire of 
peats in the huge ehimney at t^ upper end ahed a dim light 
through the apartment^ and waa rendered neoeaaaxy by the 
damp^ hj which, even during the Bummer^ the apartment waa 
rendmd unocmifoctable. INreniy or thirty taigeta, aa many 
daymorefl^ with dirk% and plaid8» and guna, both matchlodk 
and firelock, and Icmg-bowa, bxA croas-bowa, and Lodiaber azee^ 
and ooata of plate armour, and ateel bonneta, and head-pieoe8| 
and the mora ancient habeigeona, or ahirta of rettcnlated mail, 
with hood and aleeyea ooneroonding to it, all hung in confuaion 
about the walla^ and would naye fonned a month'a amusement 
to a member of a modem antiquarian aodety. But such things 
were too familiar to attract much obaeryation on the part of 
the preaent apeotatonu 

There waa a large dumay oaken table, which the hasty 
hospitality of the domestic who had before spoken immediately 
spread with milk, butter, soat-milk cheese, a flagon of beer, 
anda flask of usquebaugh, designed for the refreshment of Lord 
Menteith ; while an inferior servant made similar preparations 
at the bottom of the table for the benefit of his attendanta. 
The apace which intenrened between them waa, according to 
the mannera of the timea, auffident distinction between master 
and servant^ eyen though the fdnner was, aa in the preaent 
inatance^ of high rank. Meanwhile the gueata stood by the 
fire — ^the young nobleman under the ohinmey, and his serrants 
at some little distance. 

'What do you thmk, Anderaon,' said the fonner, 'of our 
fellow-trayellert' 

'A stout fellow,' replied Anderson, 'if all be good that is 
upcome. I wish we had twenty such, to put our Teaguea into 
Bome aort of diMxipline.' 

'I dilBar from you, Anderaon,' aaid Lord Menteith; *I think 
thia fellow Dalgetty ia one of those hone-leeches^ whose appetite 
for blood being only sharpened by what he has sucked in 
foreign countries^ he is now returned to batten upon that of 
his own. Shame on the pack of iheae meroenaxy awordsmen 1 
They haye made the name of Scot through all Europe equiyalent 
to that d a pitiful mercenary, who knowa neither honour nor 
principle but hia month'a pay, who transfers hia all^iance 
from atandard to atandard at the pleaaure of fortune or the 
higheat bidder, and to whose insatiable thirst for plunder and 
warm quarters we owe much of that civil dissension which is 
now turning our swords against our own bowels. I had scarce 
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patienoe with the hired gladiator, and yet oould hardly help 
laughing at the extremity of his impudenoe.' 

'Your lordship will forgive me,' said Anderson, 'if I recom- 
mend to you, in the present oircumstanoes, to conceal at least 
a part of this generous indignation ; we cannot^ imf ortunately, 
do our work without the assistance of those who act on baser 
motiyes than our own. We cannot spare the assistance of such 
fellows as our friend the soldado. To use the canting phrase 
of the saints in the English Parliament^ the boidb of Zeruiah are 
still too many for us.' 

' I must dissemble, then, as well as I can,' said Lord Men- 
teith, 'as I haye hitherto done, upon your hint. But I wish 
the fellow at the devil with all my heart.' 

'Ay, but still you must remember, my lord,' resumed 
Anderson, ' that to cure the bite of a scorpion you must crush 
another scorpion on the wound. But stop, we shall be over- 
heard.' 

From a side door in the hall glided a Highlander into the 
apartment^ whose lofty stature and complete equipment, as 
well as the eagle's feather in his bonnet and the confidence of 
his demeanour, announced to be a person of superior rank. He 
walked slowly up to the table, and made no answer to Lord 
Menteith, who^ addressing him by the name of Allan, asked 
him how he did. 

'Ye manna speak to her e'en now,' whispered the old 
attendant. 

The tall Highlander, sinking down upon the empty settle 
next the fire, fixed his eyes upon the red embers and the huge 
heap of tnr^ and seemed buned in prctfound abstraction. His 
dark eyes luid wild and enthusiastic features bore the air of 
one who^ deeply impressed with his own subjects of meditation, 
pays little attention to exterior objects. An air of gloomy 
severity, the fruit perhaps of ascetic and solitary habits, migh^ 
in a Lowlander, have been ascribed to religious fanaticism ; but 
by that disease of the mind, then so ccmmion both in England 
and the Lowlands of Scotland, the Highlanders of this period 
were rarely infected. They had, however, their own peculiar 
superstitionsi which overclouded the mind with thiok-comiDg 
fancies as completely as the Puritanism of theur neighbours. 

' His lordship's honour,' said the Highland servant, sideling 
up to Lord Menteith, and speaking in a very low tone — 'his 
lordship manna speak to AUui even now, for the cloud is upon 
his mind.' 
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' Why, Donald/ said Lord Menteitli, Wou did not use to be 
80 ohuriish of your beef and ale ; southluuid though they be, 
theyll aoaroe eat up all the cattle that's going on the castle 
mains.' 

'Teil care an they did,' said Donald, 'an that were the 
want o't, for we have a wheen canny trewsmen here that 
wadna let us want if there was a homed beast atween this 
and Perth. But this is a waree job : it's nae less than a 
wager.' 

'A wager 1 ' repeated Lord Menteith, with some surprise. 

* Troth,' continued Donald, to the full as eager to tell his 
news as Lord Menteith was curious to hear them, 'as your 
lordship is a friend and kinsman o' the house, an' as yell near 
enough o't in less than an hour, I may as wed tell ye mysell. 
Te sail be pleased then to know that, when our Laiid was up 
in England, where he gangs oftener tlian his friends can wish, 
he was bidiiog at the house o' this Sir Miles Musgrave, an' there 
was putten on the table six candlesticks, that they tell me were 
twice as muokle as the candlesticks in Dunblane kirk, and 
neither aim, brass, nor tin, but a' solid silyer, nae less — ^up wi' 
their English jHide, has sae muckle, and kens sae little how to 
guide it I Sae they began to jeer the Laird, that he saw nae 
sic graith in his ain poor country ; and the Laird, scorning to 
hae his country put down without a word for its credit, swore, 
like a gude Scotsman, that he had nuiir candlesticks, and better 
candlesticks, in his ain castle at hapie, than were oyer lighted 
in a hall in Cumberland, an Cumberland be the name o' the 
country.' 

'That was patriotically said,' obserred Lord Menteith. 

'Fary true,' said Donald; 'but her honour had better hae 
hauden her tongue; for, if ye say ony thing amang the Saxons 
that's a wee by ordinar, they dink ye down for a wager as fast 
as a Lowland smith would hanmier dioon on a Highland shelty. 
An' so the Laird behoved dther to gae back o' his word or 
wager twa hunder merks; and so he e'en took the wager, 
ratiber than be shamed wi' the like o' them. And now he's like 
to get it to pay, and I'm thinking thaf s what makes him sae 
swear to come hame at e'en.' 

' Indeed,' said Lord Menteith, ' from my idea of your family 
plate, Donald, your master is certain to lose such a wager.' 

' Your honour may swear that ; an' where he's to get the 
siller I kenna, although he borrowed out o' twenty purses. I 
advised him to pit the twa Saxcm gentlemen and their servants 
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cannily into the pit o' the tower till they gae up the 
free gade-will, but the Laird winns hear reaaon.' 

Allan here started np^ strode forward, and interrupted the 
oonverBation, saying to the domestic in a voice like thunder, 
' And how dared you to give my brother such dishonourable 
adyioe f or how dare you to say he will lose this or any other 
wager which it is his pleasure to lay f ' 

' Troth, Allan M'Aulay,' answered the old man, * it's no for 
my father's son to gainsay what your father's son thinks fit to 
say, an' so the Laird may no doubt win his wager. A' that I 
ken against it is, that the teil a candlestick, or ony thing like 
it, is in the house, except the auld aim branches that hae been 
here since Laird Kenneth's time, and the tin sconces that your 
father garr'd be made by auld Willie Winkle the tinkler, mair be 
token that deil an unce of siller plate is about the house at a', 
f orbye the lady's auld posset dish, that wants the cover and ane 
o* the lugs. 

'Peace, old manl' said Allan, fiercely; 'and do you, 
gentlemen, if your refection is finished, leave this apartment 
dear; I must prepare it for the reception of these southern 
guests.' 

'Come away,' said the domestic, pulling Lord Menteith by 
the sleeve ; ' his hour is on him,' said he, looking towards 
Allan, ' and he will not be controlled.' 

They left the hall accordingly. Lord Menteith and the Captain 
being ushered one way by did Donald, and the two attendants 
conducted elsewhere hy another Highlander. The f<mner had 
scarcely reached a sort of withdrawing apartment ere they were 
joined by the lord of the mansion, Angus M'Aulay by name, 
and his English guests. Great joy was expressed by all parties, 
for Lord Menteith and the Englieii gentlemen were well known 
to each other; and on Lord Menteith's introduction Captain 
Dalgetty was well received by the Laird. But, after the first 
burst of hospitable congratulation was over. Lord Menteith 
could observe that there was a shade of sadness on the brow of 
his Highland friend. 

' You must have heard,' said Sir Christopher Hall, ' that our 
fine undertaking in Cumberland is all blown up. The mUitia 
would not march into Scotland, and your prick-ear'd Covenanters 
have been too hard for our friends in the southern shires. 
And so, understanding there is some stirring work here, Mus- 
grave and I, rather than sit idle at home, are come to have a 
campaign among your kilts and plaids.' 
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'I hope you have brought amiB, men, and monej with joa, 
Baid Lord Menteith, smiling. 

* Only some doaen or two of troopers, whom we left at the 
last Lowland yiUage,' said Mnsgraye, ' and trouble enough we 
had to get them so far/ 

'As for money,' said his companion, 'we expect a small 
supply from our Mend and host here.' 

The Laird now, colouring highly, took Menteith a little 
apart, and expressed to him his regret that he had fallen into a 
foolish blunder. 

' I heard it from Donald,' said Lord Menteith, scarce able to 
suppress a smile. 

'Devil take that old man,' said M'Aulay, 'he would tell 
ererything, were it to cost one's life; but it's no jesting 
matter to you neither, my lord, for I reckon on your frioidly 
and fraternal benevolence, as a near kinsman of our house, to 
help me out with the money due to these pock-puddings ; or 
else, to be plain wi' ye, the deil a M'Aulay will there be at the 
muster, for curse me if I do not turn Covenanter rather than 
face these fellows without paying them; and, at the best, I 
shall be ill enough off, getting hodk the skaith and the scom.' 

' You may suppose, cousin,' said Lord Menteith, ' I am not 
too well equipt just now; but you may be assured I shall 
endeavour to help you as well as I can, for the sake of old 
kindred, neighbourhood, and alliance.' 

'Thank ye — ^thankye — ^thank ye,' reiterated M'Aulay ; 'and, 
as they are to spend the money in the King's service, what 
signifies whether you, they, or I pay it f we are a' one man's 
baims, I hopef But you must help me out too with some 
reasonable excuse, or else I shall be for taking to Andrew 
Ferrara; for I like not to be treated like a liar or a braggart 
at my own board-end, when, God knows, I only meant to sup- 
port my honour and that of my family and country.' 

Donidd, as they were speaking, entered with rather a blyther 
&ce than he might have been expected to wear, considering 
the impending fate of his master's purse and credit. ' Gentlo- 
mens, her dinner is ready, and her candles are lighted tooy' 
said Donald, with a strong guttural emphasis on the last clause 
of his speech. 

'What the devil can he mean!' said Musgrave, looking to 
his countryman. 

Lord Menteith put the same question with his eyes to the 
Laird, which M'Aulay answered by shaking his head. 
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A short dispute about precedence somewhat delayed their 
leaying the apartment. Lord Menteith insisted upon yielding 
up that which belonged to his rank, on consideration of his 
being in his own countiy, and of his near connexion with the 
family in which they found themselves. The two English 
strangers, therefore, were first ushered into the hall, where an 
unexpected display awaited them. The large oaken table was 
apiJdw^^etaiitial joints of meat, and seats weie pla<»d 
in order for the guests. Behind erexy seat stood a gigantic 
Highlander, completely dressed and armed after the faidiion of 
his country, holding in his right hand his drawn sword with 
the point turned downwards, and in the left a blazing torch 
made of the bog-pine. This wood, found in the morasses, is so 
full of turpentine that^ when split and dried, it is frequently 
used in the Highlands instead of candles. The unexpected 
and somewhat startling apparition was seen by the red glare of 
the torches, which displayed the wild features, unusual dress, 
and glittering arms of those who bore them, while the smoke^ 
eddying up to the roof of the hall, overKsanopied them with a 
volume of vapour. Ere the strangers had recovered from their 
surprise, Allan stept forward and, pointing with his sheathed 
broadsword to the torch-bearers, said, in a deep and stem tone 
of voice, ' Behold, gentlemen cavaliers, the chandeliers of my 
brother's house, the ancient fashion of our ancient name. Not 
one of these men knows any law but their Chiefs command. 
Would you dare to compare to thbm in value the richest ore 
that ever was dug out of the mine t How say you, cavaliers t 
i& your wager won or lost!' 

* Lost, lost,' said Musgrave, gaily ; ' my own silver candle- 
sticks are all melted and riding on horseback by this time, and 
I wish the fellows that enlisted were half as trusty as these. 
Here, sir,' he added to the Chief, 'is your money; it impairs 
Hall's finances and mine somewhat, but debts of honour must 
be settled.' 

'My father's curse upon my father's son,' said Allan, in- 
terrupting him, ' if he receive from you one peimy 1 It is 
enough that you daim no right to exact from him what is his 
own.' 

Lord Menteith eagerly supported Allan's opinion, and the 
elder M'Aulay readily joined, declaring the whole to be a fool's 
business, and not worth speaking more about. The English- 
men, after some courteous opposition, were persuaded to regard 
the whole as a joke. 
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'And now, Allan,^ said the Laird, 'please to lemoye your 
candles ; for, sinoe the Saxon gentlemen have seen them, they 
will eat their dinner as comfortably by the light of the old tm 
sconces, without scomfishing them with so much smoke/ 

Accordingly, at a sign from Allan, the liying chandeliers, 
reoovering their broadswords and holding the point erects 
marched out of the hall and left the guests to enjoy their 
refreshment.* 

* Saoh a bet u that mentioned in the text is said to have been taken by KacDooald 
of Keppoeb, who eztcfcated himielf in the maimer hero nairated. 
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CHAPTER V 

llmeb^ BO fearlesse and so fell he p9w, 

That hiB own gm and maiater of hia goiae 

Did often tremble at his hoirid view ; 

And oft for dread of hurt wonld him advise, 

The angry heastes not rashly to despise, 

Kor too mach to proToke ; for he would leame 

The lyon stonn to him in lowly wise, 

(A lesson hard), and make the libbard steme 

Leare roarings when in rage he for revenge did eame. 

Spxmsxb. 

NoTWiTBBTAimiNO the proverbial epicariam of the Englinh — 
proverbial, that is to say, in Scotland at the period — ^the English 
viaitors made no figure whatever at the entertainment oompared 
with the portentous voracitv of Captain Dalgett j, although that 
gallant soldier bad alreaaj displayed much steadiness and 
pertinacity in his attack upon the lighter refreshment set be- 
fore them at their entrance by way of forlorn hope. He spoke 
to no one diuring the time of his meal ; and it was not until the 
victuals were nearly withdrawn from the table that he gratified 
the rest of the company, who had watched him with some 
surprise, with an account of the reasons why he ate so veiy 
fast and so very long. 

'The former qudity,' he said, 'he bad acquired while he 
filled a place at the buraar'a table at the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen ; when,' said he, * if you did not move your jaws as 
fast as a pair of castanets, you were vexy unlikely to get any- 
thing to put between them. And as for the quantity of my 
food, be it known to this honourable company,' continued the 
Captain, ' that it's the duty of every commander of a fortress, 
on all occasions which offer, to secure as much munition and 
vivers as their magazines can possibly hold, not knowing when 
they may have to sustain a siege or a blockade ; upon which 
principle, gentlemen,' said he^ 'when a cavalier finds that 
provant is good and abundant^ he wiU, in my estimationi do 
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wisely to yiotual himself for at least three days, as there is no 
knowing when he may oome by another meal.' 

The Laird expressed his acquiescence in the prudence of this 
principle, and recommended to the Teteran to add a tass of 
brandy and a flagon of oLaret to the substantial provisions he 
had abeady laid in, to which proposal the Captain readily 
agreed. 

When dinner was renK>yed and the servants had withdrawn, 
excepting the Laird's page or henchman, who remained in the 
apartment to call for or bring whatever was wanted, or, in a 
word, to answer the purposes of a modem bell-wire, the con- 
versation began to turn upon politics and the state of the 
country ; and Lord Menteith inquired anxiously and particularly 
what clans were expected to join the proposed muster of the 
King's friends. 

* That depends much, my lord, on the person who lifts the 
banner,' said the Laird ; ' for you know we Highlanders, when 
a few dans are assembled, are not easily commanded by one of 
our own Chiefs, or, to say the truth, by any other body. We 
have heard a rumour, indeed, that Colkitto— that is, young 
Colkitto, or Alaster M'Donndl — ^is come over the kyle from 
L:eland with a body of the Earl of Antrim's people, and that 
they had got as far as Ardnamurchan. They might have been 
here before now, but I suppose they loitered to plunder the 
country as they came along.' 

' Will Colkitto not serve you for a leader, then f ' said Lord 
Menteith. 

'Colkitto!' said Allan M'Aulay, scornfully; 'who talks of 
Colkitto ? There lives but one man whom we will follow, and 
that is Montrose.' 

'But Montrose, sir,' said Sir Christopher Hall, 'has not 
been heard of since our ineffectual attempt to rise in the north 
of England. It is thought he has returned to the King at 
Oxford for farther instructions.' 

' Betumed 1 ' said Allan, with a scornful laugh ; ' I could tell 
ye, but it is not worth my while ; ye wiU know soon enough.' 

' By my honour, Allan,' said Lord Menteith, 'you will weary 
out your friends with this intolerable, froward, and sullen 
humour. But I know the reason,' added he, laughing; 'you 
have not seen Annot Lyle to-day.' 

'Whom did you say I had not seen!' said Allan, sternly. 

'Annot Lyle^ the fairy queen of song and minstrelsy,' said 
Lord MenteiUi. 
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' Would to God I were never to see her again,' said Allazi, 
gighingy * on condition the same weird were laid on you 1 ' 

'Anid why on meV said Lord Menteith, careleasly. 

* Because,' said Allan, ' it is written on your forehead that 
jou are to he the ruin of each other.' So saying, he rose up 
and left the roouL 

'Has he been long in this wayf asked Lord Menteith, 
addressing his brother. 

'About three days,' answered Angus; 'the fit is well-nigh 
over, he will be better to-morrow. But come, gentlemen, don't 
let the tappitrhen scraugh to be emptied. The King's health — 
King Charles's health! and may the Covenanting dog that 
refuses it go to Heaven by the road of the Grassmarket ! ' 

The h^th was quickly pledged, and as fast succeeded by 
another and another and another, all of a party cast, and 
enforced in an earnest manner. Captain Dalgetty, however, 
thought it necessary to enter a protest. 

' Gentlemen cavaliers,' he said, ' I drink these healths, />ru»o, 
both out of respect to this honourable and hospitable roof-tree, 
and, teeundOf because I hold it not good to be preceese in such 
matters, inter pocula ; but I protest, agreeable to the warran- 
dice granted by this honourable lord, that it shall be free to 
me, notwithstanding my present complaisance, to take service 
witii the Covenanters to-monow, providing I shall be so 
minded.' 

M'Aulay and his English guests stared at this declaration, 
which would have certainly bred new disturbance if Lord 
Menteith had not taken up the ajQhir and explained the circum- 
stances and conditions. 'I trusti' he concluded, 'we shall be 
able to seciure Captain Dalgetty's assistance to our own party.' 

'And if not>' said the Laird, ' I protest^ as the Captain says, 
that nothing that has passed this evening, not even his having 
eaten my bread and salt, and pledged me in brandy, Bourdeauz, 
or usquebaugh, shall prejudice my cleaving him to the neck- 
bone.' 

' You shall be heartily welcome,' said the Captain, ' providing 
my sword cannot keep my head, which it has done in worse 
dangers than your feud is likely to make for me.' 

Here Lord Menteith again interposed, and the concord of 
the company being with no small difficulty restored, was 
cemented by some deep carouses. Lord Menteith, however, 
contrived to break up the party earlier than was the usage of 
the castle, under pretence of fisitigue and indiqx)Bition. This 
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WM aomewbat to the disappointment of the yaliant Captain, 
who, among other habits acquired in the Low Countries^ had 
acquired both a disposition to drink and a oqpaoitj to bear 
an exorbitant quantity of strong liquors. 

Their landlord ushered them in person to a sort of sleeping 
gallery, in which there was a four-post bed, with tartan curtains, 
and a number of cribs, or long hampers, placed along the wall, 
three of which, well stuffed with blooming heavier, were 
prepared for the reception of guests. 

'I need not tell your lordship,' said M'Aulay to Lord 
Menteith, a little apart^ 'our HigUand mode of quartering; 
only that, not liking you should sleep in the room alone with 
this German landlouper, I have caused your servants' beds to 
be made here in the ^Jlery. By G — d, my lord, these are 
times when men go to bed with a throat hale and sound as 
ever swallowed brandy, and before next morning it may be 
gaping like an oyster-idielL' 

Lord Menteitih thanked him sincerely, sayings ' It was just 
the arrangement he would haye requested; for, although he 
had not the least apprehension of yiolence from Captain 
Dalgetty, yet Anderson was a better kind of person, a sort 
of gentleman, whom he always liked to have near his person.' 

'I have not seen this Anderson,' said M'Aulay; 'did you 
hire him in England f ' 

'I did so,' said Lord Menteith; 'you will see the man to- 
morrow ; in the meantime I wish you good-night.' 

His host left the apartment after the evening salutation, 
and was about to pay the same compliment to Captain Dalgetty, 
but> observing him deeply engaged in the discussion of a huge 
pitcher filled with brandy posset^ he thought it a pity to disturb 
him in so laudable an employment^ and took his leave without 
farther ceremony. 

Lord Menteith's two attendants entered the apartment 
almost immediately after his departure. The good Captain, 
who was now somewhat encumbered with his good cheer, began 
to find the undoing of the clasps of his armour a task somewhat 
difficult) and addressed Anderson in these words, interrupted 
by a slight hiccup— 'Anderson, my good friend, you may read 
in Scripture that he that putteth off his armour should not 
boast himself like he that putteth it on. I believe that is not 
the right word of command ; but the plain truth of it is, I am 
like to sleep in my corslet, like many an honest fellow that 
never waked agaiU} unless you unloose this buckle.' 
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'Undo bis annour, Sibbald/ said Andersoa to the other 
servant. 

* By St. Andrew ! ' exclaimed the Captain, taming round in 
great astonishment, 'here's a common fellow, a stipendiary 
with four pounds a-year and a livety cloak, thinks himself too 
good to serve Rittmaster Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, 
who has studied humanity at the Marischal College of Aber- 
deen, and served half the princes of Europe 1 * 

'Captain Dalgetty,' said Lord Menteith, whose lot it was to 
stand peacemaker throughout the evening, 'please to under- 
stand that Anderson waits upon no one but myself ; but I will 
help Sibbald to undo your corslet with much pleasure.' 

' Too much trouble for you, my lord,' said Dalgetty ; ' and 
yet it would do you no harm to practise how a handsome 
harness is put on and put off. I can step in and out of mine 
like a glove ; only to-night, although not ebrvuSy I am, in the 
classic phrase, vino ciboqtie ffrcwcUm,' 

By this time he was unsheUed, and stood before the fire 
musing with a face of drunken wisdom on the events of the 
evening. What seemed chiefly to interest him was the char- 
acter of Allan M'Aulay. 'To come over the Englishmen so 
cleverly with his Highland torch-bearers — eight bare-breeched 
Bories for six silver candlesticks I it was a masterpiece — a tour 
de pane — ^it was perfect legerdemain ; and to l]« a madman 
after all I I doubt greatly, my lord (shaking his head), that 
I must allow him, notwi&standing his relationship to your 
lordship, the privileges of a rational person, and either batoon 
him sufficiently to expiate the violence offered to my person, or 
else bring it to a matter of mortal arbitrement, as beoometh an 
insulted cavalier.' 

'If you care to hear a long story,' said Lord Menteith, 'at 
this time of nighty I can tell you how the circumstances of 
Allan's birth aoooimt so well for his singular character as to 
put such satisfaction entirely out of the question.' 

'A long story, my lord,' said Captain Dalgetty, 'is, next to 
a good evening draught and a warm nightcap^ the best shoeing- 
horn for drawing on a sound sleep. And, since your lordship is 
pleased to take the trouble to tell it, I shall rest your patient 
and obliged auditor.' 

' Anderson,' said Lord Menteith, ' and you, Sibbald, are dying 
to hear, I suppose, of this strange man too ; and I believe I must 
indulge your curiosity, that you may know how to behave to 
him in time of need. You had better step to the fire then.' 
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Haying thiu assembled an audience about him, Lord Men- 
teith sat down upon the edge of the four-post bed, while 
Captain Dalgettj, wiping the relics of the posset from his 
beard and mustachioes, and repeating the first verse of the 
Lutheran psalm, Alle gtUer Oeister lohen den Htrm^ etc., rolled 
himself into one of the places of repose, and, thrusting his 
shook pate from between the blankets, listened to Lord Men- 
teith's relation in a most luxurious states between sleeping and 
waking. 

'The father,' said Lord Menteith, 'of the two brothers, 
Angus and Allan M'Aulaj, was a gentleman of consideration 
and family, being the chief of a Highland clan, of good account, 
though not numerous; his lady, the mother of these young 
men, was a gentlewoman of good family, if I may be permitted 
to say so of one nearly connected with my own. Her brother, 
an honourable and spirited young man, obtained from James 
YI. a grant of forestry and other priyileges over a royal 
chase adjacent to this castle ; and, in exeroising and defendmg 
these rights, he was so unfortunate as to inyolye himself in a 
quairel with some of our Highland freebooters or caterans, of 
whom I think. Captain Dalgetty, you must have heard.' 

'And that I have,' said the Captain, exerting himself to 
answer the appeal. 'Before I left the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen, Dugald Garr was playing the devil in the Garioch, 
and the Farquharsons on Dee-side, and the dan Chattan on the 
Gordons' lands, and the Grants and Camerons in Morayland. 
And since that I have seen the Cravats and Pandours in 
Pannonia and Transylvania, and the Cossacks from the Polish 
frontier, and robbers, banditti, and barbarians of all countries 
besides, so that I have a distinct idea of your broken Highland- 
men.' 

'The dan,' said Lord Menteith, 'with whom the maternal 
unde of the M'Aulays had been placed in feud was a small 
sept of banditti, called, from their houseless state and their 
incessantly wandering among the mountains and glens, the 
Children of the Mist. They aro a fierce and hardy people, with 
all the irritability and wild and vengeful passions proper to 
men who have never known the restraint of civilised society. 
A party of them lay in wait for the unfortunate warden of the 
forest, surprised him while hunting alone and unattended, and 
slew him with every circumstance of inventive cruelty. They 
cut off his head, and resolved, in a bravado, to exhibit it at the 
castle of his brother-in-law. The Laird was absent^ and the 
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lady reluotantlj reoeiYed as guests men against whom, per- 
haps, she was afraid to shut her gates. Refreshments were 
placed before the Children of the Mist, who took an opportunity 
to take the head of their Tictim fnnn the plaid in which it was 
wrapt, placed it on the table, put a piece of bread between the 
lifeless jaws, bidding them do their office now, since many a 
good meal they had eaten at that table. The lady, who had 
been absent for some household purpose^ entered at this 
moment, and, upon beholding her brother's head, fled like an 
arrow out of the house into the woods, uttering shriek upon 
shriek. The ruffians, satisfied with this sayage triumph, with- 
drew. The terrified menials, after overooming the alarm to 
which they had been subjected, sought their unfortunate 
mistress in every direction, but she was nowhere to be found. 
The miserable husband returned next day, and, with the as- 
sistance of his people, undertook a more anxious and distant 
search, but to equally little purpose. It was believed imiyer- 
sally that, in the ecstasy of her terror, she must either have 
thrown herself over one of the numerous precipices which over- 
hang the river or into a deep lake about a mile from the castle. 
Her loss was the more lamented as she was six months ad- 
vanced in her pregnancy; Angus M'Aulay, her eldest son, 
having been bom about eighteen months before. But I tire 
you, Captain Dalgetty, and you seem inclined to sleep.' 

'By no means,' answer^ the soldier; 'I am no whit 
somnolent. I always hear best with my eyes shut; it is a 
fashion I learned when I stood sentinel.' 

'And I daresay,' said Lord Menteith, aside to Anderson, 
' the weight of the halberd of the sergeant of the rounds often 
made him open them.' 

Being apparently, however, in the humour of story-telling, 
the young nobleman went on, addressing himself chiefly to lus 
servants, without minding the slumbering veteran. 

' Every baron in the country,' said he, ' now swore revenge 
for this dreadful crime. They took arms with the relations and 
brother-in-law of the murdered person, and the Children of the 
Mist were hunted down, I believe, wilJi as little mercy as they 
had themselves manifested. Seventeen heads, the bloody 
trophies of their vengeance, were distributed among the allies, 
and fed the crows upon the gates of their castles. The sur- 
vivors sought out more distant wildernesses, to which they 
retreated.' 

'To your right hand, counter- march and retreat to your 
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fonner gromid,' said Captain Dalgetty, the military phrase 
haying produced the correspondent word of command; and 
then, starting up, professed he had been profoundly attentive to 
every word that had been spoken. 

^It is the custom in summer/ said Lord Menteith, without 
attending to his apology, 'to send the cows to the upland pas- 
tures to have the benc^t of the grass ; and the maids of the 
village and of the family go there to milk them in the morning 
and evening. While thus employed, the females of this family, 
to their great terror, perceived that their motions were watched 
at a distance by a pale, thin, meagre figure, bearing a strong 
resemblance to tiieir deceased mistress, and passing, of course, 
for her apparition. When some of the boldest resolved to 
approach this faded form, it fled from them into the woods with 
a wild shriek. The husband, infonned of this circumstance, 
came up to the glen with some attendants, and took his 
measures so well as to intercept the retreat of the tmhappy 
fugitive, and to secure the person of his unfortunate Iftdy, 
though her intellect proved to be totally deranged. How she 
supported herself during her wandering in the woods could not 
be known ; some supposed she lived upon roots and wild berries, 
with which the woods 'at that season abounded, but the greater 
part of the vulgar were satisfied that she must have subsisted 
upon the milk of the wild does, or been nourished by the fairies, 
or supported in some manner equally marvellous. B.er re- 
appearance was more easily accounted for. She had seen from 
the thicket the milking of the cows, to superintend which had 
been her favourite domestic employment, and the habit had 
prevailed even in her deranged state of mind. 

* In due season the unfortunate lady was delivered of a boy, 
who not only showed no appearance of having suffered from 
his mother's calamities, but appeared to be an infant of un- 
oonmion health and strength. The unhappy mother after her 
confinement recovered her reason — at least in a great measure — 
but never her health and spirits. Allan was her only joy. 
Her attention to him was unremittmg ; and unquestionably 
she must have impressed upon his eaily mind many of those 
superstitious ideas to which his moody and enthusiastic temper 
gave so ready a reception. She died when he was about ten 
years old. Her last words were spoken to him in private ; but 
there is little doubt that they conveyed an injunction of venge- 
ance upon the Children of tiiie Mist, with which he has since 
amply complied. 
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'From ibis moment the habits of Allan M'Anlay were 
totally changed. He had hitherto been his mother's constant 
companion, listening to her dreams and repeating his own, 
and feeding lus imagination, which, probably from the cir- 
cumstances preceding his birth, was constitutionally deranged, 
with all the wild and terrible superstitions so common to 
the mountaineers, to which his imf ortunate mother had become 
much addicted since her brother's death. By living in this 
manner, the boy had gotten a timid, wild, startled look, loved 
to seek out solitary places in the woods, and was never so 
much terrified as by the approach of children of the same age. 
I remember, although some years younger, being brought up 
here by my father upon a visit, nor can I forget the astonish- 
ment yfith which I saw this infant hermit shun every attempt 
I made to engage him in the sports natural to our age. I can 
remember his father bewailing his disposition to mine, and 
alleging, at the same time, that it was impossible for him to 
take from lus wife the company of the boy, as he seemed to be 
the only consolation that remained to her in this world, and as 
the amusement which Allan's society afforded her seemed to 
prevent the recurrence, at least in its full force^ of that fearful 
malady by which she had been visited. But, after the death 
of his mother, the habits and manners of the boy seemed at 
once to change. It is true he remained as thoughtful and 
serious as before; and long fits of silence and abstraction 
showed plainly that his disposition in this respect was in no 
degree altered. But at other times he sought out the rendez- 
vous of the youth of the dan, which he had hitherto seemed 
anxious to avoid. He took share in all their exercises ; and, 
from lus very extraordinary personal strength, soon excelled 
lus brother and other youtlui whose age considerably exceeded 
his own. They, who had hitherto held him in contempt, now 
feared if they diid not love him ; and, instead of Allan's being 
esteemed a dreaming, womanish, and feeble-minded boy, those 
who encountered him in sports or militaiy exercise now com- 
plained that, when heated by the strife, he was too apt to turn 
game into earnest, and to forget that he was only engaged in 
a friendly trial of strength. But I speak to regardless ears,' 
said Lord Menteith, interrupting himself, for the Captain's 
nose now gave the most indisputable signs that he was fast 
locked in the arms of oblivion. 

'If you mean the ears of that snorting swine, my lord,' 
said Anderson, 'they are, indeed, shut to anything that you 
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can say ; neverthelefls, this place being unfit for more private 
conference, I hope you will have the goodness to proceed, for 
Sibbald's benefit and for mine. The histoiy of this poor young 
fellow has a deep and wild interest in it.' 

'You must know, then,' proceeded Lord Menteith, 'that 
Allan continued to increase in straigth and activity till his 
fifteenth year, about which time he assumed a total inde- 
pendence of character and impatience of control which much 
alarmed his surviving parent. He was absent in the woods for 
whole days and nights, under pretence of hunting, though he 
did not always bring home game. His father was the more 
alarmed because sev^al of the Children of the Mist, encouraged 
by the increasing troubles of the state, had ventured back to 
their old haunts, nor did he think it altogether safe to renew 
any attack upon them. The risk of Allan, in his wanderings, 
sustaining injury from these vindictive freebooters was a per- 
petual source of apprehension. 

* I was myself upon a visit to the castie when this matter 
was brought to a crisis. Allan had been absent since daybreak 
in the woods, where I had sought for him in vain ; it was a dark 
stormy night, and he did not return. His father expressed the 
utmost anxiety, and spoke of detaching a party at the dawn 
of morning in quest of him ; when, as we were sitting at the 
supper-table, the door suddenly opened and Allan entered the 
room with a proud, firm, and confident air. His intractability 
of temper, as well as the unsettled state of his mind, had such 
an influence over his father that he suppressed all other tokens 
of displeasure excepting the observation that I had killed a fot 
buck, and had returned before sunset, whOe he supposed Allan, 
who had been on the hill till midnight, had returned with 
empty hands. "Are you sure of that 9" said Allan, fiercely; 
" here is something will tell you another tale." 

' We now observed his hands were bloody, and that there 
were spots of blood on his face^ and waited the issue with im- 
patience ; when suddenly, undoing the comer of his plaid, he 
rolled down on the table a human head, bloody and new severed, 
saying at the same time, '' lie thou where the head of a better 
man lay before ye." From the haggard features, and matted 
red hair and beard, partiy grinled with age, his father and 
others present recognised the head of Hector of the Mist, a well- 
known leader among the outlaws, redoubted for strength and 
ferocity, who had been active in the murder <rf the unfortunate 
forester, unde to Allan, and had escaped by a desperate de- 
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fence and extxaoxdinaiy agility when so many of hia com- 
panlona were destroyed. We were all, it may be believed, struck 
with Buipriae, but Allan refused to gratify our curiosity ; and 
we only conjectured that he must have overcome the outlaw 
after a desperate strugglci because we discovered that he had 
sustained several wounds from the contest All measures were 
now taken to ensure him against the vengeance of the free- 
booters ; but neither his wounds nor the positive command of 
his father, nor even the locking of the gates of the castle and 
the doors of his apartment, were precautions adequate to pre- 
vent Allan from seeking out the very persons to whom he was 
peculiarly obnoxious. He made his escape by night from the 
window ci the apartment, and, laughing at his f athw's vain care, 
produced on one occasion the head of one, and upon another 
those of two, of the Children of the Mist At length these men, 
fierce as they were, became appalled by the inveterate animosity 
and audacity with which AUan sought out their recesses. As 
he never hesitated to encounter any odds, they concluded that 
he must bear a charmed life, or fight under the guardianship of 
some supernatural influence. Neither gun, dirl^ nor dourlach, 
they said, availed aught against him. They imputed this to 
the remarkable circumstances under which he was bom ; and 
at length five or six of the stoutest caterans of the High- 
lands would have fled at Allan's halloo or the blast of his 
horn. 

<In the meanwhile, however, the Children of the Mist 
carried on their old trade, and did the M^AuIays, as well as 
their kinsmen and allies, as much mischief as they could. This 
provoked another expedition against the tribe, in which I had 
my share ; we surprised them effectually by besetting at once 
the upper and under passes of the country, and xnade such 
clean woik as is usual on these occasions, burning and slaying 
right before us. In this terrible species of war even the 
females and the helpless do not always escape. One little 
maiden alone, who smiled upon Allan's drawn dirk, escaped his 
vengeance upon my earnest entreaty. She was brought to the 
casUe and here bred up under the name of Annot Lyle, the 
most beautiful little fauy certainly that ever danced upon a 
heath by moonlight. It was long ere Allan could endure the 
presence of the child, until it occurred to his imagination, 
from her features perhaps, that she did not belong to the hated 
blood of his enemies, but had become their captive in some of 
their incursions; a dreumstance not in itself impossible, but 

v 13 
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in which he belieTee as finnlj as in Holy Writ. He is particularly 
delighted by her skill in music, which is so exquisite that she 
far exceeds the best performers in this country in playing on 
the dairshach or harp. It was discovered that this produced 
upon the disturbed spirits of Allan in his gloomiest moods 
beneficial effects similar to those experienced by the Jewish 
monarch of old ; and so engaging is the temper of Annot Lylo, 
BO fascinating the innocence and gaiety of her disposition, tiiat 
she is considered and treated in ^ castle rather as the sister 
of the proprietor than as a dependant upon his charity. In- 
deed, it is impossible for any one to see her without being 
deeply interestisd by the ingenuity, liveliness, and sweetness of 
her disposition.' 

'Take care, my lord,' said Anderson, smiling; 'there is 
danger in such violent commendations. Allan M'Aulay, as 
your lordship describes him, would prove no very safe rival.' 

' Pooh 1 pooh 1 ' said Lord Menteith, laughing, yet blushing 
at the same time. ' Allan is not accessible to the passion of love ; 
and for myself,' said he, more gravely, 'Annot's unknown birth 
is a sufficient reason against serious designs, and her unprotected 
state precludes every other.' 

' It is spoken like yourself, my lord,' said Anderson. ' But 
I trust you will proceed with your interesting story.' 

' It is well-nigh finished,' said Lord Menteith ; ' I have only 
to add that from the great strength and courage of AUan 
M'Aulay, from his energetic and uncontrollable disposition, 
and from an opinion generally entertained and encouraged by 
himself, that he holds communion with supernatural beings, 
and can predict future events, the clan pay a much greater 
degree of deference to him than even to his brother, who is a 
bold-hearted rattiing Highlander, but with nothing which can 
possibly rival the extraordinary character of his younger 
brother.' 

'Such a character,' said Anderson, 'cannot but have the 
deepest effect on the minds of a Highland host. We must 
secure AUan, my lord, at all events. What between his 
bravery and his second-sight ' 

' Hush ! ' said Lord Menteith, ' that owl is awaking.' 

'Do you talk of the second-sight or detOeroscopiaV said 
the soldier. ' I remember memorable Major Monro telling mo 
how Murdoch Mackenzie, bom in Assint, a private gentleman 
in a company and a pretty soldier, foretold the death of Donald 
Tough, a Lochaber man, and certain other persons, as well as 
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the hurt of the major himself at a sudden onfall at Uie siege of 
Trailsund.' 

'I have often heard of this ftu^olty/ observed Anderson, 
'but I have always thought those pretending to it were either 
enthusiasts or impostors.' 

'I should be loth,' said Lord Menteith, 'to apply either 
duuracter to my kinmnan, Allan M'Aulay. He has shown on 
many oooasions too much aouteness and sense, of which you 
this night had an instance, for the character of an enthusiast; 
and his high sense of honour and manliness of disposition free 
him from the charge of imposture.' 

'Your lordship, then,' said Anderson, ' is a believer in his 
supernatural attributes 9 ' 

'By no means,' said the young nobleman; 'I think that he 
persuades himse^ that the predictions which are in reality 
the result of judgment and reflection are supernatural im- 
pressions on hLs mind, just as fanatics conceive the workings of 
their own imagination to be divine inspiration ; at least, if this 
will not serve you, Anderson, I have no better explanaticm to 
give; and it is time we were all asleep after the toilsome 
journey of the day.' 



I 



CHAPTER VI 

Comiiig erante OMt their ahado^fs before. 

Campbell. 

At an early hour in the morning the guests of the castle sprung 
from their repose ; and, after a moment's private oonyersation 
with his attendants^ Lord Menteith addressed the soldier, who 
was seated in a corner burnishing his corslet with rot-stone and 
shamois-leather, while he hununed the old song in honour of 
the yiotorious Gustavus Adolphus : 

When oannone aie roarinff, and bnllete are flyingi 

The lad that wonkl have honoar, boys, mast neier fear dying. 

'Captain Dalgettj,' said Lord Menteith, 'the tune is come 
that we must part or become comrades in service.' 

'Not before breakfast, I hopet' said Captain Dalgetty. 

'I should have thought,' replied lus lordship^ 'that your 
garrison was victualled for three days at least.' 

' I have still some stowage left for beef and bannocks,' said 
the Captain ; ' and I never miss a favourable opportunity of 
renewing my supplies.' 

'But,' said Lord Menteith, 'no judicious commander allows 
either flags of truce or neutrals to remain in his camp longer 
than is prudent ; and therefore we must know your mind ex- 
actly, according to which you shall either have a safe-conduct 
to depart in peace or be welcome to remain with us.' 

'Truly,' said the Captain, 'that being the case, I will not 
attempt to protract the capitulation by a counterfeited parley 
— a thing excellently practised by Sir James Ramsay at the siege 
of Hanau, in the year of God 1636 — ^but I will frankly own 
that, if I like your pay as well as vour provant and your com- 
pany, I care not how soon I take the oalJi to your colours.' 

' Our pay,' said Lord Menteith, ' must at present be small, 
since it is paid out of the common stock reused by the few 
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amongBt as who oan oominand Bome fand& As major and 
adjutant, I dare not promise Captain Dalgetty more than half a 
dollar arday.' 

'The devil take all halvea and quarters !' said the Captain; 
* vere it in my option, I could no more consent to the halving 
of that dollar than the woman in the Judgment of Solomon to 
the dissevennent of the child of her howels.' 

* The parallel will scarce hold, Captain Dalgetty, for I think 
you would rather consent to the dividing of the dollar than give 
it up entire to your competitor. However, in the way of arrears, 
I may promise you the other half-dollar at the end of the cam- 
paign.* 

<Ahl these arrearages!' said Captain Dalgetty, 'that are 
always promised and always go for nothing ! Spain, Austria, 
and Sweden all sing one song. Oh! long life to the Hog- 
anmogans! if they were no officers or soldiers, they were 
good paymasters. And yet, my lord, if I could but be 
made certiorate that my natural hereditament of Drum- 
thwacket had fallen into possession of any of these loons 
of Covenanters, who eould be, in the event of our success, 
conveniently made a traitor <^, I have so much value for 
that fertile and pleasant spot that I would e'en take on 
with you for the campaign*' 

'I can resolve Captdn Dalgetty's question,' said Sibbald, 
Lord Menteith's second attendant ; 'for, if his estate of Drum- 
thwacket be, as I conceive, the long waste moor so called 
that lies five miles sputh of Aberdeen, I can tell him it was 
lately purchased by Elias Strachan, as rank a rebel aa ever 
swore tiie Covenant.' 

'The cropeared hound !' said Captain Dalgetty, in a rage; 
'what the devil gave him the assurance to purchase the 
inheritance of a family of four hundred years' standing! 
Cynthim aiurem veUii^ as we used to say at Marischal College ; 
that is to say, I will pull Idm out of my father's house by the 
ears. And so, my Lord Menteith, I am yours, hand and 
sword, body and soul, till death do us part, or to the end of 
the next campaign, whichever event shall first come to pass.' 

'And V said the young nobleman, 'rivet the bargain by a 
month's pay in advance.' 

'That is more than necessary,' said Dalgetty, pocketmg 
the money however. 'But now I must go down, look after 
my waiHaaddle and abuilyiements, and see that Gustavus has 
his morning, and tell him we have taken new service.' 
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'There goes your preoioiu reoniiV said Lord Menteith to 
Anderson, as the Captain left the room ; * I fear we shall 
have little credit of him.' 

' He is a man of the times, however,' said Anderson ; * and 
without such we should hardly be able to cany on our 
enterprise.' 

' Let us go down,' answered Lord Menteith, ' and see how 
our muster is likely to thrive, for I hear a good deal of bustle 
in the castle.' 

When they entered the hall, the domestics keeping modestly 
in the background, morning greetings passed between Lord 
Menteith, Angus M'Aulay, and his English guests, while Allan, 
occupying the same settle which he had filled the preceding 
evening, paid no attention whatever to any one. 

Old Donald hastily rushed into the apartment. ' A message 
from Vich Alister More ; * he is coming up in the evening.' 

'With how many attendants t' said M'Aulay. 

' Some five-and-twenty or thirty,' said Donald, ' his ordinary 
retinue.' 

' Shake down plenty of straw in the great bam,' said the 
Laird. 

Another servant here stumbled hastily in, announcing the 
expected approach of Sir Hector M'Leui, 'who is arriving 
with a large following.' 

'Put them in the malt-kiln,' said M'Aulay ; 'and keep the 
breadth of the middenstead between them and the M'DoEudda; 
they are but unfriends to each other.' 

Donald now re-entered, his visage considerably lengthened. 
' The teil's i' the folk, ' he said ; ' the haill Hielands are asteer, 
I think. Evan Dhu of Lochid will be here in an hour, with 
Lord kens how many gillies.' 

'Into the great bam with them beside the M'Donalds,' said 
the Laird. 

More and more chiefs were announced, the least of whom 
would have accounted it derogatory to his dignity to stir with- 
out a retinue of six or seven persons. To everv new annunciation 
Angus M'Aulay answered by naming some place of accommoda- 
tion — the stables, the loft^ the cow-house, the sheds, every 
domestic office, were destined for the night to some hospitable 
purpose or other. At length the arrival of M'Doi^al of 
Lorn, after all his means of accommodation were exhausted, 
reduced him to some perplexity. 'What the devil is to be 

* The pAtronymie of M*noiineU or M*DoDald of Glenguiy. 
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done, Donald t' said h& 'The great bam would hold fifty 
more, if they vould lie heads and thraws ; but there would be 
drawn dirks amang them which should lie uppermost, and so 
we should have bloody puddings before morning ! ' 

'What needs all thisT said Allan, starting up and coming 
forward with the stem abruptness of his usual manner ; ' are the 
Gael to-day of softer flesh or whiter blood than their Mhers 
weret Knock the head out of a cask of usquebaugh; let that 
be their night-gear, their plaids their bed-clothes, tiie blue sky 
their canopy, and Uie heather their couch. Come a thousand 
more, and they would not quarrel on the broad heath for want 
of room 1 ' 

' Allan is right,' said his brother. ' It is very odd how Allan, 
who, between ourselyes,' said he to Musgrave, ' is a little wowf, 
seems at times to have more sense than us all put together. 
Observe him now.' 

'Yes,' continued Allan, fixing his eyes with a ghastly stare 
upon the opposite side (^ the hall, ' they may well begin as 
they are to end ; many a zoan will sleep this night upon the 
heath, that^ when the Martinmas wind shall blow, shall lie 
there stark enough, and reck little of cold or lack of covering.' 

'Do not forespeak us, brother,' said Angus; 'that is not 
lucky.' 

'And what luck is it then that you expectf said Allan ; 
and, straining his eyes until they almost started from their 
sockets, he fell with a convulsive shudder into the arms of 
Donald and his brother, who, knowing the nature of his fits, 
had come near to prevent his fall. They seated him upon a 
bench, and supported him until he came to himself and was 
about to speak. 

'For God's sake, Allan,' said his brother, who knew the 
impression his mystical words were likely to make on many of 
the guests, 'say nothing to discourage us.' 

'Am I he who discourages you 9 ' said Allan ; ' let every man 
face his weird as I shall face mine. That which must come, 
will come; and we shall stride gallantly over many a field of 
victory ere we reach yon fatal slaughter-place or tread yon 
sable scaffolds.' 

'What slaughter-placet what scaffolds t' exclaimed several 
voices ; for Allan's renown as a seer was generally established 
in the Highlands. 

' You will know that but too soon,' answered Allan. ' Speak 
to me no more, I am weary of your questions.' He then pressed 
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his hand agamst his brow, rested his elbow upon his knee, and 
sunk into a deep reverie. 

^ Send for AtmotLjle and the harp,' said Angus, inawhisper, 
to his servant ; 'and let those gentlemen follow me who do not 
fear a Highland breakfast.' 

All aooompanied their hospitable landlord excepting only 
Lord Menteith, who lingered in one of the deep embrasures 
formed by the windows of the haU. Annot Lyle shortly after 
glided into the room, not ill-desaribed by Lord Menteith as 
being the lightest and most faiiy figure that ever trode the 
turf by moonlight. Her stature, considerably less than the 
ordinary siie of women, gave her the appearance of extreme 
youth, insomuch that, although she was near eighteen, she 
might have passed for four years younger. Her figure, hands, 
and feet, were formed upon a model of exquisite symmetry with 
the size and lightness of her person, so that Titania herself 
could scarce haye found a more fitting representatiye. Her 
hair was a dark shade of the colour usually termed fiaxen, 
whose clustering ringlets suited admirably with her fair com- 
plexion, ajid with the playful yet simple expression of her 
features. When we add to these charms that Annot^ in her 
orphan state, seemed the gayest and happiest of maidens, the 
reader must allow us to clium for her tiie interest of aJmost 
all who looked on her. In fact, it was impossible to find 
a more uniyersal favourite, and she often came among the 
rude inhabitants of the castle, as Allan himself, in a poetical 
mood, expressed it, 'like a sunbeam on a sullen sea,' com- 
municating to all others the cheerfulness that filled her own 
mind. 

Annot^ such as we have described her, BmOed and blushed 
when, on entering the apartment, Lord Menteith came from his 
place of retirement and kindly wished her good-morning. 

'And good-morning to you, mv lord,' returned she, extend- 
ing her hand to her Mend; 'we have seldom seen you of late 
at the castle, and now I fear it is with no peaceful purpose.' 

'At leasts let me not interrupt your harmony, Annot^' said 
Lord Menteith, 'though my arriyal may breed discord else- 
where. My cousin AUan needs the assistance of your voice 
and music. 

'My preserver,' said Annot Lyle, 'has a right to my poor 
exertions ; and you, too^ my lord — ^you, too, are my preserver, 
and were the most active to save a Itf e that is worthless enough 
unless it can benefit my protectors.' 
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So sayings she Bate Aown at a little distance npon the bench 
on which Allan M'AuIaj was placed, and, tuning her dairshach, 
a small harp^ about thirty inches in height^ she accompanied it 
with her Toice. The air was an ancient Gaelic melody, and 
the words, which were supposed to be very old, were in the 
same language; but we subjoin a translation of them by 
Secundus Macpherson, Esq., of Glenforgen, which, although 
submitted to the tetters of English rhy^mi, we trust will be 
found nearly as genuine as die Tendon of Ossian by his 
oelefarated namesake. 

Biida of omen dark and fonl, 
Night-crow, raven, bat, and owl, 
Leave the adck man to hia dream — 
All night long he heard yonr acream — 
Haate to cave and nun'd tower, 
Ivy-tod, or dingled bower. 
There to wink and mope, for, hark 1 
In the nud air singB the lark. 

Hie to mooriBh gUla and rocka^ 
Prowling wolf and wily fox ; 
Hie you fast, nor torn yonr view, 
Though the lamb bleata to the ewe. 
Gonoh yonr trains, and speed yomr fli^t, 
Safety parts with parting night ; 
And on distant ecno borne, 
Comes the hnnter^s early horn. 

The moon's wan oresoent soaxoely gleams, 
Ghoet-like she fades in morning DMms ; 
Hie hence each mevish imp and fiay. 
That scare the tnlgrim on his way. 
Quench, kelpy f quench, in bog and fen. 
Thy tonh that cheats benightMl men ; 
Thy dance is o'er, thy reign is done^ 
For Benyi^lo hath seen tn» sun. 

Wild thoughts, that, sinftd, dark, and daep^ 
O'erpower the passive mind in sleepy 
Pass from the uumberer^s soul away. 
Like night-mists from the brow of day : 
Foul hag, whose blasted visage grim 
Smothers the pulse, unnerves the limb, 
Spur thy dark palfrey, and bM^e 1 
Ttum darest not &ce tlie godlike sun. 

As the strun proceeded, Allan M'Aulay gradually gave signs 
of recoToring his presence of mind and attention to the objects 
around him. The deep-knit furrows of his brow relaxed and 
smoothed themselyes; and the rest of his features^ which had 
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seemed oontorted with intenud agony, relapeed into a more 
natural state. When he raised his h^ and sat upright, his 
oountenanee, though still deeply melancholy, was divested of 
its wildness and ferocity ; and in its composed state, although 
by no means handsome, the expression of his features was 
striking, manly, and even noble. His thick brown eyebrows, 
which had hitherto been drawn dose together, were now slightly 
separated as in the natural state ; and his grey eyes, which had 
rolled and flashed from under them with an unnatural and 
portentous gleam, now recovered a steady and determined ex- 
pression. 

'Thank God!' he said, after sitting silent for about a 
minute, until the very last sounds of the harp had ceased to 
vibrate, ' my soul is no longer darkened ; the mist hath passed 
from my spirit.' 

' You owe thanks, cousin Allan,' said Lord Menteith, coming 
forward, ' to Annot Lyle as well as to Heaven for this happy 
change in your melancholy mood.' 

'My noble cousin Menteith,' said Allan, rising and greeting 
him very respectfully, as well as kindly, ' has known my un- 
happy circumstances so long that his goodness will require no 
excuse f6r my being thus late in bidding him welcome to the 
castle.' 

'We are too old acquaintances, Allan,' said Lord Menteith, 
' and too good friends, to stand on the ceremonial of outward 
greeting; but half the Highlands will be here ta<]ay, and 
you know with our mountain Chiefs ceremony must not be 
neglected. What will you give little Annot for making 
you fit company to meet Evan Dhu and I know not how many 
bonnets and feathers t' 

'What will he give met 'said Annot, smiling; ' nothing less, 
I hope^ than the best ribbon at the Fair of Doune.' 

'The Fair of Doune, Annott' said Allan, sadly. 'There 
will be bloody work before that day, and I may never see it; 
but you have well reminded me of what I have long intended 
to do.' 

Having said this, he left the room. 

' Should he talk long in this manner,' said Lord Menteith, 
' you must keep your hs^ in tune, my dear Annot.' 

'I hope not,' said Annot, anxiously; ' this fit has been a long 
one, and probably will not soon return. It is fearful to see a 
mind, naturally generous and afiectionato, afflicted by this con- 
stitutional malady.' 
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As she spoke in a low and confidential tooe^ Loid Menteith 
naturally drew olose and stooped forwaid that he might the 
better catch the sense of what she said. When Allan saddenlv 
entered the apartment^ thej as naturaU j drew back from eadfi 
other, with a manner ezpreasiTe of consdonsncfls, as if surprised 
in a conyeraation which they wished to keep seoret from him. 
This did not escape Allan's observation : he stopt short at the 
door of the apartment^ his brows were contnusted, his eyes 
rolled ; but it was quIt the paroxysm of a moment. He pawed 
his broad sinewy hand aaross his brow, as if to obliterate these 
signs of emotiouy and advanoed towards Annot^ holding in his 
huid a yeiy small box made of oak-wood, curiously inlaid. 'I 
take you to witness,' he said, ^cousin Menteith, that I give this 
box and its contents to Annot Lyle. It contains a few orosr 
ments that belonged to my poor mother, of trifling valuer you 
may guess, for ibe wife of a Highland laird has seldom a rich 
jewel-casket' 

'But these ornaments,' said Annot Lyle, gently and timidly 
refusing the box, 'belong to the family; I cannot accept * 

' They belong to me alone, Annot^' said Allan, interrupting 
her; 'they were my mother's dying bequest. Tliey are all I 
can call my own, except my plaid and my claymore. Take 
them, therefore, diey are to me valueless trinkets; and keep 
them for my sake^ uiould I never return from these wars.' 

So sayings he opened the case and presented it to Annot. 
' If,' said he^ 'they are of any value, dl4)oee of them for your 
own support when this house has been consumed with hostile 
fire, and can no longer affind you poteetion. But keep one 
ring in memory of AQan, who has done, to requite your kind- 
ness, if not all he wished, at least all he coukL' 

Annot Lyle endeavoured in vain to restrain the gathering 
tears when she said, ' One ring, Allan, I will accept from you 
as a memorial of your goodness to a poor orphan, but do not 
press me to take more; for I cannot, and wiU not, accept a 
gift of such disproportioned value.' 

'Make your choice^ then,' said Allan; 'your delica<r|r may 
be well f oimded ; the others will assume a shape in whicui they 
may be nK>re useful to you.' 

' Think not of it,' said Annot, choosing from the contents of 
the casket a ring, apparently the most trifling in value which 
it contained ; ' keep tiiem for your own or your brother's bride. 
But, good Heavens ! ' she said, interrupting herself, and looking 
at the ring, 'what is this that I have chosent' 
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AlLm haBte&ed to look upon it^ with eyes of gloomy appre- 
hemdon : it bore^ in enamaly a death's head above two oroflaed 
daggers. When Allan reoogniaed the deyioe he utteied a sigh 
so deep that she dropped the ring from her hand» which rolled 
npon the floor. Lord Menteith picked it up azid returned it 
to the terrified Annot. 

'I take God to witneas,' said Allan, in a solemn tone, 'that 
your hand, youi^ lord, and not mine, has again delivered to 
her this ill-omened gift. It was the mourning ring worn by 
my mother in memorial of her murdered brother.' 

*I fear no omens,' said Annot, smiling through her tears; 
' and nothing coming through the hands of my two patrons,' 
so she was wont to call Lord Menteith and Allan, 'can bring 
bad luck to the poor oiphan.' 

She put the ring on her finger, and, tunung to her harp^ 
sm^ to a lively air the following verses of one of the fashion- 
able songs of tiie period, which had found its way, marked as 
it was with the quaint hyperbolical taste of King dbarles's time, 
from some court masque to the wilds of Perthshire : — 

* Gftze not npon the stars, fond sage, 

In them no inflaenoe lies ; 
To read the &te of yoatii or age, 

Look on my Helrai's eyes. 

' Tet, Tssh astroloffer, refrain t 

Too dearly womd be won 
The prescienoe of another's pain, 

If pnrdhaaed by thine own.' 

'She is right, Allan,' said Lord Menteith; 'and this end of 
an old song is worth all we shall gain by our attempt to look 
into futurity.' 

'She is WBONO, my lord,' said Allan, sternly, 'though you, 
who treat with lightness the warnings I have given you, may 
not live to see the event of the omen. Laugh not so scornfully,' 
he added, interrupting himself, 'or rather laugh on as loud 
and as long as you will ; your term of laughter will find a 
pause ere long.' 

'I care not for your visions^ Allan,' said Lord Menteith; 
'however short my span of life, the eye of no Highland seer 
can see its termination.' 

' For Heaven's sake,' said Annot Lyle, interrupting him, ' you 
know his nature^ and how little he can endur e ' 

'Fear me not,' said Allan, interrupting her, 'my mind is 
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now constant and calm. But for you, young lord/ said he, 
turning to Lord Menteith, 'my eye has sought you through 
fields of batde, where Highlanders and Lowlanders lay strewed 
as thick as ever the rooks sat on those ancient trees,' pointing 
to a rookery which was seen from the window — * my eye^sought 
you, but your corpse was not there; my eye sought you among 
a tiain of unresisting and disarmed captives, drawn up within 
tilie bounding walls of an ancient and rugged fortress: flash 
after flash — ^platoon after platoon — ^the hostHe shot fell amongst 
them, they dropped like the dry leaves in autumn, but you 
were not among their ranks; s<»fiblds were prepared, blocks 
were arranged, sawdust was spread, the priest was ready with 
his book, the headsman with his aze ; but there, too, mine eye 
found you not.' 

* The gibbet, then, I suppose, must be my doom t * said Lord 
Menteith. 'Yet I wish they had spared me the halter, were it 
but for the dignity of the peerage.' 

He spoke this scornfully, yet not without a sort of curiosity, 
and a wish to receive an answer ; for the desire of prying into 
futurity frequently has some influence even on the minds of 
those who disavow all belief in the possibility of such pre- 
dictions. 

'Your rank, my lord, will sufier no dishonour in your person 
or by the manner of your death. Three times have I seen a 
Highlander plant his dirk in your bosom, and such will be 
your fate.' 

' I wish you would describe him to me^' said Lord Menteith, 
' and I shall save him the trouble of fulfilling your prophecy, if 
his plaid be passable to sword or pistol.' 

' Your weapons,' said Allan, ' would avail you little ; nor can 
I give you the information you desire. The face of the vision 
has been ever averted from me.' 

'So be it then,' said Lord Menteith, 'and let it rest in 
the uncertainly in which your augury has placed it. I shall 
dine not the less merrily among plaids and dirks and kilts 
to-day.' 

'It may be so,' said Allan ; 'and it may be you do well to 
enjoy these moments, which to me are poisoned by auguries of 
future evil. But I,' he continued — ' I repeat to you, that this 
weapon — ^that is, such a weapon as this,' touching the hilt of 
the dirk which he wore — ' carries your fate.' 

'In the meanwhile,' said Lord Menteith, 'you, Allan,' have 
frightened the blood from the cheeks of Annot Lyle ; let us 
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leaye thia diflooimei my friend, and go to see what we both 
underatand — ^the progreas of oar military prepaiatioEUu' 

They joined Ang^ M'Aiday and his Engliah gueata, and, in 
the military diacuaaiona which immediately took place, AUan 
ahowed a deameaa of mind, atreogth of judgment, and predaion 
of thought totally inconaiatent with the myatical light in which 
hia character has been hitherto exhibited. 



CHAPTER VII 

When Albin her olaymore indignantlv draws, 

When her bonneted chief taine around, her ahall crowd, 

CSan-Ranald the danntleM, and Moray the prond. 

All plaided and plumed in their tartan array 

Lockup 9 Waffling, 

Whosvib 8aw that morning the Gastle of Darnlinyaiaoh, beheld 
a busy and a gallant sight. 

The yarious Chiefs, aniying with their different retinues, 
which, notwithstanding their nmnbers, formed no more than 
their usual equipage and body-guard upon oocaaionB of solemnity, 
saluted the lord of the castle and each other with oyerflowing 
kindness or with haughty and distant politeness, aooording to 
the olrcumstanoes of friendship or hostility in which their clans 
had recently stood to each otner. Each Chief, howeyer small 
his oompaxatiye importance^ showed the full disposition to exact 
from the rest the deference due to a separate and independent 
prince ; whUe the stronger and more powerful, diyided among 
themselyes by recent contentions or ancient feuds, were con- 
strained in policy to use great deference to the feelings of their 
less powerful brethren, in order, in case of need, to attach as 
many well-wishers as might be to their own interest and 
standard. Thus the meeting of Chiefs resembled not a little 
those ancient Diets of the Empire, where the smallest Fre^ 
graf who possessed a castle perched upon a barren crag, with 
a few hundred acres around it, claimed the state and honours 
of a soyereign prince, and a seat according to his rank among 
the dignitaries of the Empire. 

The followers of the different leaders were separately 
arranged and accommodated, as room and circumstances best 
permitted, each retaining, howeyer, his henchman, who waited, 
close as the shadow, upon his person, to execute whatoyer 
might be required by his patron. 

The exterior of Uie castle afforded a singular scene. The 
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HigUanden^ from difierent ifllandsy glensi and straths, eyed 
eadi other at a distanoe with looks of emulatioii, inquisitiye 
ouriosity, or hostile maleyolenoe ; but the most astoonding 
part of the assembly, at least to a Lowland ear, was the riyal 
performance of the bagpipers. These warlike minstrels, who 
had the highest opinion each of the superiority of his own 
tribe, joined to the most overweening idea of the importance 
connected with his profession, at first performed their various 
pibrochs in front each of his own clan. At length, how- 
ever, as the blackcocks towards the end of the season, when, 
in sportsman's language^ they are said to flock or crowd, 
attracted together by the sound of each other^s triumphant 
crow, even so did the pipers, swelling their plaids and tartans 
in the same triumphant manner in which the birds ruffle 
up their feathers, b^gin to approach each other within such 
distance as might give to their brethren a sample of their 
skill. Walking within a short interval, and eyeing each 
other with looks in which self-importance and defiance might 
be traced, they strutted, puffed, and plied their screaming 
instruments, each playing his own favourite tune with such 
a din that, if an Italian musician had lain buried within ten 
miles of them, he must have risen from the dead to run out 
of hearing. 

The Chieftains meanwhile had assembled in close conclave 
in the great hall of the castle. Among them were the persons 
of the greatest consequence in the Highlands, some of them 
attracted by seal for the royal causey and many by aversion 
to that severe and general domination which the Marquis of 
Argyle^ since his rising to such influence in the state, had 
exercised over his Highland neighbours. That statesman, 
indeed, though possessed of considerable abilities and great 
power, had failings which rendered him unpopular among the 
Highland chiefs. The devotion which he professed was of a 
morose and fiinatical character; his ambition appeared to be 
insatiable ; and inferior chiefs complained of his want of bounty 
and liberality. Add to this that, although a Highlander, and 
of a family distinguished for valour before and since, Gillespie 
Grumach (which, from an obliquity in his eyes, was the per- 
sonal distinction he bore in the Highlands, where titles of 
rank are unknown) was suspected of being a better man in the 
cabinet than in the field. He and his tribe were particularly 
obnoxious to the McDonalds and the McLeans, two numerous 
septs, who^ though disunited by ancient foud% agreed in an 
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mtense dislike to the Oampbeilfl^ or, as they were oalled, the 
Children of Diarmid. 

For some time the assembled Chiefs remained silent^ until 
some one should open the businesB of the meeting. At length 
one of the most powerful of them oommenoed the diet by 
saying, * We haye been sumnMined hither, M'Aulay, to consult 
of weighty matters oonoeming the King's affidrs and those of 
the state, and we crave to know by whom they are to be 
explained tousT 

M'Aulay, whose strength did not lie in oratory, intimated 
his wish that Lord Menteith should open the business of the 
oounoiL With great modesty, and at the same time with 
spirit, that young lord said, * He wished what he was about to 
propose had come from some person of better known and more 
established oharaoter. Since^ howeyer, it lay with him to be 
spokesman, he had to state to the Chiefii assembled that those 
who wished to throw off the base yc^e which fanaticism had 
endeayoured to wreath round their necks had not a moment 
to lose. The Covenanters,' he said, 'after having twice made 
war upon their soYcreign, imd having extorted frcnn him every 
request, reasonable or unreasonable, which they thought proper 
to demand ; after their Chiefs had been loaded with dignities 
and favours ; after having publicly declared, when his Majesty, 
after a gracious visit to the land of his nativity, was upon lus 
return to England, that he returned a contented king from a 
contented pe^e— after all this, and without even the pre- 
text for a national grievance, the same men have, upon doubts 
and suspicions equally dishonourable to the King and ground- 
less in themadyes, detached a strong army to assist his rebels 
in England in a quanel with which Scotland had no more to 
do than she has with the wan in Germany. It was well,' he 
said, 'that the eagerness with which this treasonable purpose 
was pursued had blinded the junta who now usurped the 
government of Scotland to the risk which they were about to 
incur. The army which they had despatched to England 
under old Leven comprehended their veteran sdldiera^ the 
strength of those armies which had been levied in Scotland 
during the two former wars * 

Here Captain Dalgetty endeavoured to rise for the purpose 
of explaining how many veteran officers, trained in the German 
wars, were^ to his certain knowledge, in the army of the Earl 
of Leven. But Allan M'Aulay, holding him down in his seat 
with one hand, pressed the forefinger of the other upon his 

V 14 
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own lip8» and, thongh with aome diffiooliy, prerented his 
inteif erenoe. Captain Dalgettj looked npon him with a very 
aoornfcd and indignant air, by which the other's gmvitj was in 
no way moved, amd Lord Menteith proceeded without farther 
interruption. 

'The moment,' he said, 'was moat laTouiable for all true- 
hearted and loyal Scotchmen to show that the reproach their 
country had lately undergone arose from the selfish ambition 
of a few turbulent and seditious men, joined to the absurd 
fanatidam which, disseminated from five hundred pulpits, had 
spread like a land-flood oyer the Lowlands of Scotland. He 
had letters from the Marquis of Huntly in the north, which he 
should show to the GhiefiBi separately. That nobleman, equally 
loyal and powerful, was determined to exert his utmost eneigy 
in the common cause, and the powerful Earl of Seaforth was 
prepared to join the same standard. Fnxn the Eail of Aiily 
and the Ogilyies in Angus-shire he had had communications 
equally de^ed ; and there was no doubt that these, who, with 
the H&jSf Leiths, Bumets, and other loyal gentlemen, would 
be soon on horseback, would form a body far moro than suffi- 
cient to overawe the northern Ckyvenanters, who had already 
experienced their valour in the well-known rout which was 
popularly termed the " Trot of Turriff." South of Forth and 
Tay,' he said, *the King had many friends, who, oppressed by 
enforced oaths, compulsattny levies, heavy taxes, unjustly 
imposed and unequaJly levied by the tyranny of the Com- 
mittee of Estates and the inquisitorial insolence of the Presby- 
terian divines, waited but the waving of the royal banner to 
take up arms. Douglas, Traquair, Roxburgh, Hume, all 
friendly to the royal cause, would counterbdlanoe,' he said, 
'the Covenanting interest in the south ; and two gentlemen of 
name and quality hero present, from the north of England, 
would answer for the seal of Cumberiand, Westmoreland, and 
Northumberland. Against so many gallant gentlemen tho 
southern Covenanters could but arm xaw levies — ^the Whig- 
amores of the western shires and the ploughmen and 
mechanics of the Low Country. For the West Highlands, 
he knew no interest which the Covenanters possessed thero 
except that of one individual, as well known as he was odious. 
But was thero a single man who^ oa casting his eye round 
this hall, and recognising the power, the gaSUantry, and the 
dignity of the Chiefs assembled, could entertain a moment's 
doubt of their success against the utmost force which Gillespie 
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Ominaoh oonld collect against themt He had only farther 
to add that considerable funds, both of money and ammnni- 
tion, had been provided for the anny (here Dalgetty pricked 
up his ears); that officers of ability and experience in the 
foreign wars, one of whom was now present (the Captain drew 
himself up, and looked round), had engaged to train such 
leyies as might require to be disciplined ; and that a numerous 
body of auxiliaiy forces from Ireland, haying been detached 
from the Earl of Antrim, from Ulster, had successfully accom- 
plished their descent upon the mainland, and, with the assist- 
ance of Clan Ranald's people, haying taken and fortified the 
Castle of Mingany, in spite of Argyle's attempts to intercept 
them, were in full march to this place of rendezvous. It only 
remained,' he said, 'that the noble Chiefs assembled, laying 
aside every lesser consideration, should unite, heart and hian^ 
in the common cause ; send the fiery cross through their dans, 
in order to collect their utmost force ; and form their jimction 
with such celerity as to leave the enemy no time either for 
preparation or recoyery from the panic which would spread at 
the first sound of their pibroch. He himself,' he said, < though 
neither among the richest nor the most powerful of the Scottish 
nobilil^, felt that he had to support the dignil^ of an ancient 
and honourable house, the independence of an ancient and 
honourable nation, and to that cause he was determined to 
devote both life and fortune. If those who were more power- 
ful were equally prompt^ he trusted they would deserve the 
thanks of their Emg and the gratitude of posterity.' 

Loud applause followed this speech of Lord Menteith, and 
testified the general acquiescence of all present in the senti- 
ments which he had expressed ; but when the shout had died 
away, the assembled Chiefs continued to gaze upon each 
other as if something yet remained to be settled. After 
some whispers among themselves, an aged man, whom his 
grey hairs rendered respectable, although he was not of the 
highest order of Chiefs, replied to what had been said. 
'Thane of Menteith,' he said, 'you have well spoken; nor is 
there one of us in whose bosom the same sentiments do not 
bum like fire. But it is not strength alone that wins the fight; 
it is the head of the commander as well as the arm of the 
soldier that brings victory. I ask of you who is to raise and sus- 
tain the banner under which we are invited to rise and muster 
ourselves f Will it be expected that we should risk our children 
and the flower of our kinsmen ere wc know to whose guidance 
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they are to be entnistedf This were leading those to daughter 
whom, by the laws of God and man, it is our duty to pioteot. 
Where is the royal oommisnon under which the U^ges are to 
be oonvooated in annst Simple and rude as we may be 
deemed, we know something of the established rules of war, as 
well as of the laws of our oountiy ; n<nr will we arm ouzselves 
against the general peaoe of Sootland unless by the express 
commands of the King, and under a leader fit to oommand sudi 
men as are here assembled.' 

' Where would you find suoh a leader,' said another Chief, 
starting up^ 'saving the representatiye of the Lord of the Isles, 
entitled by birth and hereditary descent to lead forth the army 
of eyery dan of the Highlands t and where is that dignil^ 
lodged, save in the house of Vich Alister Moret' 

<I acknowledge,' said another Chief, eagerly inteirupting 
the speaker, * the truth in what has been first said, but not the 
inference. If Vich Alister More desires to be held represent- 
atiye of the Lord of the Isles, let him first show his blood is 
redder than mine.' 

*That is soon tried,' said Vich Alister More, laying his hand 
upon the basket hilt of his daymore. Lord Menteith threw 
himself between them, entreating and imploring each to re- 
member that the interests of Scotland, the liberty of their 
country, and the cause of their King ought to be superior in 
their eyes to any personal disputes respecting descent, rank, 
and precedence. Seyeral of the Highland Chiefis, who had no 
desire to admit the claims of either chieftain, inteif ered to the 
same purpose, and none with more emphasis than the celebrated 
EyanDhu. 

' I haye come from my lakes,' he said, 'as a stream descends 
from the hills, not to turn again, but to accomplish my course. 
It is not by looking back to our own pretensions that we shall 
serve Scotland or King Charles. My voice shall be for that 
general whom the King shall name, who will doubtless 
possess those qualities which are necessary to command men 
like us. High-bom he must be, or we shall lose our rank 
in obeying him; wise and skilful, or we shall endanger the 
safety of our people; bravest among the brave, or we shall 
peril our own honour; temperate, firm, and manly, to keep us 
united. Such is the man that must command us. Are you 
prepared, Thane of Menteith, to say where such a general is 
to be foundr 

' There is but onb,' said Allan M'Aulay ; 'and here,' he said. 
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laying his hand upon the shoulder of Anderson, who stood behind 
Lord Menteith — ' here he stands I ' 

The general surprise of the meeting was expressed by an 
impatient murmur; when Anderson, throwing back the doak 
in whioh his face was muffled, and stepping forward, spoke thus : 
* I did not long intend to be a silent spectator of this interesting 
scene, although mj hasty friend has obliged me to disclose my- 
self somewhat sooner than was my intention. Whether I deserve 
the honour reposed in me by this parchment will best appear 
from what I shall be able to do for the King's service. It is a 
commission, under the great seal, to James Graham, Earl of 
Montrose, to command tibose forces which are to be assembled 
for the service of his Majesty in this kingdom.' 

A loud shout of approbation burst from the assembly. 
There was, in fact, no other person to whom, in point of rank, 
these proud mountaineers would have been disposed to submit. 
His inveterate and hereditaiy hostility to the S&uquis of Argyle 
ensured his engi^ng in the war with sufficient eneigy, while his 
well-known military talents and his tried valour affiirded eveiy 
hope of his bringing it to a favourable conclusion. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Our plot is a good plot as ever was laid ; our friends troe and oonstant — 
a good plot, gOKxl friends, and fuU of expectation — an excellent ^ot, 
veiy good friends. Henry IV. Parti. 

No Booner had the general aoclamation of joyful surprise sub- 
sided than silence was eagerly demanded for reading the royal 
commission; and the bonnets, which hitherto each Chief had 
worn, probably because unwilling to be the first to unooyer, 
were now at once Tailed in honour of the royal warrant. It 
was couched in the most full and ample terms, authorising the 
Earl of Montrose to assemble the subjects in arms, for the 
putting down the present rebellion, which divers traitors and 
seditious persons had levied against the King, to the manifest 
f orfaulture, as it stated, of their allegiance, and to the breach 
of the pacification between the two kingdoms. It enjoined all 
subordinate authorities to be obedient and assisting to Montrose 
in his enterprise ; gave him the power of making ordinances and 
proclamations, punishing misdemeanours, pardoning criminals, 
placing and displacing governors and commanders. In fine, 
it was as large and fuU a commission as any with which a 
prince could entrust a subject. As soon as it was finished a 
shout burst from the assembled Chiefs, in testimony of their 
ready submission to the will of their sovereign. Not contented 
with generally thanking them for a reception so favourable, 
Montrose hastened to address himself to individuals. The 
most important Chiefs had already been long personally known 
to him, but even to those of inferior consequence he now 
introduced himself, and by the acquaintance he displayed with 
their peculiar designations and the circumstances and history 
of their clans, he showed how long he must have studied the 
character of ilie mountaineers, and prepared himself for such a 
situation as he now held. 

While he was engaged in these acts of courtesy his graceful 
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maimer, expreBrnve f eatorea, and dignity of deportment made 
a singular oontrast with the ooarBeness and meanness of his 
dress. Montrose possessed that sort of form and face in which 
the beholder, at the first glance, sees nothing ertiaordinaiyi 
but of which the interest becomes more impressiye the longer 
we gase upon them. His stature was yeiy little above the 
middle sise, but in person he was uncommonly well-built, and 
capable both of exerting great force and enduring much fatigue. 
In faot» he enjoyed a ccmstitution of iron, without which he 
could not have sustained the trials of his extraordinary camr 
paigns, through all of which he subjected himself to the 
hardships of the meanest soldier. He was perfect in all 
exercises, whether peaceful or martial, and possesised, of course, 
that graceful ease of deportment proper to those to whom habit 
has rendered all postures easy. 

His long brown hair, according to the custom of men of 
quality among the Royalists, was parted on the top of his head, 
and trained to hang down on each side in curled locks, one of 
which, descending two or three inches lower than the others, 
intimated Montrose's compliance with that fiishion against 
which it pleased Mr.. Prynne, the Puritan, to write a treatise 
entitled The Unlaveliness of Love-locks. The features which 
these tresses inclosed were of that kind which deriye their 
interest from the character of the man rather than from the 
regularity of their form. But a high nose, a full, decided, well- 
opened, quick grey eye, and a sanguine complexion, made 
amends for some coarseness and irregularity in the subordinate 
parts of the face; so that, altogether, Montrose might be termed 
rather a handsome than a hard-featured man. But those who 
saw him when his soul looked through those eyes with all the 
energy and fire of genius, those who heard him speak with the 
authority of talent and the eloquence of nature, were impressed 
with an opinion even of his external form more enthusiastically 
faTourable than the portraits which still survive would entitle 
us to ascribe to it. Such, at least, was the impression he made 
upon the assembled Chiefs of the mountaineers, over whom, as 
upon all persons in their state of society, personal appearance 
has no small influence. 

In the discussions which followed his discovering himself, 
Montrose explained the various risks which he had run in his 
present undertaking. His first attempt had been to assemble 
a body of loyalists in the north of England, who^ in obedience 
to the orders of the Marquis of Newcastle, he expected would 
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have maiched into Sootland; but the iliain ftHnA^n" of the 
English to orofls the Border, and the delay of the Earl of Antarim, 
who was to have landed in the Solway Firth with his Irish annj, 
prevented his executing this design. Other plans having in 
like manner failed, he stated that he found himself under the 
neoeesil^ of asmiming a disguise to render his passage secure 
through the Lowlands, in which he had been kindly assisted by 
his kinsman of Menteith. By what means Allan M'Aulay had 
come to know him he could not pretend to explain. Those who 
knew Allan's prophetic pretensions smiled mysteriously; but 
he himself only replied, that 'the Earl of Montrose need not be 
surprised if he was known to thousands of whom he himself 
could retain no memory.' 

'By the honour of a cavalier,' said Captain Dalgetty, find- 
ing at length an opportunity to thrust in his word, 'I am proud 
and happy in having an opportunity of drawing a sword under 
your lordship's conmiand; and I do foi^give aJl grudge, mal* 
content, and malice oi my heart to Mr. Allan M'Aulay for 
having thrust me down to tibe lowest seat of the board yestreen. 
Gertes, he hath this day spoken so like a man having full com- 
mand of his senses that I had resolved in my secret purpose 
that he was no way entitled to claim the privilege of insanity. 
But since I was only postponed to a noble earl, my future com- 
mander-in-chief, I do^ before you all, recognise the justice of the 
preference, and heartily salute Allan as one who is to be his 
ban camarado,' 

Having made this speech, which was little understood or 
attended to^ without putting off his military glove, he seised 
on Allan's hand and began to shake it witii violence^ which 
Allan, with a gripe like a smith's vice, returned wiUi such 
force as to drive the iron splents of the gauntlet into the hand 
of the wearer. 

Captain Dalgetty might have construed this into a new 
aflfront had not his attention, as he stood blowing and shaking 
the injured member, been suddenly called by Montrose himself. 

'Hear this news^' he said, 'Captain Dalgetty — I should say 
Major Dalgetty — ^the Irish, who are to profit by your mUitaiy 
experience^ are now within a few leagues of us.' 

' Our deerstalkers,' said Angus M'Aulay, ' who were abroad 
to bring in venison for this honourable party, have heard of a 
band of strangers, speaking neither Saxon nor pure Qaelio, and 
with difficulty making thema^ves understood by the people of 
the country, who are marching this way in aims, under the 
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leadings it is Baid, of Alaster MDannell, who is ooomionly called 
Young Golkitto.' 

'1^686 must be our men,' said MoDtroae; 'we muBt hasten 
to send messengers forwaidj both to act as guides and to 
lelieYe their wants.' 

* The last,' said Angus M'Aulay, ' will be no easy matter ; 
for I am informed that, excepting muskets and a very little 
anmiunition, thej want eveiything that soldiers should have ; 
and they are particularly deficient in money, in shoes, and in 
ndment.' 

' There is at least no use in saying so,' said Montrose, ' in so 
loud a tone. The Puritan weayers of Glasgow shall provide 
them plenly of broadcloth when we make a descent from the 
HighlfUDids ; and if the ministers could formerly preach the old 
women of the Scottish boroughs out of their webs of napery 
to make tents to the fellows on Dunse Law,* I will try whether 
I have not a little interest both to make these godly dames 
renew their patriotic gift and the prick-earod knaves, their 
husbands, open their purses.' 

' And respecting arms,' said Captain Dalgetty, ' if your lord- 
ship will permit an old cavalier to speak his mind, so that the 
one-third have muskets, my darling weapon would be the pike 
for the remainder, whether for resisting a charge of horse or 
for breaking the infantry. A common smith will make a 
hundred pike-heads in a day; here is plenty of wood for shafts; 
and I will uphold that, according to the best usages of war, a 
Strang battalion of pikes, drawn up in the fashion of the Lion 
of the North, the immortal Gustavus, would beat the Mace- 
donian phalanx, of which I used to read in the Marischal 
CoUege, when I studied in the ancient town of Bon Accord ; 
and hirther, I will venture to predicate—' 

The Captain's lecture upon tactics was here suddenly inter- 
rupted by Allan M'Aulay, who said hastily — *Bioodi for an 
unexpected and unwelcome guest 1' 

At the same moment the door of the haU opened^ and a 
grey-haired man, of a very stately appearance, presented him- 
self to the assembly. There was much dignity, and even 
authority, in his manner. His stature was above the com- 
mon size, and his looks such as were used to command. He 
cast a severe, and almost stem, glance upon the assembly 
of Chiefe. Tliose of the higher rank among them returned 
it with scornful indifference; but some of the western gentle- 

* Hm OanumUn ouMmped on Dome Iav dming the tiooUM of 16W. 
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men of inferior power looked as if they iriahed thenmelTes elae- 
where. 

<To which of this assembly/ said the stranger, 'am I to 
address myself as leader f or have you not fixed upon the person 
who is to hold an office at least as perilous as it is honourable t ' 

'Address yourself to me, Sir Duncan Campbell,' said Mon- 
trose, stepping forward. 

' To you 1 ' said Sir Duncan Campbell, with some scorn. 

'Yes, to me,' repeated Montrose — 'to the Earl of MontrcNae, 
if you have forgot him.' 

'I should now, at least,' said Sir Duncan Campbell, 'have 
had some difficulty in recognising him in the disguise of a 
groom. And yet I might have guessed that no evil influence 
inferior to your lordship's, distinguished as one who troubles 
Israel, could have collected together this rash assembly of 
misguided persons.' 

' I will answer unto you,' said Montrose, ' in the manner of 
your own Puritans. I have not troubled Israel, but thou and 
thy father's house. But let us leave an altercation which is of 
little consequence but to ourselves, and hear the tidings you 
have brought from your Chief of Argyle ; for I must conclude 
that it is in his name that you have come to this meeting.' 

'It is in the name of the Marquis of Aigyle,' said Sir 
Duncan Campbell — 'in the name of the Scottish Convention 
of Estates, that I demand to know the meaning of this 
singular convocation. If it is designed to disturb the peace of 
the country, it were but acting like neighbours and men of 
honour to give us some intimation to stand upon our guard.' 

' It is a singular and new state of affiurs in Scotland,' said 
Montrose, turning from Sir Duncan Campbell to the assembly, 
'when Scottish men of rank and family cannot meet in the 
house of a common friend without an inquisitorial visit and 
demand, on the part of our rulers, to know the subject of our 
conference. Methinks our ancestors were accustomed to hold 
Highland huntings or other purposes of meeting without asking 
the leave either of the great M'Callum More himself or any (rf 
his emissaries or dependants.' 

' The times have been such in Scotland,' answered one of the 
Western Chiefs, 'and such they will again be, when the in- 
truders on our ancient possessions are again reduced to be 
Lairds of Lochow, instead of overspreading us like a band of 
devouring locusts.' 

'Am I to understand^ then,' said Sir Duncan, 'that it is 
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agaisBt my name alone that these piepaiationB are diiectedt or 
are the race of Diannid only to be sufferers in common with the 
whole of the peaceful and orderly inhabitants of Scotland f 

' I would ask/ said a wild-looking Chief, starting hastily up, 
'one question cH the Enight of Aidenyohr ere he proceeds 
farther in his daring catechism. Has he brought more than 
one life to this castle, that he ventures to intrude among us for 
the purposes of insultf ' 

'Gentlemen,' said Montrose, 'let me implore your patience; 
a messenger who comes among us for the purpose of embassy is 
entitled to freedom of speech and a safe-conduct And since 
Sir Duncan Campbell is so pressing, I care not if I inform him, 
for his guidance^ that he is in an assembly of the King's loyal 
subjects, convoked by me, in his Majesty's name and authority, 
and as empowered by his Majesty's royal commission.' 

'Weareto have, then, I presume,' said Sir Duncan Campbell, 
'a civil war in all its forms! I have been too long a soldier to 
view its approach with anxiety; but it would have been for my 
Lord of Montrose's honour if in this matter he had consulted 
his own ambition less and the peace of the country more.' 

'Those consulted their own ambition and self-interest, Sir 
Duncan,' answered Montrose, ' who brought the country to the 
pass in which it now stands, and rendered necessary the sharp 
remedies which we are now reluctantly about to use.' 

' And what rank among these self-seekers,' said Sir Duncan 
Campbell, ' shall we assign to a noble Earl so violently attadied 
to the Covenant that he was the firsts in 1639, to cross the 
Tyne, wading middle deep at the head of his regiment, to charge 
the royal forces f It was the same, I think, who imposed the 
Covenant upon the burgesses and colleges of Aberdeen at the 
point of sword and pike.' 

' I understand your sneer. Sir Duncan,' said Montrose, temper- 
ately; 'and I can only add that, if sincere repentance can 
make amends for youthful exror, and for yielding to the artful 
representation of ambitious hypocrites, I shall be pardoned for 
the crimes with which you taunt me. I will at least endeavour 
to deserve f oigiveness, for I am here, with my sword in my 
hand, willing to spend the best blood of my body to make 
amends for my error; and mortal man can do no more.' 

' Well, my lord,' said Sir Duncan, ' I shall be sorry to carry 
bade this language to the Marqius of Argyle. I had it in farther 
charge from the Marquis that, to prevent the bloody feuds 
which must necessarily follow a HigUand war, his lordship wiU 
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be contented if tenns of tnioe conld be arranged to the north 
of the Highland line, as there is ground enough in Scotland to 
fight upon, without neighboun destroying each other's families 
and inheritanoes.' 

' It is a peaceful proposal,' said Montrose, smiling, ' such as 
it should be, coming from one whose personal actions have 
always been more peaceful than his measures. Yet, if the terms 
of such a truce could be equally fixed, and if we can obtain 
security — ^for that. Sir Duncan, is indispensable — ^that your 
Marquis will observe these terms with strict fidelity, I, for my 
part, should be content to leave peace behind us, since we must 
needs cany war before us. But» Sir Duncan, you are too old 
and experienced a soldier for us to permit you to remain in our 
leaguer and witness our proceedings ; we shall therefore, when 
you have refreshed yourself, recommend your speedy return to 
Inyerazy, and we shall send with you a gentleman on our part 
to adjust the terms of the Highland armistice, in case the 
Marquis shall be foimd serious in proposing such a measure.' 

Sir Duncan Campbell assented by a bow. 

<My Lord of Menteith,' continued MontrcNae, 'will you have 
the goodness to attend Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenvohr, 
while we determine who shall return with him to his Chief? 
M'Aulay will permit us to request that he be entertained with 
suitable hospitality.' 




jomt sufferers in former days, and I do not forge 

'My Lord of Menteith,' said Sir Duncan Campbell, 'I am 
grieved to see you, at your early age, engaged in such desperate 
and rebellious courses.' 

' I am young,' answered Menteith, ' yet old enough to distin- 
guish between right and wrong, between loyalty and rebellion ; 
and the sooner a good course is begun, the longer and the better 
have I a chance of running it.' 

'And you too^ my friend, Allan M'Aulay,' said Sir Duhoan, 
taking his hand, ' must we also call each other enemies, that 
have been so often allied against a common foef ' Then turn- 
ing round to tiie meeting, he said, ' Farewell, gentlemen ; there 
are so many of you to whom I wish well that your rejection of 
all terms <^ mediation gives me deep affliction. May Heaven,' 
he said, looking upwards, 'judge between our motives and those 
of the movers of this civil commotion 1 ' 

'Amen,' said Montrose ; ' to that tribunal we all submit us.' 
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Sir Duncan Campbell left the hall, aooompanied by Allan 
M'Aulaj and Lord Menteith. ' There goes a true-bred Gamp- 
bell,' said Montrose, as the envoy deputed, 'for they are ever 
fair and false.' 

'Pardon me, my lord,' said Evan Dhu; 'hereditary enemy 
as I am to their name, I have ever found l^e Knight of Arden- 
v<^ brave in war, honest in peace, and true in council.' 

'Of his own disposition,' said MontrcNae, 'such he is un* 
doubtedly ; but he now acts as the oxgan or moutiiipiece of his 
Chief, the Marquis, the folsest man that ever drow breath. 
And, M'Aulay,' he continued in a whisper to his host> 'lest he 
should make some impression upon the inexperience of Men- 
teith or the singular duposition ci your brother, you had better 
send music into their chamber, to prevent his inveigling them 
into any private conference.' 

'The devil a musician have V answered M'Aulay, 'except- 
ing the piper, who has nearly broke his wind by an ambitious 
contention for superiority with three of his own craft ; but I 
can send Annot Lyle and her harp.' And he 1^ the apart- 
ment to give orders accordingly. 

Meanwhile a warm discussion took place who should under- 
take the perilous task of returning with Sir Duncan to Inverary. 
To the higher dignitaries, accustomed to consider themselves 
upon an equality even with M'Callum More, this was an 
office njt to be proposed ; imto others who could not plead the 
same excuse it was altogether unacceptable. One would have 
thought Inverary had been the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
the inferior Chiefs showed such reluctance to approach it. After 
a considerable hesitation, the p^in reason was at length spoken 
out> namely, that whatever Highlander should undertake an 
office so distasteful to M'Callum More» he would be sure to 
treasure the offence in his remembrance, and one day or other 
to make him bitterly repent of it. 

In this dilemma, Montrose, who considered the proposed 
armistioe as a mere stoatagem on the part of Argyle, although 
he had not ventured bluntly to reject it in presence of those 
whom it concerned so nearly, resolved to impose the danger and 
dignity upon Captain Dalgetty, who had neither dan nor estate 
in the Highlands upon which the wrath of Argyle could wreak 
itself. 

'But I have a neck though,' said Dalgetty, bluntly; 'and 
what if he chooses to avenge himself upon Uiat f I have known 
a case where an honourable ambassador has been hanged as a 
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spy before now. Neither did the Romans use ambassadors 
much more meroifullj at the siege of Capua, although I read 
that the J only cut off their hands and noses, put out tiieir eyes, 
and suffered diem to depart in peace.' 

<By my honour, Captain Dalgetty,' said Montrose, 'should 
the Marquis, contrary to the rules of war, dare to practise any 
atrocity against you, you may depend upon my taking sudfi 
signal vengeance that all Scotland shall ring of it.' 

'That will do but little for Dalgetty,' returned the Captain; 
'but corragio! as the Spaniard says. With the Land of 
Promise full in view, the moor of Drumthwacket, mea poAtpera 
regnoy as we said at Marischal College, I will not refuse your 
Excellency's commission, being conscious it becomes a cavalier 
of honour to ob^ his commander's orders, in defiance both of 
gibbet and sword.' 

'Gallantly resolved,' said Montrose; 'and if you will come 
apart with me, I will furnish you with the ccmditicms to be laid 
before M'Callum More, upon which we are willing to grant him 
a truce for his Highland dominions.' 

With these we need not trouble our readers. They were of 
an evasive nature, calculated to meet a proposal which Montrose 
considered to have been made only for the purpose of gaining 
time. When he had put Captain Dalgetty in complete posses- 
sion of his instructions, and when tlutt worthy, making his 
military obeisance, was near the door of his apartment, Mon- 
trose made him a sign to return. 

' I presume,' said he, 'I need not remind an officer who has 
served under l^e great Gustavus that a little more is required 
of a person sent with a flag of truce than mere discharge of his 
instructions, and that his general will expect from him, on his 
return, some account of the state of the enemy's affidrs, as far 
as they come \mder his observation. In short. Captain Dalgetty, 
you must be vn peu elatrvof^ant,' 

'Ah hal your Excellency,' said the Captain, twisting his 
hard features into an inimitable expression of cunning and in- 
telligence, ' if they do not put my head in a poke, which I have 
known practised upon honourable soldados who have been 
suspected to come upon such errands as the present, your 
Excellency may rely on a preceese narration of whatever 
Dugald Dalgetty shaJl hear or see, were it even how many turns 
of tune there are in M'Callum More's pibroch, or how many 
checks in the sett of his plaid and trews.' 

' Enough,' answered Montrose ; ' forewell, Captain Dalgetty ; 
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and, as they say that a lady's mind is always expressed m her 
po0t8cript| so I would have you think that the most important 
part of your ocxmnission lies in what I have last said to you.' 

Dalgetty onoe more grinned intelligencei and withdrew to 
Tiotual his chaiger and himself for the ^tigues of his approach- 
ing mission. 

At the door of the stable — for Qustayus always clumed his 
first oare — he met Angus M'Aulay and Sir Miles Musgrave, 
who had been looking at his horse; and, after praising his 
points and carriage, both united in strongly dissuading the 
CSaptain from tal±ig an animal of such value with him upon 
his present very fatiguing journey. 

Angus painted in the most alarming colours the roads, or 
rather wild tracks, by which it would be neoessaiy for him to 
travel into Aigyleshue, and the wretched huts or bothies where 
he would be condemned to pass the nighty and where no forage 
could be procured for his horse, unless he could eat the stumps 
of old heather. In short, he pronounced it absolutely impossible 
that, after undertaking such a pilgrimage, the animal could be 
in any case for military service. The Englishman strongly 
confirmed all that Angus had said, and gave himself, body and 
soul, to the devil if he thought it was not an act little short 
of absolute murder to carry a hone worth a farthing into such 
a waste and inhospitable desert. Captain Dalgetty for an 
instant looked steadily first at one of the gentlemen and next 
at the other, and then asked them, as if in a state of indecision, 
what they would advise him to do with Gustavus under such 
droumstances. 

'By the hand of my father, my dear friend,' answered 
M'Aulay, * if you leave the beast in my keeping, you may rely 
on his being fed and sorted according to his worth and quality, 
and that, upon your happy return, you will find him as sleek as 
an onion boiled in butter.' 

' Or,' said Sir Miles Musgmve, ' if this worthy cavalier chooses 
to part with his charger for a reasonable sum, I have some part 
of the silver candlesticks still dancing the heys in my purse, 
which I shall be very willing to transfer to his.' 

' In brief, mine honourable friends,' said Captain Dalgetty, 
again eyeing them both with an air of comic penetration, ' I 
find it would not be altogether unacceptable to either of you to 
have some token to remember the old soldier by in case it shall 
please M'CaUum More to hang him up at the gate of his own 
castle. And doubtless it woidd be no small satisfaction to me. 
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in such an events that a noble and loyal cavalier like Sir liGles 
MnBgraye, or a worthy and hospitable Chieftain like our ezoellent 
landlord, should act as my executor.' 

Both hastened to protest that they had no such object, and 
insisted again upon the impassable character of the Highland 
paths. Angus M'Aulay mumbled oyer a number of hard Gaelic 
names, descriptive of the difficult passes, precipices, comes, and 
beals through which he said the road lay to Inverazy, when old 
Donald, who had now entered, sanctioned his master's account 
of these difficulties by holding up his hands, and elevating his . 
eyes, and shaking his head at every guttural which M'Aulay 
pronounced. But all this did not move the infleodble Captain. 

'My worthy friends,' said he, 'Gustavus is not new to the 
dangers of travelling and the mountains of Bohemia; and — ^no 
disfmragement to the beals and conies Mr. Angus is pleased to 
mention, and of which Sir Miles, who never saw them, confirms 
the horrora — these mountains may compete with the vilest roads 
in Europe. In f act^ my horse hath a most excellent and social 
quality ; for, although he cannot pledge in my cup, yet we share 
our loaf between us, and it will be hard if he sufTers famine 
where cakes or bannocks are to be found. And, to cut this 
matter short, I beseech you, my good friends, to observe the 
state of Sir Duncan Campbell's palfrey, which stands in that 
stall before us, fat and fair ; and, in return for your anxiety on 
my account, I give you my honest asseveration that, while we 
travel the same road, both that palfrey and his rider shall lack 
for food before either Gustavus or I.' 

Having said this, he filled a large measure with com and 
walked up with it to his chaiger, who, by his low whinnying 
neigh, his pricked ears, and his pawing, idiowed how dose the 
alliance was betwixt him and his rider. Nor did he taste his 
com until he had returned his master's caresses by licking his 
hands and face. After this interchange of greeting, the steed 
began to his provender with an eager despatch which showed 
old military habits ; and the master, after looking on the animal 
with great complacency for about five minutes, said, 'Much 
good may it do your honest heart, Gustavus; now must I 
go and lay in provant myself for the campaign.' 

He then departed, having first saluted the Englishman and 
Angus M'Aulay, who remained looking at each other for some 
time in silence, and then burst out into a fit of laughter. 

'That fellow/ said Sir Miles Musgrave, 'is fonned to go 
through the world.' 
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'I shall think so too^' said M'AuIaj, 'if he can slip through 
AfGaUmn Mare's fingers as easily as he has done through 
ours.' 

' Do you thinky' said the Englishman, * that the Marquis will 
not respect in Captain Dalgetty's person the laws of dvilised 
war!' 

'No more than I would respect a Lowland prodamationy' 
said Angus M'Aulay. * But oome along^ it is tune I were re- 
turning to my guests.' 
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OHAPTEB IX 

In ft rebeUioo, 
When wliat'B not meet^ but wliat most ba^ ma Lnr, 
Then were they chosen ; in « better hour, 
Let what ie meet be said it must be meet, 
And throw their power i' the dnst. 

(hHokmm$» 

In a small apartment^ remote from the rest of the guests 
assembled at the oastle, Sir Dimcan Campbell was presented 
with eveiy species of refreshment and respectfully attended 
by Lord Menteith and by Allan M'Aulay. Mis discourse with 
the latter turned upon a sort of hunting campaign, in which 
they had been engt^ged together against the Children of the 
Aiist^ with whom the Knight of Ardenvohr, as well as the 
M^AulaySi had a deadly and irreconcilable feud. Sir Duncan, 
howeyer, speedily endeavoured to lead back the oonveraation 
to the subject <i his present errand to the Castle of Damlin- 
yarachu 

'It grieved him to tbe veiy heart,' he said, 'to see that 
friends and neighbour^ who should stand shoulder to shoulder, 
were likely to be engaged hand to hand in a cause which so 
little concerned them. What sigpiifies it,' he said, 'to the 
Highland Chiefs whether King or Parliament got uppermost t 
Were it not better to let them settle their own differences 
without interference, while the Chiefo, in the meantime, took 
the opportunity of establishing their own authority in a 
manner not to be called in question hereafter by either King 
or Parliament t' He reminded Allan M'Auky that the 
measures taken in the last reign to setUe the peace, as was 
alleged, of the Highlands, were in fact leyelled at the patri- 
arcbsd power of tibe Chieftains; and he mentioned the cele- 
brated settlement of the Fife Undertakers, as they were called, 
in the Lewis, as part of a deliberate plan, formed to introduce 
strangers among the Celtic tribes, to destroy by degrees their 
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anment otutoms and mode of goremmeiit^ and to despoil them 
of the inheritance of their falters.* 'And yet»' he continued, 
addresBing Allan, Mt ia for the purpose of giving despotic 
authority to the monarch by whom tiiese designs have been 
nursed that so many Highland Chiefs are upon the point of 
quarrelling with, and drawing the sword against^ their neigh- 
bours, allies, and ancient confederates.' 

'It is to my brother,' said Allan — 'it is to the eldest son of 
my father's house, that the Knight of Ardenvohr must address 
these remonstrances. I am, indeed, the brother of Angus; but 
in being so I am only the first of his dansmen, and bound to 
show an example to the others by my cheerful and ready 
obedience to his commands.' 

'The cause also,' said Lord Menteith, interposing, 'is far 
more general than Sir Duncan Campbell seems to suppose it. 
It is neither limited to Saxon nor to Gael, to mountain nor 
to strath, to Highlands nor to Lowlands. The question is, if 
we will continue to be goremed by the unlimited authority 
assumed by a set of persons in no respect superior to ourselves, 
instead of returning to the natural government of the prince 
against whom they have rebelled. And respecting the interest 
of the Highlands in particular,' he added, ' I cmve Sir Duncan 
Campbell's pardon for my plainness ; but it seems very clear 
to me that the only effect produced by the present usurpa- 
tion will be the aggrandisement of one overgrown clan at the 
expense of every independent chief in the Highlands.' 

' I will not reply to you, my lord,' said Sir Duncan Campbell, 
'because I know your prejudices, and from whom they are 
borrowed ; yet you will pardon my saying that, being at the 
head of a rival branch oi the house of Graham, I have both 
read of and known an Earl of Menteith who would have dis- 
dained to have been tutored in politics or to have been com- 
manded in war by an Earl of Montrose.' 

'You will find it in vain, Sir Duncan,' said Lord Menteith, 
haughtily, 'to set my vanity in arms against my principles. 
The Kii^ gave my ancestors their title and rank ; and these 
shall never prevent mv acting, in the royal cause^ under any 
one who is better qualified than myself to be a commander- 
in-chief. Least of all shall any miserable jealousy prevent 
me from placing my hand and sword under the guidance of 
the bravest^ the most loyal, the most heroic spirit among our 
Scottish nobility.' 

• See OoUxiiMtton of Levis. Nake2. 
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'Pity/ tnid Sir Duncan Ounpbell, 'that yoa oanoot add 
to hiB panegyric the farther epitiheta of the most steady and 
the moat oonsistent. But I have no purpose of debating these 
points with you, my lord,' waving nis hand, as if to avoid 
farther discussion; 'the die is cast with you; allow me only 
to express my sonow for the disastrous fttte to which Angus 
M'Amay's natural rashness and your lordship's influence are 
dragging my gallant Mend Allan here^ with his ftither's dan 
and many a brave man besides.' 

'The die is cast for us all. Sir Duncan,' replied Allan, 
looking gloomy, and aiguing on his own hypochondriac feelings ; 
'the iron hand of destiny branded our fate upon our forehead 
long ere we could f onn a wish or raise a finger in our own 
beluJf . Were this otherwise^ by what means does the seer 
ascertain the future from those shadowy presages which haunt 
his waking and his sleeping eyet Ivought can be foreseen 
but that whidii is certain to happen.' 

Sir Duncan Campbell was about to reply, and the darkest 
and most contested pcnnt of metaphysics might have been 
brought into discussion betwixt two Highland disputants, 
when the door opened and Annot Lyle^ with her dainihaoh 
in her hand, entered the apartment. The freedom of a 
Hig^dand maiden was in her step and in her eye; for, fared 
up in the dosest intimacy with the Laird of M'Aulay and 
his Inother, with Lord Mentdth and other young men who 
frequented Damlinvarach, die possessed none of that timidity 
whidi a female educated diiefly among her own sex would 
either have felt or thought necessary to assume on an occa- 
sion like the present. 

Her dress partook of the antique^ for new f^ushicms seldom 
penetrated into the Highlandis nor would they easily have 
found their way to a caistle inhabited chiefly by men whose 
sole occupation was war and the diase. Tet Anmyt's garments 
were not ouly becoming but even rich. Her opea jaoket» 
with a high collar, was composed of blue doth, richly 
embroidered^ and had silver daqps to fasten when it pleased 
the wearer. Its deeves, which were wide^ came no lower 
than the dhow, and terminated in a golden fringe; under 
this upper coat, if it can be so termed, die wore an under 
dress of blue satin, also richly embroidered, but which was 
several shades lighter in colour than the upper garment. 
The petticoat was formed of tartan silk, in the sett or pattern 
of whidi the odour of Uue greatly predominated, so as to 
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remoTO the tawdry effect too frequently produced in tartan 
by the mixtuie and strong opposition of colours. An antique 
sUver chain hung round her neck and supported the * wrest ' or 
key with which she tuned her instrument. A small ruff rose 
above her collar and was secured by a brooch of some value, 
an old keepsake from Lord Menteith. Her profusion of light 
hair almost hid her laughing eyesi while, witih a smile and a 
blush, she mentioned that die had M'Aulay's directions to 
ask them if they chose music. Sir Duncan Campbell 
gaaed with considerable surprise and interest at the lovely 
apparition which thus interrupted his debate with Allan 
M'Aulay. 

'Can this,' he said to him in a whisper, 'a creature so 
beautiful and so eleganti be a domestic musician of your 
brother^s establishment f ' 

'By no means,' answered Allan, hastily, yet with some 
hesitation; 'she is a — a — near relation of our lamOy, and 
treated*' he added, more firmly, 'as an adopted daughter of 
our Other's house.' 

As he spoke thusi he arose from his seat^ and, with that air 
of courtesy which every Hi^^ilander can assume when it suits 
him to practise it| he resigned it to Annot^ and offered to her 
at the same time whatever refreshments the table afforded, 
with an assiduity which was probablv designed to give Sir 
Duncan an impression of her rank and consequence. If such 
was Allan's purpbse^ however, it was unnecessary. Sir Duncan 
kept his eyes fixed upcm Annot with an expression of much 
deeper interest than could have arisen from any impression 
that she was a perscm of consequence. Annot even felt em- 
banassed under the old knight's steady gase; and it was not 
without considerable hesitation thati tuning her instrument^ 
and receiving an sssenting look from Lord Menteiih and Allan, 
she executed the following baUad, which our friend, Mr. 
SecundusMacpherson, whose goodness we had before to aclaiow- 
ledge^ has thus tnmslatfld into the English tongue :* 

Kovamber^f hsil-Qload drifts sway, 

KoTembar's snnbeMii wan 
Looks ooldlj on the cattle grey, 

When forth comet Ladj Aaine. 

•BeeUtenaPAMeTtendattoD. NotoS. 
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The OTphaii by the oek was set, 
Her aims, her feet, were bare ; 

The hail-dropB had not melted yet^ 
Amid her raven hair. 



'And, Dame,' she nid, 'by aU the ties 

That child and mother uiow, 
Aid one who never knew these joys^ 

Bdieye an orphan's woe.' 

The lady said, ' An orphan's state 

Is hard and sad to bear ; 
Yet worse the widow'd mother's fate. 

Who mourns both lord and heir. 

* Twelve times the rolling year has sped, 

Since, when from v^geance wild 
Of fierce Strathallan's Chief I fled : 

Forth's eddies whelm'd my child.* 

'Twelve times the year its ooozse has bom, 

Hie wandering maid replied, 
' Since fishers on St Bridget's mom 

Drew nets on Oampsie side. 

' St Bridget sent no soaly spoil : 

An iniiuit, wellnigh dead, 
They saved, and rear'd in want and toil, 

Td beg frx>m you her bread.' 

That oiphan maid the lady kiss'd*-*- 

' MjT nnsband's looks yon bear ; 
St. Bridget and her mom be bless'd t 

Yon are his widow's heir.' 

They've robed that maid, so poor and pals, 

In sUk and sandals rare ; 
And pearls, for drops of frozen hail, 

Are glistening in ner hair. 

While the song proceeded, Lord Menteith obserred with 
some Burprifle that it appeared to produoe a mudi deeper 
effect upon the mind of Sir Dnncan Oampbell than he could 
possibly have anticipated from his age and ohaiaeter. He 
well knew that the Highlanders of that period possessed a 
much greater sensibility both for tale and song than was found 
among their Lowland neighbours ; but eren this, he thought^ 
hardly accounted for the embarrassment with which the old 
man withdrew his eyes from the songstress, as if unwilling to 
suffer them to rest on an object so interesting. Still less was 
it to be expected that features which ezprMsed pride, stem 
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oornmcm senae, and the austere habit of authority should have 
been so much agitated by so trivial a ciroumstance. As the 
Chiefs brow became clouded, he drooped his large shaggy 
grey eyebrows until they almost concealed his eyes, on the 
lids of which scMnething like a tear might be seen to glisten. 
He remained silent and fixed in the same posture for a minute 
or two after the last note had ceased to vibrate. He then 
raised his head, and, having looked at Annot Lyle, as if purpos- 
ing to speak to her, he as suddenly changed that purpose, 
and was about to address Allan, when the door opened and 
the lord of the castle made his appearance. 



CHAPTER X 

Dark on thair jovmey lonr'd the dLoomy day. 
Wild were the hiUa, and doabtfof grew the wav ; 
More dark, more gdoomy, and more doabtfiil ihow'd 
The mansion which xeouTed them from the road. 

Akoitb M'Aulat was charged with a message whioh he seemed 
to find some difficulty in oommunioating ; for it was not till 
after he had framed his speech sereral difierent waysi and 
blmidered them all, that he suooeeded in letting Sir I>uncan 
Campbell know that the cavalier who was to accompany him 
was waiting in readiness, and that all was prepared for his 
return to mverary. Sir Dimcan Campbell rose up yeiy in- 
dignantly ; the affiront which this message imj^ed immediately 
driving out of his recollection the sensibility which had been 
awakened by the music 

' I little expected this,' he said, looking indignantly at Angus 
M'Aulay. ' I little thought that there was a Qiief in the West 
Highlands who^ at the pleasure of a Saxon, would have bid the 
Ejught of Ardenvohr leave his castle when the sun was declining 
from the meridian, and ere the second cup had been filled. But 
farewell, sir, the food of a churl does not satisfy the appetite ; 
when I next revisit DamUnvarach it shall be with a naked 
sword in one hand and a firebrand in the other.' 

'And if you so come,' said Angus, ' I pledge myself to meet 
you fairly, though you brought five hundred Campbells at your 
back, and to afford you and them such entertainment that you 
shall not again complain of the hospitality of Damlinvarach.' 

* Threatened men,' said Sir Duncan, * Uve long. Tour turn 
for gasconading, Laird of M'Aulay, is too well known that men 
of honour shoidd regard your vaunts. To you, my lord, and to 
Allan, who have supplied the place of my chmrliah host, I leave 
my thanks. And to you, pretty mistress,' he said, addressing 
Annot Lyle, Hhis little token, for having opened a fountain 
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which hath been dry for many a year.' So sayings he left the 
apartment^ and oommanded hia attendants to be aummoned. 
Angus M fAulay, equally emhanassed and incensed at the chaige 
of inhospitality, which was the greatest possible affiont to a 
Highlander^ did not foUow Sir Dtmoan to the courtyard, where^ 
mounting his paUieyy which was in readiness, followed by six 
mounted attendants^ and accompanied by the noble Captain 
Dalgettyy who had also awaited him, holding Gustavus ready for 
action, though he did not draw his girths and mount till Sir 
Duncan appeared, the whole cavalcade left the castle. 

The journey was long and toilsome^ but without any of the 
extreme privations which the Laird of M'Aulay had prophesied. 
In truth. Sir Duncan was veiy cautious to avoid those nearer 
and more secret paths by means of which the county of Aigyle 
was accessible from the eastward ; for his relation and chief, 
the MarquiSy was used to boast that he would not for a hundred 
thousand crowns any mortal should know the passes by which 
an aimed foroe coula penetrate ilito his country. 

Sir Duncan Campbell, therefore^ rather shunned the High- 
lands^ and, idling into the Low Country, made for the nearest 
seaport in the vicinity, whero he had sevmJ half-decked galleys, 
or birlings, as they wero called, at his command. In one of 
these they embaiked, with Gustavus in company, who was so 
seasoned to adventure that land and sea seemea as indifferent 
to him as to his master. 

The wind being fttvourable, they pursued their way rapidly 
with sails and oars ; and early the next morning it was announced 
to Captain Dalgetty, then in a small cabin beneath the half -deck, 
that the galley was under the walls of Sir Duncan Campbell's 
casUe. 

Ardenvohr, accordingly, rose high above him when he came 
upon the deck of the galley. It was a gloomy squaro tower, of* 
considerable size and great height, situated upon a headland ' 
projecting into the salt-water lake, or arm of the sea, which 
they bad entered on the preceding evening. A wall, with 
flanking towers at each angle, surrounded 1^ castle to land- 
ward ; but towards the lake it was built so near the brink of 
the precipice as only to leave room for a battery of seven guns, 
designed to protect the fortress from any insult from that side, 
although situated too high to be of any effectual use according 
to the modem system of warfare. 

The eastern sun, rising behind the old tower, flung its 
shadow far on the iBke, darkening the deck of the galley, on 
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which Gapiifcain Dalgettj now walked, waitmg with' 801116 im- 
patienoe Uie stgnal to kmd. Sir Duncan Campbell, as he was 
informed by his attendants, was already within the walls of 
the castle; but no one encouraged the Captain's proposal 
of following him ashore^ until, as they stated, they should 
reoeiye the direct pennissioa or oider of the Ejoight of 
ArdeuTohr. 

In a short time afterwards the mandate anjyed, while a 
boat» with a piper in the bow, bearing the Knight of ArdeuTohr's 
crest in silver upon his left arm, and playing with all his might 
the family maxdi, entitled 'The Campbells are Coming,' ap- 
proached to conduct the enyoy of Montrose to the castle of 
Ardenvohr. The distance between the galley and the beach 
was so short as scarce to require the assistance of the eight 
sturdy rowers, in bonneta^ short coats, and trews, whose efforts 
sent die boat to the little creek in which they usually landed 
before one could haye conceiyed that it had left the side of the 
birling. Two of the boatmen, in spite of Dalgetty's resistance, 
horsed the Captain on the back of a third Highlander, and, 
wading through the surf with him, landed him high and dry 
upon the beach beneath the castle rock. In the face of this 
rock there appeared something like the entrance of a low-browed 
cayem, towards which the assistants were preparing to huny 
our friend Dalgetty, when, shaking himself loose from them 
with some difficulty, he insisted upon seeing Qustayus safely 
landed before he proceeded one step farther. The HigUanders 
could not comprehend what he meant, imtil one who had picked 
up a little English, or rather Lowland Scotch, exclaimed, 'Houts ! 
it's a' about her horsey ta useless baste.' Farther remonstrance 
on the part of Captain Dalgetty was interrupted by the appears 
ance of Sir Duncan CampbiBll himself, from the mouth of the 
cayem which we haye described, for the puipose of inyiting 
Captain Dalgetty to accept of the hospitality of Ardenyohr, 
pledging his honour, at the same time, that Gustayus should 
be treated as became the hero from whom he derived his name, 
not to mention the important person to whom he now belonged. 
Notwithstanding this satisfactory guarantee. Captain Dalgetty 
would still have hesitated, such was his anxiety to witness the 
fate of his companion Gustayus, had not two Highlanders seised 
him by the arms, two more pushed him on behind, while a fifth 
exclaimed, ' Hout awa wi' the daft Sassenach ! does she no hear 
the Laird bidding her up to her ain castle, wi' her special ydce, 
and isna that yezy micUe honour for the like o' her t' 
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Thus impdiedi Gkpt»un DalgeMy ooold <mly for a B^^ 
keep a reverted eye towards the galley in which he had left the 
partner of his military toils. In a few minutes afterwards he 
found himself involTed in the total darkness of astairoaae which, 
entering from the low-browed oayem we have mentioned^ winded 
npwards through the entrails of the living rock. 

'The cursed Highland salvages 1' muttered the Captain, half 
aloud ; 'what is to become of me if Gustavus, the namesake of 
the invincible lion of the Protestant League, should be lamed 
among their untenty hands ! ' 

* £Ukve no fear of that,' sud the voice of Sir Duncan, who 
was nearer to him than he imagined ; ' my men are accustomed 
to handle horses, both in embarkix:^ and dressing them, and 
you wiU soon see Oustavus as saf e as when you last dismounted 
from his back.' 

Captain Dalgetty knew the world too well to oflbr any 
farther remonstrance^ whatever uneasiness he might suppress 
within his own boecsn. A step or two higher up the stair 
showed light aiul a door, and an iron-grated wicket ted him out 
upon a ^ilery cut in ihB open lace of the rock, extending a 
space of about six or eight yards, until he reached a second 
door, where the path re-enteriMi the rock, and which was also 
defended by an iron -portcullis. 'An admirable traverse,' 
observed the Captain ; 'and if commanded by a field-piece, or 
even a few muskets^ quite sufficient to ensure the place against 
a storming party.' 

Sir Duncan Campbell made no answer at the time ; but, the 
moment afterwards^ when th^ had entered the second cavern, 
he struck with the stid^ which he had in his hand first on the 
one mde and then on the other of the wicket, and the suUen 
ringing sound which replied to the Uows made Captain Dalgetty 
sensible that there was a gun placed on each mde^ for the pur- 
pose of raking the gallery through which they had paaied, 
although the embrasures, through which they misht be fired 
on occasion, were masked on the outside with sodi and loose 
stones. Having ascended the second staircase, they found 
themselves again on an open platform and gallery, exposed to 
a fire both of musketry and wall-guns, if, being come with 
hostile intent, they had ventured farther. A t£rd flight of 
steps, out in the rock like the former, but not cavemed over, 
led them finallyinto the battery at the foot of the tower. This 
last stair also was narrow and steep, and, not to mention the 
fire which might be directed on it from above, one or two 
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resolute men, with pikes and battle^aes, ocmld haye made tbo 
pass good against hundreds; for the staircase would not admit 
two persons abreast^ and was not secured by any sort of balus- 
trade or railing from the sheer and abrupt precipice^ <m the 
foot of which the tide now rolled with a voice of thunder. So 
that^ under the jealous precautions used to secure this andent 
Celtic fortress, a person of weak nerves and a brain liable to 
become dissy might have found it B(xnething difficult to have 
achieved the entrance to the castle even supposing no resistance 
had been offered. 

Captain Dalgetty, too old a soldier to feel such tremorsy had 
no sooner arrived in the courtyard than he protested to God 
the defences of Sir Duncan's castle reminded him more of the 
notable fortress of Spandau, situated in the March of Bran- 
denburg, than of any place whilk it had been his fortune to 
defend in the course of his travels. Nevertheless, he criticised 
considerably the mode of placing the guns on the battery we 
have noticed, obserring that, 'where cannon were perched, like 
to scarts or searguUs, on the top of a rock, he had ever observed 
that they astonished more by their noise than they dismayed 
by the dudth or damage which they occasioned.' 

Sir Duncan, without replying^ conducted the soldier into the 
tower, the defences of which were a portcullis and iron-clenched 
oaken door, the thickness of the wiUl being the space between 
them. He had no sooner arrived in a hall hung witii tapestry 
than the Captain prosecuted his military critacisoL It was in- 
deed suspended by the sight of an excellent breakfast, of which 
he partook with great avidity ; but no sooner had he secured 
tius meal than he made the tour of the apartment, examining 
the groimd around the castle very carefully from eadi window 
in the room. He then returned to his chair, and, throwing 
himself back into it at his length, stretched out one manly leg^ 
and, tapping his jack-boot intii itte riding-rod which he carried 
in his han(^ after the manner of a half-bred man who affects 
ease in the society of his betters, he deUvered his unasked 
opinion as follows : 'This house of yours, now. Sir Duncan, is 
a very pretty defensible sort of a tenement, and yet it is hardly 
such as a cavaliero of honour would expect to maintain 1^ 
credit by holding out for many days. For, Sir Dimcan, if it 
pleases you to notice, your house is overcrowed and slighted, or 
commanded, as we military men say, by yonder round hillock 
to the landward, whereon an enemy might stell such a batteiy 
of cannon as would make ye glad to beat a chamade within 
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f ort j-«ight houn, unless it pleased the Lord eztnundinarilj to 
show mercy/ 

' There is no road,' replied Sir Duncan, scMnewhat shortly, 
'by which cannon can be brought against Aidenvohr. The 
swamps and morasses around my bouse would scarce cany 
yomr horse and yourself excepting by such paths as could be 
rendered impassable within a few hours.' 

'Sir Dunoan,' said the Captain, ' it is your pleasure to sup- 
pose so; and yet we martial men say that where there is a sea- 
coast there is always a naked side^ seeing that cannon and 
munition, where they cannot be transported by land, may be 
right easily brought by sea near to the place where they are to 
be put in action. Neither is a castle, however secure in its 
situation, to be accounted altogether inyincible, or, as they say, 
impregnable ; for I protest t'ye^ Sir Duncan, that I have known 
twenty-five men, by the mere surprise and audacity of the 
attack, win, at point of pike^ as strong a hold as this of 
Aidenvohr, and put to the sword, captivate^ or hold to the 
ransom the defenders, being ten times tneir own number.' 

Notwithstanding Sir Duncan Campbell's knowledge of the 
world, and his power of concealing his internal emotion, he ap- 
peared piqued and hurt at these reflections^ which the Captam 
made with the most unconscious gravity, having merely selected 
the subject of conversation as one upon which he thought him- 
self capable of shining, and, as they sav, of laying down the 
law, without exactly recoQeoting that we topio might not be 
equally agreeable to his landlord. 

'To cut this matter shorty' said Sir Duncan, with an ex- 
pression of voice and countenance somewhat agitated, 'it is 
unnecessary for you to tell me^ Captun Dalgetty, that a castle 
may be stormed if it is not valorously defended, or surprised if 
it is not heedfully watdied. I trust this poor house of mine 
will not be found in any of these predicaments^ should even 
Captain Dalgetty himself choose to beleaguer it.' 

' For all that, Sir Duncan,' answered the persevering com- 
mander, 'I would premonish you, as a frien^ to trace out a 
sconce upon that round hill, with a good graffe or ditch, whilk 
may be easUy accomplished by compelling the labour of the 
boors in the vicinity; it being the custom of the valorous 
Oustavus Adolphus to fight as much by the spade and shovel 
as by sword, pike^ and musket. Also^ I would advise you to 
fortify the said sconce, not only by a foussee or grafife, but also 
by certain stackets or palisades.' Here Sir Duncan, ~ 
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impatieiit^ left the apartment^ the Captain tollowiiig him to the 
door, and raising his voice as he retreated, until he was hMj 
out of hearing. *The whilk staokets or palisades should be 
artifidallj fnumed with re-entering angles and loopholes, or 
crenelles, for musketry, whereof it shall arise that tiie foe- 
men The Highland brute! the old Highland brute 1 They 

are as proud as peacocks, and as obstinate as tups; and here 
he has missed an opportunity of making his house as pretty 
an irregular fortification as an inyading army erer broke their 
teeth upon. But I see,' he continued, lookmg down from the 
window upon the bottom of the precipice^ 'they have got 
Gustavus safe ashore. Proper fellow 1 I would know that 
toss of his head among a whole squadron. I must go to see 
what they are to make of him.' 

He had no sooner reached, however, the court to the sea- 
ward, and put himself in the act of descending the staircase, 
than two Highland sentinels, advancing their Lodhaber axes, 
gave him to understand that this was a service of danger. 

' Diavolo 1 ' said the soldier, ' and I have got no password. 
I could not speak a syllable of their salvage gibbensh, an it 
were to save me from die provost-marshal.* 

* I will be your surety. Captain Dalgetty,' said Sir Dimcan, 
who had again approached him without his observing from 
whence ; 'and we will go together and see how your favourite 
charger is accommodated.* 

He conducted him accordingly down the staircase to the 
beach, and from thence by a short turn behind a large rock, which 
concealed the stables and other offices belonging to the castle. 
Captain Dalgetty became sensible^ at the same time^ that the 
side of the castle to the land was rendered totally inaccessible 
by a ravine^ partly natural and partly scarped with great care and 
labour, so as to be only passed by a drawbridge. Still, however, 
the Captain insisted, notwithstanding the triumphant air with 
which Sir Duncan pointed out his defences, that a sconce should 
be erected on Drumsnab^ the roimd eminence to the east of 
the castle, in respect the house might be annoyed from thence 
by burning bullets full of fire, shot out of cannon, according to 
the curious invention of Stephen Bathian, King of Poluid, 
whereby that prince utterly rained the great Muscovite city of 
Moscow. This invention, Captain Dalgetty owned, he had not 
yet witnessed, but observed, ' that it would give him particular 
delectation to witness the same put to the proof against 
Ardenvohr or any other castle of similar strength,' obsmrring^ 
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' that 8o ouriouB an experiment could not but afford the gi^atest 
delight to all admirem of the military art.' 

Sir Dimoaa Campbell diyerted this oonversation by cany- 
ing the soldier into his stables, and suffering him to arrange 
Gustayus according to his own will and pleasure. After tlds 
duty had been cardfully performed. Captain Dalgetty proposed 
to return to the castle, observing^ it was his intention to spend 
the time betwixt this and dinner, which, he presumed, would 
come upon the parade about noon, in burnishing his armour, 
which, having sustained some injury from the sea-air, might, he 
was afraid, seem discreditable in tiie eyes of MHISallum More. 
Tet, while they were returning to the castle, he failed not to 
warn Sir Duncan Campbell against the great injury he might 
sustain by any sudden onfall of an enemy, whereby his horses, 
cattle, and granaries might be out off and consumed, to his great 
prejudice ; wherefore he again strongly conjured him to con- 
struct a sconce upon the round lull called Drumsnab, and offered 
his own friendly services in lining out the same. To this 
disinterested advice Sir Duncan only replied by ushering his 
g^est to his apartment, and informing him that the tolling of 
the castle bell would make him aware when dinner was ready. 



CHAPTEB XI 

IstbiBtliTCMtla, Baldirint Melaaeholy 
DiBplayB her sable burner firom the doigon, 
Dariceniiiff th« foam of the whole eoige Ben e ath. 
Were I a nabitant, to tee this gloom 
Pollute the face of natore, and to hear 
The oeaaeless somid of waye, and seabird's scream, 
I'd wiah me in the hut that poorest peasant 
B'er framed to give him temporaiy shelter, 

Bbowv. 

Thb gallant Bittmaster would willingly have employed his 
leisure in studying the exterior of ^ Duncan's castie, and 
yerifying his own military ideas upon the nature of its 
defences; but a stout sentinel, who mounted guard with a 
Lochaber axe at the door of his apartmenti gaye him to under- 
stand, by yeiy significant signs, that he was in a sort of honour- 
able captivity. 

'It is strtuige,' thought the Bittmaster to himself, 'how well 
these salvages understand the rules and practique of war. 
Who would have presupposed their acquaintance with the 
maxim of the great and godlike Gustavus Adolphus, that a 
flag of truce should be half a messenger, half a spyf And, 
having finished burnishing his arms, he sate down patiently to 
compute how much half a dollar per diem would amount to at 
the end of a six months' campaign ; and, when he had settled 
that problem, proceeded to the more abstruse calculations 
necessary for drawing up a brigade of two thousand men on 
the principle of extracting the square root. 

From his musings he was roused by the joyful sound of 
the dinner bell, on which the Highlander, latdiy his guard, 
became his gentleman-usher, and marshalled him to the hall, 
where a table with four covers bore ample proofs of Highland 
hospitality. Sir Duncan entered, conducting his lady, a tall, 
faded, melancholy female^ dressed in deep mourning. They 
were followed by a Presbyterian clergyman, in his Geneva 
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doak, and irearing a blaok silk soull-oap, ccfrexmg his short 
hair so doselj that it oould soaroe be seen at all, so that the 
unrestrioted ears had an undue predominanoe in the general 
aspect. This ungraceful fashion was universal at the time, 
and partly led to the nicknames of roimdheads, priok-«ared 
curs, and so forth, which the insolence of the CayaUers liberally 
bestowed on their political enemies. 

Sir Duncan presented his military guest to his lady, who 
received his technical salutation with a stiff and silent rever* 
ence, in which it could scarce be judged whether pride or melan- 
choly had the greater share. The churchman, to whom he 
was next presented, eyed him with a glance of mingled dislike 
and curiosity. 

The Captain, well accustomed to wcme looks from more 
dangerous persons, cared very little either for those of the lady 
or of the divine, but bent his whole soul upon assaulting a 
huge piece of beef which smoked at the nether end of the table. 
But the onslaught, as he would have termed it^ was delayed 
until the conclusion of a very long grace, betwixt every section 
of which Dalgetty handled his knife and fork, as he might have 
done his musket or pike when going upon action, and as often 
resigned them unwillingly when the prolix chaplafai conmienced 
another clause of his benediction. Sir Duncan listened with 
decency, though he was supposed rather to have joined the 
Covenanters out of devotion to his chief than real respect for 
the cause either of liberty or of Presbytery. His lady alone 
attended to the blessing with symptoms of deep acquiescence. 

The meal was performed almost in Carthuaian silence ; for 
it was none of Captain Dalgetty's habits to employ his mouth 
in talking while it could be more prc^tably occupied. Sir 
Duncan was absolutely silent^ and the lady and churchman 
only occasionally exchanged a few words, spoken low and 
indistinctly. 

But, when the dishes were removed and their {dace supplied 
by liquors of various sorts, Captain Dalgetty no longer had 
himself the same weighty reasons for silence, and began to tire 
of that of the rest of the company. He commeneed a new 
attack upon his landlord, upon the former ground. 'Touching 
that roimd montide or hill or eminence tenoed Drumsnab, 
I would be jnoud to hold some dialogue with you, Sir 
Duncan, on the nature of the sconce to be there constructed ; 
and whether the angles tiiereof diould be acute or obtuse, 
anent whilk I have heard the great Ydt-Mareschal Bannier hold 
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a Idamed ai^g^omeiit with General Tiefenbach dtuing a still- 
stand of amuu' 

'Captain Dalgettj/ answered Sir Dmiean, yery drily, 'it is 
not our Highland usage to debate military points with strangers. 
This casUe is like to hold out agamst a stronger enemy than 
any f oroe which the unfortunate gentlemen we left at Dam- 
linyarach are able to bring against it.' 

A deep sigh from the lady aooompanied the condusion of 
her husband's speech, which seemed to remind her of some 
painful ciroumstanoe. 

'He who gaye,' said the clergyman, addressing her in a 
solemn tone^ ' hath taken away. May you, honourable lady, be 
long enabled to say, "Blessed be His name !"' 

To this exhortation, which seemed intended for her sole 
behoof, the lady answeied by an inclination of her head, more 
humble than Captain Dalgetty had yet obseryed her make. 
Supposing he should now find her in a more conversible 
htunour, he proceeded to accost her. 

'It is indubitably Teiy natural that your ladyship should 
be downcast at the mention of military preparations, whilk I 
hare observed to spread perturbaticm among women of all 
nations and almost all conditions. Neyertheless, Penthesilea, 
in ancient times, and also Joan of Arc and others, were of a 
different kidney. And, as I haye learned while I served the 
Spaniard, the Duke of Alva in former times had the leaguer- 
laisses who followed his camp marshalled into tertuu, whilk we 
call regiments, and officered and commanded by those of their 
own feminine gender, and regulated by a commander-in-chief, 
called in German ffureweibUr, or, as we would say vemacularly. 
Captain of the Queans. True it is, they were persons not to be 
named as parallel to your ladyship, being such qum quaettum 
eorparibus faciebant, as we said of Jean Drochiels at Marischal 
College ; the same whom the French term oourHsanes^ and we 
in Scottish ' 

' The lady will spare you the trouble of further exposition. 
Captain Dalgetty,' said his host^ somewhat sternly ; to which 
the clergyman added, 'that such discourse better befitted a 
watch-tower guarded by profane soldiexy than the board of an 
honourable person and the presence of a lady of quality.' 

'Craving jour pardon. Dominie, or Doctor, cnU quoeunque 
alto nomine gaudei, for I would have you to know I have studied 
polite letters,' said the unabashed envoy, filling a great cup of 
wine, ' I see no ground for your reproof, seeing I did not speak 
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of those tmpe$per$ona as if their oooapatioQ or ohanuster was 
a proper subject of ooQTeraation for tUs lady's presence, but 
simply par aoctdent, as illustrating the matter in hand, namely, 
their natural courage and audadty, much enhanced, doubtless, 
by the desperate circumstances of tibeir condition.' 

'Captain Dalgetty,' said Sir Duncan Gampbell, 'to break 
short this discourse, I must acquaint you that I have some 
business to despatch to-night, in <nder to enable me to ride with 
you to-morrow towards Inverazy ; and therefore ' 

'To ride with this person to-monow ! ' exclaimed his lady ; 
'such cannot be your purpose^ Sir Duncan, unless you have 
forgotten that the morrow is a sad anniTcrsaiy, and dedicated 
to as sad a solemnity.' 

'I had not forgotten,' answered Sir Duncan; 'how is it pos- 
sible I can erer forgetf but the necessity of the times requires 
I should send this officer onward to InverBry without loss of 
time.' 

'Tet surely not that you should accompany him in person!' 
inquired the lady. 

'It were better I did,' said Sir Duncan; 'yet I can write to 
the Marquis, and follow on the subsequent day. Captain 
Dalgetty, I will despatch a letter for you, explaining to the 
Marquis of Argyle your character and commission, witii which 
you will please to prepare to trayel to Inyerary eariy to-morrow 
morning.' 

'Sir Duncan Campbell,' said Dalgetty, 'I am doubtiess at 
your discretionary diq)0sal in this matter ; not the less, I pray 
you to remember the blot which will faH upon your own escut- 
cheon if you do in any way suffiar me, being a oommissionate 
flag of truce, to be drcumTented in tlids matter, whether damf 
vi^ velpreoano; I do not say by your assent to any wrong done 
to me, but even through absence of any due care on your part 
to prerent the same.' 

'Tou are imder the safeguard of my honour^ sir^' answered 
Sir Dimcan Campbell, 'and that is more than a sufficient 
security. And now,' continued he^ rising, 'I must set the 
example of retiring.' 

Dalgetty saw himself under the necessity of following the 
hint^ though the hour was early; but, like a skilful general, 
he availed himself of every instant of delay which drcum- 
stances permitted. ' Trusting to your honourable parole,' said 
he, fiUing his cup, 'I drink to you, Sir Duncan, and to the 
continuance of your honourable house.' A sig^ from Sir 
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Dunoan was the mily reply. ' Also^ madam,' said the soldier, 
replenishing the qnaigh with all possible despatch, ' I drink to 
your honouable health, and fulfilment of all your virtuoas 
desires ; and, rererend sir (not forgetting to fit the action to 
the words), I fill this cap to the drowning of all nnkindness 
betwixt you and Captain Dalgetty — I should say Major; and, 
in respect the flagon contains but one cup more^ I drink to the 
health of all honourable cavaliers and brave sddados; and, the 
flask being empty, I am ready. Sir Dimcan, to attend your 
functionary or sentinel to my place of private repose.' 

He received a formal permission to retire, and an assurance 
that^ as the wine seemed to be to his taste, another measure of 
the same vintage should attend him presently, in order to 
soothe the hours of his solitude. 

No sooner had the Captain reached the apartment than 
this promise was fulfilled; and, in a short time afterwards, 
the added comforts of a pasty of red-deer venison rendered him 
very tolerant both of confinement and want of society. The 
same domestic^ a sort of chamberlain, who placed this good 
cheer in his apartment, delivered to Dalgetty a packet, s^ed 
and tied up with a silken thread, according to die custom of 
the time, addressed with many forms of respect to the High 
and Mighty Prince, Archibald, Marquis of Argyle^ Lord of 
Lome, and so forth. The chamberlain at the same time 
apprised the Rittmaster that he must take horse at an early 
hour for Inverary, where the packet of Sir Duncan would be 
at once his introduction and his passport Not forgetting that 
it was his object to colleot information as well as to act as 
an envoy, and desirous, for his own sake, to ascertain Sir 
Dimcan's reasons for sending him onward without his personal 
attendance^ the Rittmaster inquired of the domestic^ with all the 
precaution that his experience suggested, what were the reasons 
which detained Sir Duncan at home on the succeeding day. 
The man, who was from the Lowlands, replied, 'that it was 
the habit of Sir Duncan and his lady to observe as a day of 
solemn fast and humiliation the anniversary on which their 
castle had been taken by surprise, and their <diildren, to the 
ntunber of four, destroyed crudily, by a band of Highland free- 
booters during Sir Duncan's absence upon an expedition which 
the Marquis <^ Argyle had undertaken against the Macleans of 
the Isle of MulL' 

'Truly,' sud the soldier, 'your lord and lady have some 
cause for hat and humiliation. Nevertheless, I will venture 
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to prononnoe that, if hehadtakeQtheadTioeof an^ezperienoed 
soldier, having skill in the praotiques of defendmg places of 
advantage, he would have boilt a sconce upon the small hill 
which is to the left of the drawbrig. And this I can easily 
prove to you, mine honest friend ; for, holding that pasty to be 
the castl e What's your name, friend f 

* Lorimer, sir,' replied the man. 

'Here is to your health, honest Lorimer. I say, Lorimer^ 
holding that pasty to be the main body or citadel of the place 
to be defended, and taking the marrow-bone for the sconce to 
be erected * 

*I am sorry, sir,' said Lorimer, inteirupting him, 'that I 
cannot stay to hear the rest of your demonstration ; but the 
bell will presently ring. As worthy Mr. Graneangowl, the Maav 
quis's own chaplain, does family worship^ and only seven of our 
household out of sbdy persons understand the Scottish tongue, 
it would misbecome any one of them to be absent^ and greatly 
prejudice me in the opinion of my lady. There are pipes 
and tobacco^ sir, if you please to drink a whiff of smoke^ 
and if you want anything else^ it shall be forthcoming two 
hours hence, when prayers are over.' So sayings he left the 
apartment. 

No sooner was he gone than the heavy toU of the castle 
beU summcmed its inhabitants together ; and was answered by 
the shrill clamour of the females, mixed with the deeper tones 
of the men, as, talking Earse at the top of their throats, they 
hurried from diffarent quarters by a l<»kg but narrow gallery, 
whidh served as a communication to many rooms^ and, among 
others, to that in which Captain Dalgetty was stationed. ' There 
they go as if they were beating to the roll-call,' thought the 
soldier to himself ; 'if they all attend the parade, I will lookout^ 
take a mouthful of fresh air, and make mine own observations 
on the practicabilities of this place.' 

Accordingly, when all was quiet, he <npened his chamber door 
and prepared to leave it, when he saw his friend with the axe 
advancing towards him from the distant end of the gallexy, half- 
whistling, half-humming a Gaelic tune. To have shown any 
want of confidence would have been at once impolitic and un- 
becoming hia military character; so the Captain, putting the 
best face upon his situation he could, whistled a Swedish retreat 
in a tone still louder than the notes cl his sentinel ; and, retreat- 
ing pace by pace, with an air of indifference, as if his only pur- 
pose had been to breathe a little fresh air, he shut the door in 
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the face of his gnardi when the fellow had approached within a 
few paoes of him. 

'It is yery well|' thought the Rittmaster to hinuelf ; 'he 
annuls my parole by putting goardB upon me, for, as we used to 
say at Manschal College, fidu et fldtieia nmt rdaUfm ; * and if 
he does not trust my word, I do not see how I am bound to 
keep it, if any motive should ooour for my desiring to depart 
from it. Surely the moral obligation of tbe parole is relaxed, 
in as far as physioal force is substituted instead thereof.' 

Thus comforting himself in the metaphysical immunities 
which he deduced from the vigilance of his sentinel, Rittmaster 
Dalgetty retired to his apartment^ where^ amid the theoretical 
calculations of tactics and the occasional more practical attacks 
on the flask and pasty, he consumed the evening until it was 
time to go to repose. He was summoned by Lorimer at break 
of day, who gave him to understand that^ when he had broken 
his fast, for which he produced ample materials, his guide and 
horse were in attendance for his journey to Invenity. After 
complying with the hospitable hint of the chamberlain, the 
soldier proceeded to take horse. In passing through the apart- 
ments, he observed that domestics were busily employed in 
hanging the great hall with black doth, a ceremony which, he 
said, he had seen practised when the immortal Oustavus Adolphus 
lay in state in the GasUe of Wolgast^ and which, therefore, 
he opined, was a testimonial of the strictest and deepest 
mourning. 

When Dalgetty mounted his steed, he found himself attended, 
or perhaps guarded, by five or six Campbells, well armed, 
commanded by one who^ from the target at his shoulder and 
the short cock's feather in his bonnet, as well as from the state 
which he took upon himself, claimed the rank of a duinh^wasael 
or clansman of superior rank ; and indeed, from his dignily of 
deportment^ could not stand in a moro distant degree of relati(m- 
ship to Sir Duncan than that of tenth or twelfth cousin at 
farthest. But it was impossible to extract positive information 
on this or any other subject, inasmuch as neither this comr 
mander nor any of his party spoke English. The Captain rode 
and his military attendants walked; but such was their activity, 
and so numerous the impediments which the naturo of the 
road presented to the equestrian mode of travelling, that, far 
from being rotarded by the slowness of their pace, his difficulty 
was rather in keeping up with his guides. He obeerved that 

•SwNotei. 
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they oocantinally watched hun with a sharp eye, as if they 
were j^ouB of some effort to escape ; and once, as he lingered 
behmd at crossing a brook, one of the gillies began to blow the 
match of his piece, giving him to understand that he would run 
some risk in case of an attempt to part company. Dalgetty 
did not augur much good from the dose watch thus maintained 
upon his person ; but there was no remedy, for an attempt to 
escape from his attendants in an impervious and unknown 
country would have been little short of insanity. He therefore 
plodded patiently on t^ugh a waste and savage wildemeesy 
treading paths which were only known to the ahepherds and 
cattle-drivers, and passing with much more of discomfort than 
satisfaction many of those sublime combinations of mountainous 
scenery which now draw visitors from every comer of England 
to feast their eyes upon Highland grandeur and mortify their 
palates upon Highland fare. 

At length they arrived on the southern veige of that noble 
lake upon which Inverary is situated ; and a bugle, which the 
duinh^wassel winded till rock and greenwood rang, served as a 
signal to a well-manned galley, which, starting from a creek 
where it lay concealed, received the party on board, including 
Gustavus ; which sagacious quadruped, an experienced traveller 
both by water and land, walked in and out of the boat with the 
discretion of a Christian. 

Embarked on the bosom of Loch Fine, Captain Dalgetty 
might have admired one of the grandest scenes which nature 
affords. He might have noticed tihe rival rivers Aray and Shira, 
which pay tribute to the lake, each issuing from its own dark 
and wooded retreat. He might have marked, on the soft and 
gentle slope that ascends from the shores, the noble old Gothic 
castle, wiUi its varied outline, embattled walls, towers, and outer 
and inner courts, which, so far as the picturesque is concerned, 
presented an aspect mudi more striking than the present massive 
and uniform mansion. He might have admired those dark 
woods which for many a mile surrounded this strong and princelv 
dwelling, and his eye might have dwelt on the picturesque peak 
of Duniquoich, starting abruptly from the lake, and raising its 
scathed brow into the mists of middle sky, while a solitary 
watch-tower, perched on its top like an eagle's nest^ gave dignily 
to the scene by awakening a sense of possible danger. All Uiese, 
and every other accompaniment of this noble scene, Captain 
Dalgetty might have marked if he had been so minded. But» 
to confess the truth, the gallant Captam, who had eaten nothing 
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Binoe daybreak, was chiefly interested by tbe esnoke which as- 
cended from the castle chimneys, and Uie expectations which 
this seemed to warrant of his encoonteiing an abundant stock 
of provant, as he was wont to call supplies of this nature. 

The boat soon approached the rugged pier, which abutted 
into the loch from the little town of Inyerary, then a rude as- 
semblage of huts, with a yery few stone mansions interspersed, 
stretching upwards from the banks of Loch Fine to the principal 
gate of die castle, before which a scene presented itself that 
might easily have quelled a less stout heart and turned a more 
deUcate stomach uian those of Bittmaster Dugaid Dalgetty, 
titular of Drumthwacket 



CHAPTEB Xn 

For doM deaffOB and crooked oonnMla fit, 
SagaoiooB, boM, and torbolent of wit, 
Beadeas, nnfiz'd in prinoiple and plaoa. 
In power nnpleaaed, impatient in diagnoe. 

AUahm and jiekUopkeL 

Thi Tillage of Inyenury, now a neat oountry town, then par- 
took of the mdenesa of the 17th oentuiy, in the miaerable 
appeaianoe of the hoofles and the irregolarity of the nn- 
paved street But a stronger and more terrible characteristio 
of the period appeared in t£e market-plaoe, whioh was a spaoe 
of irregular width, half-way betwixt the harbour or pier and 
the frowning oastle-gate, whioh terminated with its gloomy 
arohway, portcullis, cokI flankers the upper end of the Tista. 
Midway this spaoe was erected a rude gibbet^ on which hung 
fiye dead bodies, two of which from their dress seemed to have 
been Lowlanders, and the other three corpses were muffled in 
their Highland plaids. Two or three women sate under the 
gallows^ who seemed to be mourning and singing the coronach 
of the deceased in a low voice. But the spMtacle was appar- 
ently of too ordinary occurrence to have much interest for the 
inhabitants at large, who, while they thronged to look at the 
militazy figure, the horse of an unusual size, and the burnished 
k panoply of CSaptain Dalgetty, seemed to bestow no attention 

^ whatever on the piteous spectacle whioh their own market-place 

afforded. 

The envoy of Montrose was not quite so indifferent ; and, 
hearing a word or two of English escape from a Highlander 
of decent appearance, he immediately halted Gustavus and 
addressed hun. — 'The provost-manhal has been busy here, 
my friend. May I crave of you what these delinquents have 
been justified fori' 

He looked towards the gibbet as he spoke ; and the Gael, 
comprehending his meaning rattier by nis action than his 
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words, immediately replied, 'lliree gentlemen catenuoB — Qod 
aain them (eroBsing himself) — ^twa Sassenaoh bits o' bodies 
that wadna do something that MK}allum More bade them'; 
and, turning from Dalgetty with an air of indifference^ away he 
walked, staying no f azther question. 

Dalgetty shrugged his shoulders and proceeded, for Sir 
Duncan Campbell's tenth or twelfth cousin had already shown 
some signs of impatience. 

At the gate of the castle another terrible spectacle of feudal 
power awaited him. Within a stockade or palisado, which 
seemed lately to have been added to the defences of the gate, 
and which was protected by two pieces of light artillery, was 
a small indosure, where stood a huge block, on which lay an 
axe. Both were smeared with recent blood, and a quantity of 
sawdust strewed around partly retained and partly obliterated 
the marks of a yeiy late execution. 

As Dalgetty looked on this new object of terror, his principal 
guide suddenly twitched him by the skirt of his jerkin, tuid 
having thus attracted his attention, winked and pointed with 
his finger to a pole fixed on the stockade, which supported a 
human head, being that, doubtless, of the late sufferer. There 
was a leer on the Highlander's face as he pointed to this 
ghastly spectacle which seemed to his f ellow-trayeller ominous 
of nothing good. 

Dalgetty dismounted from his horse at the gateway, and 
Gustayus was taken from him without his being permitted to 
attend him to the stable, according to his custom. 

This gave the soldier a pang which the apparatus of death 
had not conveyed. 'Poor Gustavusl' said he to himself, 'if 
anything but good happens to me, I had better have left him at 
Damlinvarach than brought him here among these Highland 
salvages, who scarce know the head of a horse from his taiL 
But duty must part a man from his nearest and dearest — 

When the oannonB are roaring, lads, and the oolonn are flying. 
The lads that seek honour must never fear dying ; 
Then, stout caTaliers, let ns toil onr brave tnde in, 
And fight for the Gospel and the bold King of Sweden.' 

Thus silencing his apprehensions with the butircnd of a militazy 
ballad, he followed his guide into a sort of guard-room filled 
with armed Highlanders. It was intimated to him that he 
must remain here until his arrival was communicated to the 
Marquis. To make this communication the more inteUigible, 
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the doughty Gaptain gave to the duinh^iwaflsel Sir Duncan 
Campbell's packet^ desizii^, as well as he oould, by signs, that 
it should be deliyered into the Marquis's own hand. His guide 
nodded and withdrew. 

The Gaptain was left about half an hour in this place, to 
endure with indifference or return with BOom the inquisitiTe, 
and, at the same time, the inimioal glances of the amrad Gael, 
to whom his exterior and equipage were as much subject of 
curiosity as his penon and country seemed matter of dislike. 
All this he bore with military nonchalance, until, at the ezpinir 
tion of the aboye period, a person dressed in black velvet, and 
wearing a gold chain like a modem magistrate of Edinburgh, 
but who was, in fact^ steward of the household to the Marquis 
of Argyle, entered the apartment^ and invited, with solemn 
gravity, the Gaptain to follow him to his master's presence. 

The suite of apartments through which he passed were filled 
with attendants or visitors of various descriptions, disposed, 
perhaps, with some ostentation, in order to impress the envoy 
of Montrose with an idea of the superior power and magnificence 
belonging to the rival house of Argyle. One ante-room was 
filled witii lacqueys, Bjr&jed in brown and yellow, the colours 
of the family, who^ ranged in double file, gased in silence upon 
Gaptain Dalgetty as he passed betwixt their ranks. Anodier 
was occupied by Highland gentlemen and chiefs of small 
branches, who were amusing tibemselves with chess, backgam- 
mon, and other games, whidi they scaroe intermitted to gase 
with curiosity upon the stranger. A third was filled with Low- 
land gentlemen and officers, who seemed also in attendance ; 
and, lastly, the presence-chamber of the Marquis himself showed 
him attended by a levee which marked his high importance. 

This apartment, the folding-doors of which were opened for 
the reception of Gaptain Dalgetty, was a long gallery, decorated 
with tapestry and family portraits, and having a vaulted ceiling 
of open woodwork, the extreme projections of the beams being 
richly carved and gilded. The gallery was lighted by long 
lanceolated Gothic casements, divided by heavy shafts, and 
filled with painted glass, where the sunbeams glimmered dimly 
through boars' heads, and galleys, and batons, and swords — 
armonal bearings of the powerful house of Argyle, and emblems 
of the high hOTeditary offices of Justiciary of Scotland and 
Master of the Boyal Household, which they long enjoyed. At 
the upper end of this magnificent gallery stood the Marquis 
himself, the centre of a splendid oir^ of Highland and Low- 
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land gentlemeiiy all riohly dreaBed, among whom were two or 
three of the deigj, called in, peifaapa, to be wftaenea of hia 
lofdahip's leal for tha Goreoant. 

The Marquia himaelf was drened in the fadinxm of the period, 
whioh Vandyke haa bo often painted; but hia habit was sober 
and uniform in ooIouTi and rather rioh than gay. His daik 
complexion, furrowed forehead, and downoaat look ga^e him 
the appearance of one frequendy engaged in the conoderation 
of important affun, and who haa acquired by long habit an 
air of gmTiiy and myateiy which he cannot shake off eren 
where Uiere is nothing to be concealed. The cast with hia 
eyeSi which had procured him in the Highlands the nickname 
ol Gillespie Qrumaoh (or the grim), was less perceptible when 
he looked downward, wkich pohapa was one cause of his haYiog 
adopted that habit. In person he was tall and thin, but not 
without that dignity of deportment and manners which became 
his high rank. Something there was cold in his address and 
sinister in his look, although he spoke and behaTed with the 
usual grace of a man of such qualily. He was adored by his 
own dan, whose advancement he had greatly studied, although 
he was in proportion disliked by the Highlanders of other 
septs, soDie of whom he had already stripped of their possessions^ 
while others conceived themselves in danger from his future 
schemes, and all dreaded the height to which he was elevated. 

We have already noticed that, in displaying himself amidst 
his councillor^ his officers of the household, and his train of 
vassals^ allies, and dependants, the Marquis of Argyle probably 
wished to make an impression on the nervous system of Captain 
Dugald Dalgetty. But that doughty person had fought hia 
way, in one department or another, tluough the greater part of 
the Thirty Tears' War in Germany, a period when a brave and 
successful soldier was a companion for princes. The King of 
Sweden, and, after his example, even the haughty Princes of 
the Empire, had found themselves hm frequency to compound 
with their dignity, and silence, when they could not satisfy, the 
pecuniary dlums of their soldiers by admitting them to unusual 
privileges and familiarity. CSaptain Dugald Dalgetty had it to 
boast that he had sate with princes at feasts made for monarohs, 
and therefore was not k person to be browbeat even by the 
dignity which surrounded M^allum More. Indeed, he was 
naturally by no means the most modest man in the worid, but^ 
on the contmryi had so good an opinion of himself that^ into 
whatever company he chismced to be thrown, he was always 
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proport i anally elevated in his own oonoeit; bo that he felt as 
much at eaae in the most exalted aooietj as among his own 
oidinary oompanions. In this high opinion of his own rank 
he was greatly fortified bj his ideas of the militaiy prof essiony 
which, in his phrase^ made a yaliant oaTalier a comonicfo to an 
emperor. 

When introdnoed, therefose^ into the Marquis's pr o s o Doe- 
ohamber, he advanoed to the upper end with an air of more 
confidence than grace, and would have gone olose up to Argyle's 
person before speaking had not the latter waved his hand as 
a signal to him to stop short Gaptain Dalgetty did so accord- 
ingly, and, having made his militaiy congee with easy confidence, 
he thus accosted the Marquis: 'Give you good-moirow, my 
lord; or rather I should say, good-even* "Beto a utied lo$ 
manotj" as the Spaniard says.' 

'Who are you, sur, and what is your businesst' demanded 
the Marquis, in a tone which was intended to interrupt the 
offensive f ajniliarity of the soldier. 

'That is a fair interrogative, my lord,' answered Dalgetty, 
'which I shall forthwith answer as becomes a cavalier, and 
that peremptorte^ as we used to say at Marisohal College.' 

'See who or what he is, Neal,' said the Marquis, stamly, to 
a gentleman who stood near him. 

' I will save the honourable gentleman the labour of investi- 
gation,' continued the CSaptain. 'I am Dugald Dalgetty of 
Drumthwaoket^ that should be^ late Bittmaster in various 
services, and now Major of I know not what or whose regiment 
of Irishes ; and I am come with a flag of truce from a high and 
powerful lord, James Earl of Montrose, and other noble perscms 
now in aims for his Majesty. And so, "God save King Gharies 1"' 

' Do you know where you are, and the danger of dallying 
with us, sir,' again demanded the Marquis^ 'that you reply to 
me as iif I were a child or a foolt The Eail of Montrose is 
with the English malignants; and I suspect you are one of 
those Irish runagates who are come into this countiy to bum 
and slay, as they did under Sir Phelim (yNeale.' 

'My lord,' replied Gaptain Dalgetty, 'I am no ren^gade^ 
though a Major of Irishes, for whidi I might refer your lord- 
ship to the invincible Gustavus Adblphua^ the lion of the 
North, to Bannier, to Ozenstiem, to the warlike Duke of SaxO" 
Weimar, Tilly, Wallenstein, ficcolomin]^ and other great 
captains, both dead and living ; and touching the noble Earl 
of Montrose^ I pray your lordship to peruse these my full 
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powera for treating with yoa in the name of tbat right honour- 
able eommander.' 

The MaiquiB looked slightingly at the signed and sealed 
paper whidh CSaptain Dalgettj hiuided to him, and, throwing it 
with contempt upon a table, asked those around him what he 
deserved who oame as the avowed envoy and agent of malig- 
nant traitors, in anna against the state. 

'A high gallows and a short shrift^' was the ready answer 
of one of the byestanders. 

'I will crave of that honourable cavalier who hath last 

3K>ken,' said Dalgetty, 'to be less hasty in forming his con- 
usions, and also of your lordship to be cautelous in adopting 
the same, in respect such threats are to be held out only to 
base bisognos, uid not to men of spirit and action, who are 
bound to peril themselves as freely in services of this nature 
as upon sieges, battles, or onslaughts of any sort And albeit 
I have not with me a trompet or a white flag, in respect our 
army is not yet equipped with its full appointments, yet the 
honourable cavaliers and your lordship must concede unto me 
that the sanctity of an envov who cometh on matter of truce 
or parle consisteth not in the fwahxe of a trumpet, whilk is 
but a sound, or in the flap of a white flag, whilk is but an old 
rag in itself, but in the confidence reposed, by the party sending 
and the party sent, in the honour of those to whom the message 
is to be carried, and their full reliance that they will respect 
the ju$ ^^enUumy as wed as the law of aims, in the person of 
the commissionate.' 

'You are not come hither to lecture us upon the law of 
arms, sur,' said the Marquis, * which neither does nor can apply 
to rebelB and insurgents; but to sufler the penal^ of your 
insolence and folly for bringing a tiaitorouB message to the 
Lord Justioe<jleneral of Scotland, whose duty calls upon him 
to punish such an ofience with death.' 

' Gentlemen,' said the CSaptain, who began much to dislike 
the turn which his missicm seemed about to take, * I pray you 
to remember that the Earl of Montrose will hold you and your 
possessions liable for whatever injury my person or my horse 
shall sustain by these unseemly proceedings, and that he will 
be justified in executing retributive vengeance on your persons 
and possessions.' 

This menace was received with a scornful laugh, while one 
of the Campbells replied, ' It is a far cry to Loohow,' a pro- 
verbial expression of the tribe^ meaning that their ancient 
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hereditary domains lay beyond the reach of an invadmg enemy. 
' Butt gentlemen,' further nrged the unfortunate Captain, who 
was unwilling to be condemned without at least the benefit of 
a full hearing, 'although it is not for me to say how far it may 
be to Lochow, in respect I am a stranger to these parts, yet» 
what is more to the purpose, I trust you will admit that I have 
the guarantee of an honourable gentieman of your own name, 
Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenvohr, for my safety on this 
mission ; and I pray you to observe that, in breaking the truce 
towards me, you will highly prejudicate his honour and fair 
fame.' 

This seemed to be new information to many of the gentle^ 
men, for they spoke aside with each other, and the Mturquis's 
face, notwithstanding Mb power of suppressing all external signs 
of his passions, showed impatience and vexation. 

' Does Sir Duncan of Ardenvohr pledge his honour for this 
person's safety, my lord f ' said one of the company, addressing 
the Marqms. 

'I do not believe it»' answered the Marquis; 'but I have not 
yet had time to read his letter.' 

'We will pray your lordship to do so,' said another of the 
Campbells; 'our name must not suffer discredit through the 
means of such a fellow as this.' 

'A dead fly,' said a clergyman, 'maketh the ointment of the 
apothecary to stink.' 

' Reverend sir,' said Captain Dalgetty, ' in respect of the use 
to be derived, I forgive you the unsavouriness of your com- 
parison; and also remit to the gentleman in the red bonnet 
the disparaging epithet of " fellow " which he has discourteously 
applied to me, who am no way to be distinguished by the same, 
unless in so far as I have been called fellow-soldier by the great 
Qustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North, and otixer choice 
commanders, both in Germany and the Low Countries. But^ 
touching Sir Duncan Campbell's guarantee of my safety, I will 
gage my life upon his making my words good thereanent when 
he comes hither to-morrow.' 

' If Sir Duncan be soon expected, my lord,' said one of the 
intercessorB, ' it would be a pity to anticipate matters with this 
poor man.' 

'Besides that^' said another, 'your lordship— I wpeek with 
reverence — should, at least, consult the Knight of A^lenvohr's 
letter, and learn the terms on which this Major Dalgetty, as he 
calls himself, has been sent hither by him.' 
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They doeed aioond the MarquiB, and oanyened together in 
a low tone, both in Gaelic and English. The patriarohal pover 
of the Chiefs was yeiy greats and that of the Marquis of Aigjle, 
armed with all his grants of hereditaiy jurisdiction, was par- 
ticularly absolute. But there interferes some check of one kind 
or other even in the most despotic gOTemment. That which 
mitigated the power of the Celtic Chiefs was the necessity 
which they lay under of conciliating the kinsmen, who^ under 
them, led out the lower orders to battl^ and who fonned a sort 
of council of the tribe in time of peace. The Maiquis on this 
occasion thought himself under the necessity of attending to 
the remonstrances of this senate^ or more properly couraultai, 
of the name of Campbell, and, dipping out of the cirde, gave 
orders for the prisoner to be removed to a place of security. 

' Prisoner ! ' exdaimed Dalgetty, exerting himsdf with such 
force as well-nigh to shake ofif two Highlanders who for some 
minutes past had waited the signal to seise him, and kept for 
that purpose close athisback. Indeed, the soldier had so nearly 
attained his liberty that the Maiquis of Argyle changed colour 
and stepped back two paces, laying, however, his hand on his 
sword, while several of his dan, with ready devotion, threw 
themselves betwixt him and the apprehended vengeance of the 
prisoner. But the Highland guards were too strong to be diaken 
o£^ and the unlucky Captain, after having had his offensive 
weapons taken from him, was dragged off and conducted through 
several gloomy passages to a small side-door grated with iron, 
within which was another of wood. These were opened by a 
grim old Highlander with a long white beard, and displayed a 
very steep and narrow flight of steps leading downwaid. The 
Captain's guards pushed him down two or three steps, then, 
unloosing his arms, left him to grope his way to the bottom as 
he could ; a task which became difficult and even dangerous, 
when the two doors being successively looked left the prisoner 
in total darkness. 
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Whfttem stranger Tints here, 

Ws pity his Md esse, 
UziIms to worship he draw near 

The King of £jjun— his Gracai 

BuBNS's ^ipigram on a FUU to Inwrary. 

Thi Captain, finding himself deprived of light in the manner 
we have deeoribed, and placed in a very uncertam situation, 
proceeded to descend the nanow and broken stair with all 
the caution in his power, hoping that he might find at the 
bottom some place to repose himself. But with all his care 
he could not finaUj ayoid making a false step, which brought 
him down the four or five last steps too hiurtdlj to preserve 
his equilibriunL At the bottom he stumbled over a bundle 
of something soft, which stirred and uttered a groan, so 
deranging the Captain's descent that he floundered forward, 
and finaUy fell upon his hands and knees on the floor of a 
damp and stone-paved dungeon. 

When Dalgetty had recovered, his first demand was to 
know over whom he had stumbled. 

'He was a man a month since,* answered a hollow and 
broken voice. 

'And what is he now, then,' said Dalgetty, 'that he thinks 
it fitting to lie upon the lowest stq> of the stairs, and deVd 
up like a hurchin, that honourable cavaliers who chance to 
be in trouble may break their noses over himf ' 

'What is he nowl' replied the same voice. 'He is a 
wretched trunk, from which the boughs have one by one been 
lopped away, and which cares little how soon it is torn up and 
hewed into billets for the furnace.' 

'Friend,' said Dalget^, 'I am sorty for yon; \mt paUentOf 
as the Spaniard says. If you had but been as quiet as a log, 
as you call yourself, I should have saved some excoriations on 
my hands and knees.' 

V 17 



i 
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'Ton are a soldier/ replied his fellov-prisoner ; 'do you 
complain on account of a &11 for which a boy would not 
bemoan himself f 

'A soldier ! ' said the Captain. * And how do you know, in 
this cursed dark cayem, that I am a soldierf ' 

*I heard your annour clash as you fell|' replied the 
prisoner, 'and now I see it glimmer. When you have 
remained as long as I in this darkness, your eyes will 
distinguish the SDmllest eft that crawls on the floor.' 

' I had rather the devil picked them out I ' said Dalgetty ; 
* if this be the case, I shall wish for a short turn of the rope, 
a soldier's prayer, and a leap from a ladder. But what sort 
of provant have you got here — ^what food, I mean, brother in 
afiSiotiont' 

' Bread and water once arday,' replied the Toice. 

'Pri'thee, friend, let me taste your loaf,' said Dalgetty. 
' I hope we shall play good comrades while we dwell together 
in this abominable pit.' 

' The loaf and jar of water,' answered the other prisoner, 
'stand in the comer, two steps to your right hancL Take 
them and welcome. With earthly food I have well-nigh done.' 

Dalgetty did not wait for a second invitation, but, groping 
out the provisions, began to munch at the stale black oaten 
loaf with as much heartiness as we have seen him play his part 
at better viands. 

'This bread,' he said, muttering, with his mouth full at the 
same time, ' is not very savoury ; nevertheless, it is not much 
worse than that which we ate at the famous leaguer at Werben, 
where the valorous Gustavus foiled all the efforts of the cele- 
brated TUly, that terrible old hero, who had driven two kings 
out of the field — ^namely, Ferdinand of Bohemia and Christian 
of Denmark. And anent this water, which is none of the most 
sweet, I drink in the same to your speedy deliverance, comrade, 
not forgetting mine own, and devoutly wishing it were Rhenish 
wine, or humming Lubeck beer, at the leasts were it but in 
honour of the pledge.' 

WhUe Dalgetty ran on in this way, his teeth kept time with 
his tongue, and he speedily finished the provisions which the 
benevolence or indifference of his companion in misfortune had 
abandoned to his voracity. When this task was accomplished, 
he wrapped himself in his cloak, and seating himself in a comer 
of the dungeon in which he could obtain a support on each side — 
for he had always been an admirer of elbow-chairs, he remariced. 
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even from his youth upward — ^he began to question his f eUow- 
captiYe. 

'Mine honest friend,' said he, 'you and I, bemg oomradee at 
bed and board, should be better acquainted. I am Dugald 
Dalgetty of Dromthwadket^ and so forth, Major in a regiment 
of loyal Irishes, and Envoy Extraordinary of a High and 
Mighty Lord, James, Earl of Montrose. Pniy, what may your 
name bet' 

'It will avail you little to know,' replied his more taciturn 
companion* 

'Let me judge of that matter,' answered the soldier. 

'Well then, Banald MacEagh is my name — ^that is, Banald 
Son of the Mist.' 

'Son of the Mist!' ejaculated Dalgetty. 'Son of utter 
darkness, say I. But, Ruiald, since that is your name, how 
came you in possession of the provost's court of guard t what 
the devil brought you here^ that is to say f ' 

' My misfortunes and my crimes,' answered Banald. ' Enow 
ye the Knight of Ardenvolurf ' 

' I do know that honourable person,' replied Dalgetty. 

'But know ye where he now ist' replied Banald. 

' Fasting this day at Ardenvohr,' answered the Envoy, ' that 
he may feast to-moriow at Inverary ; in which last purpose if 
he ctumce to fail, my lease of human service will be something 
precarious.' 

'Then let him know one daims his intercession who is his 
worst foe and his best friend,' answered Banald. 

' Truly I shall desire to carry a lees questionable message,' 
answered Dalgetty. 'Sir Duncan is not a person to play at 
reading riddles with.' 

' Craven Saxon,' said the prisoner, ' tell him I am the raven 
that^ fifteen years since, stooped on his tower of strength and 
the pledges he had left there ; I am the himter that found out 
the wolfs den on the rook and destroyed his ofiB^ipring ; I am 
the leader of the band which surprised Ardenvohr yesterday 
Was fifteen years, and gave his four children to the sword.' 

'Truly, my honest friend,' said Dalgetty, 'if that is your 
best recommendation to Sir Duncan's fevour, I would pretermit 
tny pleading thereupon, in respect I have observed that even 
the animal creation are incensed against those who intromit 
with their ofibpring forcibly, much more any rational and 
Christian creatures who have had violence done upon their 
small family. But I pray you in courtesy to tell me whether 
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fou assailed tlie oastle feom the hillook oaUed DnunsDab^ whilk 
uphold to be the true point of attack, unless it were to be 
protected by a soonoe.' 

*We ascended the cliff by ladders of withies or saplings,' 
said the prisoner, ' drawn up by an accomplice and clansman, 
who had served six months in the castle to enjoy that one ni^t 
of unlimited yengeanoe. The owl whooped around us as we 
hung betwixt heayen and earth, the tiae roared against the 
foot of the rook, and dashed asunder our skiff; yet no man's 
heart failed him. In the morning there was blood and ashes 
where there had been peace and joy at the sunset' 

* It was a pretty camisade, I doubt not, Banald MaoEagh — 
a yery sufficient onslaught, and not imworthily dischaiged. 
Nevertheless, I would have pressed the house from that little 
hillock called Drumsnab. But yours is a pretty irregular 
Scythian fashion of warfare, Banald, much resembling that of 
Turks, Tartars, and other Asiatic people. But the reason, my 
friend, the cause of this war — the teterrima coifM, as I may say f 
Deliver me that, Banald.' 

'We had been pushed at by the M^iulays and other 
western tribes,' said Banald, * till our possessions became unsafe 
for US.' 

'Ah hal' said Dalgetty; 'I have faint remembrance of 
having heard of that matter. Did you not put bread and 
cheese into a man's mouth, when he had never a stomach 
whereunto to transmit the same f ' 

'You have heard, then,' said Banald, 'the tale of our revenge 
on the haughty forester f ' 

' I bethink me that I have,' said Dalgetty, 'and that not of 
an old date. It was a merry jest that, of cramming the bread 
into the dead man's mouth, but somewhat too wild and salvage 
for civilised acceptation, besides wasting the good victuals. I 
have seen when, at a siege or a leaguer, Banald, a living soldier 
would have been the better, Banald, for that crust oi bread 
whilk you threw away on a dead pow.' 

'We were attacked by Sir Duncan,' continued MacEagh, 
'and my brother was slain — his head was withering on the 
battlements which we scaled ; I vowed revenge^ and it is a vow 
I have never broken.' 

'It may be so^' said Dalgetty; 'and every thoroughbred 
soldier will confess that revenge is a sweet morsel ; but in what 
manner this story will interest Sir Duncan in your justification, 
unless it should move him to intercede with the Marquis to 
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change the manner thefeof from hanging or simple saspendon 
to breaking your limbe on the r<nie or wheel with the ooolter 
of a plough or otherwise putting you to death by tortoie, sur- 
pasaes my comprehension. Were I you, Banalo, I would be 
for miskenning Sir Duncan, keeping my own seoreti and de- 
parting quietly by suffocation, like your anceetora before you.' 

'Yet hearken, stranger,' said the Highlander. 'Sir Duncan 
of Ardenyohr had four children. Three died under our dirks, 
but the fourth surviyes ; and more would he giye to dandle on 
his knee the fourth child which remains them to rack these 
old bones, which care little for the utmost indulgence of his 
wrath. One word, if I list to speak it^ could turn his day of 
humiliation and fasting into a day of thankfulness and rejoicmg^ 
and breaking of bread. O, I know it by my own heart 1 
Dearer to me is the child Kenneth, who chaseth the butterfly 
on the banks of the Ayen, than ten sons who are mouldering 
in earth or are preyed on by the fowls of the air.' 

'I presume, Banald,' continued Dalgetty, 'that the three 
pretly fellows whom I saw yonder in the market-place, strung 
up by the head like riszered haddocks, claimed some interest 
in you t ' 

There was a brief pause ere the Highlander replied, in a 
tone of strong emotion — ' They were my sons, stranger — ^they 
were my sons! blood of my blood, bone of my bone! fleet 
of foot^ unerring in aim, unyanquished by f oemen till the sons 
of Diarmid oyeroame them by numbers! Why do I wish 
to surviye themt The old tronk will less feel the rending up 
of its roots than it has felt the lopping off of its graceful 
boughs. But Kenneth must be trained to reyenge : the young 
eagle must learn from the old how to stoop on his foes. I will 
purchase for his sake my life and my freedom by discoyering 
my secret to the Knight of Ardenyohr.' 

'You may attain your end more easily,' said a third yoice, 
Viingling in the conference, ' by entrusting it to me.' 

All Highlanders are superstitious. ' The Enemy of Mankind 
is among us!' said Banald MacEagh, springing to his feet. 
His chains clattered as he rose, while he drew himself as far as 
they permitted from the quarter whence the yoice appeared to 
proceed. His fear in some degree communicated itself to 
Captain Dalgetty, who began to repeat, in a sort of polyglot 
gibberish, all the exorcisms he had eyer heard of, without being 
able to remember more than a word or two of each. 

'/n nomine J)ominif as we said at Marischal College; 
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SaiUisnma Madre di Dios^ as the Spaniard has it; AUe gutm 
Geister loben den fferm, saith the bleflsed PBalmiBt^ in Dr. 
Luther's translation ' 

'A tnioe with your exorcisms,' said the Toioe they had heard 
before ; ' though I come strangely among you, I am mortal like 
youraelves, and my assistance may arail you in your present 
sfcreight, if you are not too proud to be counselled/ 

While the stranger thus spoke, he withdrew the shade of a 
dark lantern, by whose feeble light Dalgetty could only discern 
that the sp^EJ^er who had thus mysteriously united hunself to 
their company and mixed in their oonyenation was a tall man 
dressed in a livery cloak of the Marquis. His first glance was 
to his feet, but he saw neither the doyen foot which Scottish 
l^^nds assign to the foul fiend nor the horse's hoof by which 
he is distinguished in Qennany. His first inquiry was how 
the strange had come among them. 

'For,' said he, Hhe creak of these rusty bars would have 
been heard had the door been made patent; and if you 
passed through the keyhole, truly, sir, put what face you will 
on it, you are not fit to be enrolled in a raiment of living men.' 

'I reserve my secret^' answered the stranger, 'until you 
shall merit the discovery by communicating to me some of 
yours. It may be that I shall be moved to let you out 
where I myself came in.' 

'It cannot be through the keyhole, then,' said Captain 
Dalgetty, ' for my corslet would stick in the passage, were it 
possible that my head-piece could get through. As for secrets, 
I have none of my own, and but few appertaining to others. 
But impart to us what secrets you desire to know; or, as 
Professor Snufflegreek used to say at the Marischal College^ 
Aberdeen, speak that I may know thee.' 

' It is not with you I have first to do^' replied the stranger, 
turning his light full on the wild and wastea features and the 
large limbs of the Highlander, Ranald MacEagh, who, close 
drawn up against the walls of the dungeon, seemed yet un- 
certain whether his guest was a living being. 

' I have brought you something, my friend,' said the stranger, 
in a more soothing tone, 'to mend your fare ; if you are to die 
to-morrow, it is no reason wherefore you should not live to- 
night.' 

' None at all — ^no reason in the creation,' replied the ready 
Captain Dalgetty, who forthwith began to impack the contents 
of a small basket which the stranger had brought under his 
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oloak, while the Highlander, either in suspidon or diadain, 
no attention to the good cheer. 

' Here's to thee, my friend,' said the Captain, who, having 
already despatched a huge piece of roasted kid, was now taking 
a pull at the wine-flask. 'What is thy name, my good friendt' 

'Murdoch Oampbell, sir,' answered the senrant^ 'a lackey of 
the Marquis of Argyle, and occasionally acting as under warden.' 

'Then here is to tJiee once more, Murdoch,' said Dalgetty, 
'drinking to you by your proper name for the better luck sake. 
This wine I take to be Galcavella. Well, honest Murdoch, I 
take it on me to say, thou deserrest to be upper warden, since 
thou showest thyself twenty times better acquainted with the 
way of victualling honest gentlemen that are under misfortune 
than thy principal Bread and water I out upon him ! It was 
enough, Murdoch, to destroy the cro<fit of the Marquis's 
dungeon. But I see you would converse with my friend, 
Banald MacEagh, here. Never mind mj presence ; ill get me 
into this comer with the basket^ and I will warrant my jaws 
make noise enough to prevent my ears from hearing you.' 

Notwithstanding this promise, however, the veteran listened 
with all the attention he could to gather tiieir discourse, or, as 
he described it himself, 'laid his ears back in his nedc, like 
Gustavus, when he heard the key turn in the gimel-kist.' He 
could, therefore, owing to the narrowness of the dungeon, easily 
overhear the following dialc^e : 

'Are you aware. Son of tibe Mist^' said the Campbell, 'that 
you will never leave this place excepting for the gibbet t ' 

'Those who are dearest to me,' answered MacEagh, 'have 
trode that path before me.' 

'Then you would do nothings' asked the visitor, 'to shun 
following them t ' 

The prisoner writhed himself in his chains before returning 
an answer. 

' I would do much,' at length he said ; ' not for my own life, 
but for the sake of the pledge in the glen of Strath-Aven.' 

'And what would you do to turn away the bitterness of the 
hourf again demanded Murdoch. 'I care not for what cause 
ye mean to shun it.' 

' I would do what a man might do and still call himself a 
man.' 

'Do you call yourself a man,' said the intenx^tor, 'who 
have done the deeds of a wolf 1' 

' I do,' answered the outlaw ; ' I am a man like my fore- 
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f atheiB : while wrapt in the ooantle of peace, we were lambe ; 
it was rent from us, and je now oall us wolyes. Qiye us the 
huts ye have burned, our ohildren whom ye haye murdered, 
our widows whom ye have starved; oolleot from the gibbet 
and the pole the miuigled oaroasses and whitened skulls of our 
kinsmen; bid them Uye and bless us, and we will be your 
-vassab and brothera; till then, let death and blood and 
mutual wrong draw a daik yeil of diyision between us.' 

<Tou will then do nothing for your Uberlyr said the 
Campbell. 

'Anything — but oaU myself the friend of your tribe,' 
answered MacEagh. 

'We soom the friendship of banditti and oaterans,' retorted 
Murdoch, 'and would not stoop to accept it. What I demand 
to know from you, in exchange for your liberty, is, where the 
daughter and heiress of the Knight of Ardenyohr is now to be 
found?' 

' That you may wed her to some beggarly kinsman of your 
great master,' said Ranald, ' after the ftuhion ol the Children 
of Diarmid I Does not the valley of Glenorquhy, to this very 
hour, cry shame on the violence offered to a helpless infant 
whom her kinsmen were conveying to the court of the Sovereignf 
Were not her escort compelled to hide her beneath a cauldron, 
round which they fought till not one remained to tell the talet 
and was not the girl brought to this fatal castle, and afterwards 
wedded to the brother of M'Callum More^ and all for the sake 
of her broad lands?'* 

' And if the tale be true,' said Murdoch, ' she had a prefer- 
ment beyond what the King of Scots would have conferred on 
her. But this is far from the purpose. The daughter of Sir 
Duncan of Ardenvohr is of our own blood, not a stranger; and 
who has so good a right to know her fate as M'Gallum More, 
the chief of her dan?' 

' It is on his part, then, that you demand it? ' said the out- 
law. The domestic of the Marquis assented. 

' And you will practise no evil against the maiden? I have 
done her wrong enough already.' 

' No evil, upon the word of a Christian man, ' replied Murdoch. 

'And my guerdon is to be life and liberty?' said the Child 
of the Mist. 

* Bach A itory is told of the belreM of the okn of Gilder, who ivm nude prieoner 
In the manner described, and afterwards wedded to Sir Donoan Gbmpbell, from whloh 
onion the OunpbaUs of Oawdor have their descent 
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^ ' Scioh 18 our paction,' replied the OampbelL 

'Than know that the child whom I aayed out of oompafision 
at the spoiling of her father's tower of strength was bred as an 
adopted daughter of our tribe, until we were worsted at the 
pass of Ballcaoduthil, by the fiend incarnate and mortal enemy 
d our tribe, Allan M'Aulay of the Bloody Hand, and by the 
horsemen of Lennox, tmder the heir of Menteith.' 

' Fell she into the power of Allan of the Bloody Hand,' said 
Murdoch, 'and she a reputed daughter of thy tribe) Then her 
blood has gilded the dirk, and thou hast said nothing to rescue 
thine own foifeited life.' 

* If my life rest on hers,' answered the outlaw, * it is secure, 
for she still surviyes ; but it has a more insecure reliance— the 
fraU promise of a son of Diaimid.' 

'That promise shall not fail you,' said the Campbell, 'if you 
can assure me that she suryiyes, and where she is to be 
found.' 

'In the Castle of Damlinyarach,' said Banald MacEagh, 
'under the name d Annot Lyle. I haye often heard of her 
from my kinsmen, who haye again approached their natiye 
woods, and it is not long since mine old eyes beheld her.' 

' Tou I ' said Murdoch, in astonishment — ' you, a chief among 
the Children of the Mist, and yentured so near your mortal 
foef 

' Son of Diarmid, I did more,' replied the outlaw : ' I was in 
the hall of the oasUe, disguised as a harper from the wild shores 
of Skianach. My purpose was to haye plunged my dirk in the 
body of the M'Aulay with the Bloody Han(^ before whom our 
race trembles, and to haye taken thereafter what fate Qod 
should send me. But I saw Annot Lyle eyen when my hand 
was on the hilt of my dagger. She touched her clairshach to 
a song of the Childr^ of the Mist^ which she had learned when 
her dwelling was amongst us. The woods in which we had 
dwelt pleasantly rustled their green leayes in the song, and 
our streams were there with the sound of all their waters. My 
hand forsook the dagger, the fountains of mine eyes were 
opened, and the hour of reyenge passed away. And now, Son 
of Diarmid, haye I not paid the ransom of my head ? ' 

'Ay,' replied Murdoch 'if your tale be true; but what proof 
can you assign for it t ' 

' Bear witness, heayen and earth,' exdaimed the outlaw, ' he 
already looks how he may step oyer his word 1 ' 

'Not so,' replied Murdoch; 'eyery promise shall be kept to 
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you when I am assured you have told me the truth. But I 
must speak a few words with your companion in captivily.' 

' Fair and Mse — ever fair and false,' muttered the prisoner, 
as he threw himself once more on the floor of his dungeon. 

Meanwhile, CSaptain Dalgetty, who had attended to evexy 
word of this dialogue, was making his own remarks on it in 
priyate. ' What the himher can this sly fellow hare to say to 
me t I haye no child, either of my own, so for as I know, or of 
any other person, to tell him a tale about. But let him come 
on ; he will haye some manoBuyring ere he turn the flank of the 
old soldier.' 

Accordingly, as if he had stood |Mke in hand to defend a 
breach, he waited with caution, but without fear, the commence- 
ment of the attack. 

'You are a citisen of the world, Captain Dalgetty,' said 
Murdoch Campbell, * and cannot be ignorant of our old Scotch 
proyerb, "giff-gaff," which goes through aU nations and all 
seryices.' 

< Then I should know something of it,' said Dalgetty ; ' for, 
except the Turks, there are few powers in Europe whom I haye 
not served ; and I haye sometimes thought of taking a turn 
either with Bethlen Gabor or with the Janixaries.' 

'A man of your experience and unprejudiced ideas, then, 
will understand me at once,' said Murdoch, 'when I say, I mean 
that your freedom shall depend on your true and upright answer 
to a few trifling questions respecting the gentlemen you haye 
left — ^their state of preparation, the numbw of their men and 
nature of their appointments, and as much as you chance to 
know about their plan of operations.' 

'Just to satisfy your curiosity,' said Dalgetty, 'and without 
any forther purpose t ' 

'None in the world,' replied Murdoch. 'What interest 
should a poor deyil like me take in their operations)' 

'Make your interrogations, then,' said the Captain, 'and I 
will answer ihem. perempiarie,' 

'How many Irish may be on their march to join James 
Graham, the delinquent?' 

' Probably ten thousand,' said Captain Dalgetty. 

'Ten thousand 1' replied Murdodi, angrily; 'we know that 
scarce two thousand landed at Ardnamurchan.' 

' Then you know more about them than I do^' axiswered 
Captain Dalgetty, with great composure. ' I neyer saw them 
mustered yet^ or eyen under arms.' 
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'And how many men of the oLans may be ezpectedf de- 
manded Murdoch. 

* Ab many as they can make,' replied the Oaptain. 

'Toa are answering fitom the pnrpoae^ air,' said Murdoch; 
'speak plainly, will there be five thousand ment' 

* There and thereabonts,' answered Dalgetty. 

'Ton are playing with your life, sir, if you trifle with me,' 
replied the oateohist; 'one whistle of mine, and in less than 
ten minutes your head hangs on the drawbridge.' 

'But to speak candidly, Mr. Murdoch,' replied the Captain, 
'do you think it is a reasonable thing to ask me after the 
secrets of our army, and I engaged to serve for the whole 
campaignt If I taught you how to defeat Montrose, what 
beccnnes of my pay, arrears, and chance of booty t' 

' I tell you,' said Campbell, ' that if you be stubborn, your 
campaign shall begin and end in a march to the block at the 
castle gate, which stands ready for such landlaufers; but if 
you answer my questions faithfuUy, I will receiye you into my 
— ^into the service of M'Callum More.' 

'Does the service afibrd good pay f said Captain Dalgetty. 

' He will double yours, if you will return to Montrose and 
act under his direction.' 

'I wish I had seen you, sir, before taking on with him,' said 
Dalgetty, appearing to meditate. 

'On the contruy, I can affi>rd you more advantageous 
terms now,' said theC^pbell; 'always supposing that you are 
faithful' 

'Faithful, that is, to you, and a traitor to Montrose,' 
answered the Captain. 

'Faithful to tilie cause of religion and good order,' answered 
Murdoch, 'which sanctifies any deception you may employ to 
serve it' 

'And the Marquis of Argvle — should I incline to enter his 
service, is he a kind master r demanded Dalgetty. 

' Never man kinder,' quoth Campbell. 

'And bountiful to his officerst' pursued the Captain. 

' The most open hand in Scotlainl,' replied Murdoch. 

' True and futhful to lus engagements t ' continued Dalgetty. 

'As honourable a nobleman as breathes,' said the clansman. 

' I never heard so much good of him before,' said Dalgetty; 
'you must know the Marquis well, or rather you must be the 
Marquis himself ! Lord of Argyle,' he added, throwing himself 
suddenly on the disguised nobleman, ' I arrest you in the name 
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of King Charles as a tiaitor. If you yentore to call for assist- 
aaoe I will wrench round your neok.' 

The attadk whioh Dalgetty made upon Aigyle's penxm was 
so sadden and unexpected that he easily prostrated him on the 
floor of the dungeon and held him down with one hand, while 
his rights grasping the Marquis's throaty was ready to strangle 
him on tiie slightest attempt to call for assistance. 

'Lord of Axgyle^' he said, 4t is now my turn to lay down 
the terms of capitulation. If you list to show me the private 
way by which you entered &e dungeon, you shall escape, 
on condition of being my loGum imau^ as we said at Uie 
Marischal College, until your warder visits his prisonerB. But 
if not^ I wiU first strangle you — ^I learned the art from a 
Polonian heyduck who had been a slave in the Ottoman 
seraglio— -and then seek out a mode of retreat.' 

' Villain ! you would not murder me for my kindness,' mur- 
mured Argyle. 

'Not for your kindness, my lord,' replied Dalgetty : 'but^ 
first, to teach your lordship the/Mf gmUitm towards cavaliers 
who come to you under saf eHX>nduct ; and secondly, to warn 
you of the danger of proposing dishonourable terms to any 
worthy soldado^ in order to tempt him to become false to his 
standard during the term of his service.' 

'Spare my life,' said Argyle, 'and I will do as you require.' 

DiJgetty maintained his gripe upon the Marquis's throaty 
compressing it a little while he asked questions, and relaxing 
it so far as to give him the power of answering them. 

' Where is tiie secret door into the dungeon t ' he demanded. 

' Hold up the lantern to the comer on your right hand, you 
will discern the iron which covers the springs' replied the 
Marquis. 

'So far so good. Where does the passage lead tot' 

'To my private apartment behind the tapestry,' answered 
the prostrate nobleman. 

' From thence how shall I reach the gateway f 

'Through the grand galleiy, the ante-room, the lackeys' 
waiting hall, the grand guard-room * 

'All crowded with soldiers, factionaries, and attendants! 
That will never do for me, my lord; have you no secret passage 
to the gate, as you have to your dungeons f I have seen sudb 
in Qermany.' 

' There is a passage through the chapel,' said the Marquis, 
' opemng from my apartment.' 
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'And what is the password at the gatet ' 

'''The sword of Leriy'" replied the Marquis ; ' but if 70a will 
reoeive my pledge of honouTi I will go with you, escort you 
through every guard, and set you at full liberty with a pass- 
port' 

' I might trust you, my lord, were your throat not already 
black with the grasp of my fingers; as it is, Beio loi 
numo8 a utted, as the Spaniard says. Tet you may grant 
me a passport; are tihere writing materials in your apart- 
mentt' 

'Surely; and blank passports ready to be signed. I will 
attend you there,' said the MiEu:quis, 'instantly.' 

' It were too much honour for the like of me,' said Dalgetty; 
' your lordship shall remain under chaxge of mine honest friend 
Banald MacEagh; therefore, prithee let me drag you within 
reach of his chain. Honest Banald, you see how matters stand 
with us. I shall find the means, I doubt not, of setting you 
at freedom. Meantime, do as you see me do; dap your hand 
thus on the weasand of this high and mighty prince, under his 
ruff, and if he offer to struggle or ciy out, fail not, my worthy 
Banald, to squeese doughtily, and if it be cuf deliqwumf Banald, 
that is, till he swoon, there is no great matter, seeing he designed 
your gullet and mine to still haxder usage.' 

' If he ofier at speech or struggle,' said Banald, ' he dies by 
my hand.' 

'That is right, Banald, yery spirited. A thoroughgoing 
friend that understands a hint is worth a million ! ' 

Thus resigning the charge of the Marquis to his new con- 
federate, Dalgetty pressed the spring, by which the secret door 
flew open, though so well were its hinges polished and oiled 
that it made not the slightest noise in reyolying. The opposite 
side of the door was secured by yery strong bolts and bars, 
beside which hung one or two keys, designed apparently to 
xmdo fetterlocks. A narrow staircase, ascending up through 
the thickness of the castle wall, landed, as the Marquis had 
truly informed him, behind the tapestry of his priyate apart- 
ment. Such communications were fluent in old feudal castles, 
as they gave the lord of the fortress, like a second Dionysius, 
the means of hearing the conyersation of his prisoners, or, if he 
pleased, of yisiting them in disguise, an experiment whidi had 
terminated so unpleasantly on the present occasion for Gillespie 
Grumach. Haying examined preyiously whether there was any 
one in the apartment, and finding the coast clear, the Captain 
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entered, and hastily poBBesBing himself of a blank passport^ 
Bereral of which lay on the table, and of writing materials, 
securing, at the same time, the Maiqnis's dag^;er and a silk card 
from the hangings, he again descended into the cayem, where, 
listening a moment at the door, he could hear the half-stifled 
voice of the Marquis making great proffars to MacEagh, on 
condition he would suffer him to give an alarm. 

' Not for a forest of deer — ^not for a thousand head of cattle,' 
answered the freebooter — 'not for all the lands that ever called 
a Son of Diarmid master, will I break the troth I have plighted 
to him of the iron garment 1 ' 

'Heof the iron garment,' said Dalgetty, entering, 'isbounden 
unto you, MacKagh, and this noble lord shall be bounden also ; 
but first he must fill up this pasaport with the names of Major 
Dugald Dalgetty and his guide, or he is like to haye a passport 
to another world.' 

The Marquis subscribed, and wrote^ by the light of the dark 
lantern, as tJie soldier prescribed to him. 

'And now, Banald,' said Dalgetty, * strip thy u^mer gannent 
— ^thy plaid, I mean, Ranald — and in it will I muffle tibieM'Gallum 
More, and make of him, for the time, a Child of the Mist. Nay, 
I must bring it oyer your head, my lord, so as to secure us 
against your mistimed clamour. So, now he is sufficiently 
muffled. Hold down your hands, or, by Heaven, I will stab 
you to the heart with your own dagger ! Nay, you shall be 
bound with nothing lees than silk, as your quality deserves. 
So, now he is secure till some one comes to relieve him. If 
he ordered us a late dinner, Ranald, he is like to be the 
sufferer ; at what hour, my good Ranald, did the jailor usually 
appear t' 

'Never till the sun was beneath the western wave,' said 
MacEagh. 

'Then, my friend, we shall have three hours good,' said the 
cautious Captain. ' In the meantime, let us labour for your 
liberation.' 

To examine Ranald's chain was the next occupation. It 
was imdone by means of one of the keys which hung behind 
the private door, probably deposited there that the Marquis 
might, if he pleased, dismiss a prisoner, or remove him 
elsewhere, without the necessity of summoning the warden. 
The outlaw stretched his bcniumbed arms and bounded 
from the floor of the dungeon in aU the ecstasy of recovered 
freedom. 
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* Take the liyeiy-ooat of that noble prisoner/ said Captain 
Dalgetty ; ' put it on, and follow dose at my heels.' 

The outlaw obeyed. They ascended the private stair, having 
first secured the door behind them, and thus safely readied the 
apartment d the Maiqxiis.* 

* See BuoDtel BBpUnage. Note & 



CHAPTBE XIV 

This ynm the entry then, these stain ; bat whither after ? 
Tet he that's sme to perish on the land 
May quit tiie nicety of oard and compass^ 
And tnist the open sea without a pilot. 

* Look oat for the private way through the chapel, Ranald,' said 
the GaptaiD, 'while I give a hasty regard to these matters.' 

Thus speaking, he seised with one hand a bundle of Argyle's 
most private papers, and with the other a purse of gold, both 
of whioh lay in a drawer of a ridh cabinet which stood invitingly 
open. Neither did he neglect to possess himself of a sword and 
pistols, with powder-flask and balls, which hung in the apart- 
ment. * Intdligenoe and booty,' said the veteran, as he pouched 
the spoils, * each honourable cavalier should look to, the one on 
his genersd's behalf and the other on his own. Tina sword is 
an Andrew Ferrara, and the pistols better than mine own. But 
a fair exchange is no robbery. Soldados are not to be en- 
dangered, and endangered gratuitously, my Lord of Aigyle. 
But soft, soft, Banald ; wise Man of the Mist, whither art thou 
bound)' 

It was indeed full time to stop MacEagh's proceedings ; for, 
not finding the private passage readily, and impatient, it would 
seem, of fturther delay, he had caught down a sword and taiget, 
and was about to enter the great galleiy, with the purpose, 
doubtless, of fighting his way through all opposition. 

'Hold, while you lire,' whispered Dalgetty, laying hold on 
him. ' We must lie perdue, if possible. So bar we this door, 
that it may be thought M'Gallum More would be private ; and 
now let me make a reoonnoissance for the private passage.' 

By looking behind the tapestry in various places, the CSaptain 
at length discovered a private door, and behind that a winding 
passage, terminated by another door, which doubtless entered 
the chapel. But what was his disagreeable surprise to hear, 
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on the other side of this second door, the sonorous Toioe of a 
divine in the act of preaching. 

' This made the yillain,' he said, * recommend this to ns as a 
priyate passage. I am strongly tempted to return and cut his 
throat' 

He then opened very gently the door, which led into a 
latticed gallery used by the Marquis himself, the curtains of 
which were drawn, perhaps with the purpose of having it sup- 
posed that he was engaged in attendance upon divine worship, 
when, in fact, he was absent upon his secular afiGEurs. There 
was no other person in the seat ; for the family of the Marquis — 
such was the high state maintained in those days — sate during 
service in another gallery, placed somewhat lower than that of 
the great man Imnself . lliis being the case, Captain Dalgetty 
ventured to ensconce himaAlf in the gallery, of which he care- 
fully secured the door. 

Never (although the expression be a bold one) was a sermon 
listened to with more impatience and less edification, on the 
part of one, at leasts of the audience. The Captain heard * siz- 
teenthly,' 'seventeenthly,' 'eighteenthly,' and 'to conclude,' with 
a sort of feeling like protracted despair. But no man can lecture 
(for the service was caUed a lecture) for ever ; and the discourse 
was at length dosed, the clergyman fiot failing to make a pro- 
found bow towards the latticed gallery, little suspecting whom 
he honoured by that reverence. To judge from ^e haste with 
which they dispersed, the domestics ol the Marquis were scarce 
more pleased with their late occupation than the anxious Captain 
Dalgetty ; indeed, many of them being Highlandmen, had the 
excuse of not underBtanding a aingle word which the deigyman 
spoke, although they gave their attendance on his doctrine by 
the special (nder of MOallum More, and would have done so 
had the preacher been a Turkish imaum. 

But although the congregation dispersed thus rapidly, the 
divine remained behind in the chapel, and, walking up and down 
its Gothic predncts, seemed either to be meditating on what 
he had just been delivering or preparing a fresh discourse for 
the next opportunity. Bold as he was^ Dalgetty hesitated what 
he ought to do. Time^ however, pressed, and every moment 
increased the chance of their escape being discovered by the 
jailor visiting the dungeon perhaps before Us wonted time, and 
discovering the exchange which had been made there. At 
length, whispering Ranald, who watched all his motions, to 
follow him and preserve his countenance. Captain Dalgetty, 

v i8 
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with a very o(»npoeed air, desoeuded a flight of steps whidi led 
from the gallery into the body of the ehi^peL A less ezperienoed 
adventurer would have endeavoured to pass the worthy deigy- 
man rapidly, in hopes to escape unnoticed. Bat the CSaptain, 
who foresaw the manifest danger of idling in such an attempty 
walked gravely to meet the divine upon his walk in the midst 
of the (Cancel, and, pulling off his cap^ ma about to pass him 
after a formal reverence. But what was his surprise to view in 
the preacher the very same person with whom he had dined in 
the castle of Ardenvohr 1 Yet he speedily recovered his comr 
posure ; and, ere the clergyman could speak, was the first to 
address him. ' I could not,' he said, ' leave this mansion with- 
out bequeathing to you, my very reverend sir, my humble 
thanks for the homily with which you have this evening 
favoured us.' 

'I did not observe^ sir,' said the clergyman, 'that you were 
in the chapel.' 

' It pleased the iKHiouiable Maiquis,' said Dalgetty, modestly, 
'to grace me with a seat in his own gallery.' The divine 
bowed low at this intimation, knowing that such an honour 
was only vouchsafed to persons of very high rank. 'It has 
been my fate, sir,' said the Captain, 'in the sort of wandering 
life which I have led, to have heard different preaohera of 
different religions — as, for example, Lutheran, Evangelical, Be* 
formed, Galvinistical, and so forth — ^but never have I listened 
to such a homily as yours.' 

'Gall it a lecture, wwthy sir,' said the divine, 'sudi is the 
phrase of our church.' 

' Lecture or homily,' said Dalgetty, ' it was, as the High 
Germans say, ^uiu fortr^ieh; and I could not leave this 
place without testifying unto you what inward emotions I 
have imdergone during your edifying prelection; and how I 
am touched to the quidk, that I dbould yesterday, during 
the refection, have seemed to infringe on the reqwct due to 
such a perscm as yourself.' 

'AIms! my worthy sir,' said the clergyman, 'we meet in 
this world as in the Valley of the Shadow of Death, not 
knowii^ against whom we may chance to encounter. In 
truth, it is no matter of marvel if we sometimes jostle those 
to whom, if known, we would yield all respect Surely, sir, 
I would rather have taken you for a profane malignant than 
for such a devout person as you prove, who reverences the 
great Master even in the meanest of His servants.' 
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'It 18 always my custom to do so, learned sir/ answered 
Dalgetty; 'lor in me aerrice of the unmortal GuBtayns — ^but 
I detain yon from your meditatioDS,' his desire to speak of 
the King of Sweden being for once overpowered by the neces- 
sity of his droumstanoes. 

^Byno means, my worthy sir/ said the clergyman. 'What 
wa8» I pray you, the order of that great prince, whose memory 
is so dear to every Protestant bosomf ' 

'Sir, the drums beat to pmyers morning and evening as 
regularly as for parade; and if a soldier passed withont 
saluting the chaplain, he had an hour's ride on the wooden 
mare for his pains. Sir, I wish yon a venr good evening; 
I am obliged to depart the castle under M'OaUum More's 
passport.' 

'Stay one instant, sir,' said the preacher; 'is there nothing 
I can do to testify my respect for the pupU of the great 
Gustavu% and so aomirable a judge of preadiingf ' 

'Nothing, sir,' aaid the Captain, 'but to show me the 
nearest way to the gate; and if you would have the kindness,' 
he added, with great effimitery, 'to let a servant bring my 
horae witii him, the daik grey gelding— call him Qustavu% 
and he will prick np his ears — for I know not where the 
castle stables are situated, and my guide,' he added, looking 
at Ranald, 'speaks no English.' 

'I hasten to accommodate you,' said the clergyman; 'your 
way lies through that dknstered passage.' 

'Now, Heaven's blessing upon your vanity!' said the 
Captain to himself. 'I was afraid I would have had to march 
off without Gustavus.' 

In lact^ so effectually did the chaplain exert himself in 
behalf of so excellent a judge of composition, that, while 
Dalgetty was parleying witii the sentinels at the drawbridge, 
showing his passport, and giving the watchword, a servant 
brought him his hctse, ready aaddled for the journey. In 
another place the Captain's snidden appearance at large after 
having been publidy sent to prison mi^t have excited sus- 
picion and inquiry; but the officers and domestics of the 
llarquis were accustomed to the mysterious policy of their 
master, and never supposed aught else than that he had been 
liberated and intrusted with some private commission by their 
miaster. In this belief, and having received the parole, they 
gave him free passage. 

Dalgetty rode slowly through the town of Inverary, the 
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outlaw attending upon him like a foot-page at hiB hone's 
shoulder. As they passed the gibbet^ the old man locked on 
the bodies and wrung his hands. The look and gesture were 
momentary, but ezpresslTe of indescribable anguish. Instantly 
reooTering himself, Ranald, in passing, whispered somewhat to 
one of the females, who^ like Bimh the daughter of Aiah, 
seemed engaged in watohing and mooming the yiotims of 
feudal injustice and cruelty. The woman started at his Toioe, 
but immediately collected herself, and returned for answer a 
slight inclination of the head. 

Dalgetty oontinued his way out of the town, uncertain 
whether he should try to eeize or hire a boat and cross the 
lake, or plunge into the woods, and there conceal himself from 
pursuit. In the former eyent he was liable to be instantly 
pursued by the galleys of the Marquis, which lay ready for 
sailing, their long yard-arms pointing to the wind, and what 
hope could he have in an ordinary Highland fishing-boat to 
escape from them t If he made the latter choice^ his diance 
either of supporting or concealing himself in those waste and 
unknown wildernesses was in the highest degree precarious. 
The town lay now behind him, yet what hand to turn to for 
safety he was unable to determine, and b^an to be sensible 
that, in escaping from the dungeon at Inverary, desperate as the 
matter seemed, he had only accomplished the easiest part of a 
difficult task. If retaken, his fate was now certain; for the 
personal injury he had ofiered to a man so powerful and so 
vindictiTe could be atoned for only by instant death. While 
he pondered these distressing reflections, and looked around 
with a countenance which plainly expressed indecision, Banald 
MacEi^ suddenly asked him, 'which way he intended to 
journey t' 

< And that, honest comrade,' answered Dalgetty, ' is precisely 
the question which I cannot answer you. Truly I begin to hold 
the opinion, Ranald, that we had better have stuck by the 
brown loaf and water^pitcher until Sir Duncan arrived, who^ 
for his own honour, must have made some fight for me.' 

' Saxon,' answered MacEagh, ' do not regret having exchanged 
the foul breath of yonder dungeon for die free air of heaven. 
Above all, repent not that you have served a Son of the Mist. 
Put yourself under my guidance, and I will warrant your 
safety with my head.' 

' Can you guide me safe through these mountains, and back 
to the army of Montroset' said Dalgetty. 
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^ I can,' answered MacEagh; * there liyes not a man to 
whom the mountain paases, the caTems, the glens, the thickets, 
and the oorries are known as the j are to the Children of the 
Mist. While others crawl on the level ground, by the sides of 
lakes and streams, ours are the steep hoUows of the inaccessible 
mountains, the birthplace of the desert springs. Not all the 
bloodhounds of Argyle can trace the fastn e sses through which 
I can guide you.' 

* Say'st thou so^ honest Ranald t ' replied Dalgetty ; ' then 
haye on with thee ; for of a surety I shsdl never save tiie ship 
by my own pilotage.' 

The outlaw accordingly led the way into the wood by which 
the castle is surrounded for several miles, walking with so much 
despatch as kept Gustavus at a roimd trot» and taking such a 
number of cross cuts and turns that Captain Dalgetty speedily 
lost aU idea where he might be, and all knowledge ol the points 
of the compass. At length the path, which had gradually be- 
come more difficulty altogether ended among thickets and 
underwood. The roaring of a torrent was heard in the neigh- 
bourhood; the ground became in some places broken, in others 
boggy, and everywhere unfit for riding. 

'What the foulfiend,' said Dalgetty, 'is to be done here f I 
must part with Gustavus, I fear.' 

'Take no care for your horsey' said the outlaw; 'he shall 
soon be restored to you.' 

As he spoke, he whistled in a low tone, and a lad, half- 
dressed in tartan, half-naked, having only his own shaggy hair, 
tied with a thong of leather, to protect his head and face from 
sun and weather, lean, and half-starved in aspect^ his wild grey 
eyes appearing to fill up ten times the proportion usually 
allotted to them in the human face, crept out» as a wild beast 
might have done, from a thicket of brambles and briars. 

' Give your hone to the gillie,' said Ranald MaoEagh ; ' your 
life depeiHlB upon it.' 

'Och 1 ooh ) ' exclaimed the despairing veteran. 'Eheu I as 
we used to say at Mariaohal College^ must I leave Gustavus in 
such grooming!' 

'idre you finantic^ to lose time thust' said his guide. 'Do we 
stand on friend's ground, that you should part with vpur 
horse as if he were your brother t I tell you, you shall have 
him again ; but if you never saw the animal, is not Hfe better 
than the best colt ever mare foaledf 

'And that is true too, mine honest friend,' sighed Dalgetty; 
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*yet if you knew but the Talue of Oufltayua, and the things we 
two haye done and eniffexed together. See, he turns hack to look 
at me 1 Be kind to him, my good breeohlesa friend, and I will 
requite you well.' So saying, and withal sniffling a little to 
swallow his grief, he turned from the heartrending spectacle in 
order to follow his guide. 

To follow his guide was no easy matter, and soon required 
more agility than Captain Dalgetty could muster. The toj 
first plunge after he had parted from his charger carried him, 
with little assistance from a few overiianging bou^^ or pro- 
jeoting roots of trees, eight foot sheer down into the course of a 
torrent^ up which the Son of the Mist led the way. Huge 
stones, over which they scrambled; thickets of worn and 
brambles, through which they had to drag themselTes ; rocks 
which were to be climbed on the one side with much labour 
and pain, for the purpose of an equally precarious descent upon 
the other; all these^ and many such interruptions, were sur> 
mounted by the light-footed and half-naked mountaineer with 
an ease and Telocity which excited the surprise and etawj of 
Captain Dalgetty, who^ encumbered by his head-pieoe, oorelet^ 
and other armour, not to mention his ponderous jai^-boots, 
found himself at leng^ so much exhausted by fatigue and the 
difficulties of the road that he sate down upon a stone in order 
to reooyer his breath, while he explained to Ranald MaoEagh 
the diflference betwixt trayelling expeditut and tnipecii^ as 
these two militaiy phrases were understood at Mariwohal 
College, Aberdeen. The sole answer of the motmtaineer was 
to lay his hand on the soldier's aim and point backward in the 
direction of the wind. Dalgetty could spy nothing, for evening 
was closing fast and they were at the bo^m of a dariL rarine. 
But at length he could distinctly hear at a distance the solenm 
toll of a large belL 

' That^' said he^ 'must be the alaim^-the storm-dlook, as the 
Germans call it.' 

'It strikes the hour of your death,* answered Banald, 
'unless you can accompany me a little farther. For ereiy toll 
of that bell a brave man has yielded up his souL' 

'Truly, Banald, my trusty friend,' said Dalgettyi 'I will 
not deny that the case may be soon my own; for I am so 
f orf oughten — ^beii^, as I explained to you, impedittu ; for had I 
been expedkuij I mind not pedestrian exercise the flourish of 
a fife — that I think I had better ensconce myself in one of these 
bushes and even lie quiet there to abide what fortune Qod shall 
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send me. I entreat you, mine honest Mend Ranald, to shift 
for youreelf , and leave me to my f ortune, as the Lion of the 
North, the immortal Gustayus Adolphus, my never-to-be- 
forgotten master — whom yon must surely have heard of, 
Ranald, though you may have heard of no one else — said to 
Francis Albert^ Duke of Saxe-Lauenburgh, when he was 
mortally wounded on the plains of Lutsen. Neither despair 
altogether of my safety, Ranald, seeing I have been in as great 
pincdies as this in Germany ; more especially, I remember me, 
that at the fatal battle of Nerling — ^after which I changed 
service—^' 

'If you woidd save your father's son's breath to help his 
ehOd out of trouble, instead of wasting it upon the tales of 
seannachies,' said Ranald, who now grew impatient of the 
Captain's loquacity, 'or if your feet could travel as fast as 
your tongue, you might yet lay your head on an imbloody 
pillow to-night.' 

' Somethmg there is like military skill in that^ replied the 
Captain, 'although wantonly and irreverently spoken to an 
officer ai rank. But I hold it good to pardon such freedoms on 
a march, in respect of the Satumalian license indulged in such 
cases to the troops of all nations. And now, resume thine 
office, friend Ranald, in respect I am well-breathed ; or, to be 
more plain, / prcB^ aequar^ as we used to say at Marischal 
College.' 

Comprehending his meaning rather from his motions than 
his language, the Son of the Mist again led the way, with an 
unerring predsion that looked like mstinct, through a variety 
of ground the most difficult and broken that could well be 
imagined. Dragging along his ponderous boots, encumbered 
with thigh-pieces, gauntlets, coridet^ and back-piece, not to 
mention the buff jerkin which he wore under all these arms, 
talking of his former exploits the whole way, though Ranald 
paid not the slightest attention to him, Captain Dalgetty 
contrived to follow his guide a considerable roaoe farther, 
when the deep-mouthed laying of a hound was heard coming 
down the wind, as if opening on the scent of its prey. 

'Black hound,' said Rwald, 'whose throat never boded 
good to a Child of the Mist^ ill fortune to her who littered 
thee 1 hast thou already found our trace 1 But thou art too 
late, swart hound of darkness, and the deer has gained the 
herd.' 

So saying, he whistled veiy softly, and was answered in a 
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tone equally low fiom the top €i a jmuss, up which they had 
for Bome time been aaoending. Mending their paoe, they 
reached the top, where the moon, which had now risen 
bright and clear, showed to Dalgetty a party of ten or twelve 
Highlanders, and about aa many women and children, by 
whom Ranald MacEagh was received with such transports 
of joy aa made his companion easily sensible that those by 
whom he was sunounded must of course be Children of the 
Mist. The place which they occupied well suited their name 
and habits. It was a beetling crag, round which winded a 
very narrow and broken footpaUi, commanded in various pLacea 
by the position which they held. 

Ranald spoke anxiously and hastily to the children of his 
tribe, and the men came one by one to shake hands with 
Dalgetty, while the women, clunorous in their gratitttde^ 
pressed round to kiss even the hem of his garment. 

'They plight their faith to you,' said Ranald MacEagh, 
'for requital of the good deed you have done to the tribe 
this day.' 

< Enough said, Ranald,' answered the soldier — 'enough said. 
Tell them I love not this shaking of hands — it confuses ranks 
and degrees in militaiy service ; and as to kissing of gauntlets, 
puldrons, and the like^ I remember that the immortal Gustavus, 
as he rode through the streets of Nuremberg, being thus wor- 
shipped by the populace — being doubtless i^ more worthy 
of it than a poor though honourable cavalier like myself — 
did say unto them, in the way of rebuke, "If you idolise 
me thus like a god, who shall assure you that the venge- 
ance of Heaven will not soon prove me to be a mortal 1" 
And so here, I suppose, you intend to make a stand against 
your followers, Ranald — vaio a DioB, as the Spaniard says! 
A very pret^ position, as pretty a position for a small peloton 
of men as I have seen in my service; no enemy can come 
towards it by the road without being at the mercy of cannon 
and musket. But then, Ranald, my trusty comrade, you have 
no cannon, I dare to aver, and I do not see that any of these 
fellows have muskets either. So with what artiUeiy you pro- 
pose making good the pass, before you come to hand blows^ 
truly, Rauald, it passeth my apprehension.' 

' With the weapons and widi the courage of our fathers,' 
said MacEagh ; and made the Captain observe that the men €^ 
his party were armed with bows and airows. 

'Bows and anows!' exclaimed Dalgetty; 'ha! ha! ha! 
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have we Bobin Hood and litde John back again f Bowb and 
anowB ! why, the sight has not been seen in oivilised war for 
a hundred years. Bows and anowsl and why not weavers^ 
beams, as in the days of Qoliah f Ah 1 that Dugald Dalgetty 
of Dmmthwacket diould live to see men fight with bows and 
arrows ) The immortal Gnstavos would never haye believed it^ 
nor Wallensteiny nor Butler, nor old Tilly. Well, Banald, 
a oat oan have but its daws ; since bows and arrows are the 
word, e'en let us make the best of it. Only, as I do not under- 
stand the scope and range of such old-iaahioned artiUeiy, you 
must make the best disposition you can out of your own head; 
for my taking the oonmiand, whilk I would have gladly done 
had you been to fight with any Christian weapons, is out of the 
question when you are to combat like quiverod Numidians. I 
wiU, however, play my part with my pistols in the approaching 
melley, in reiq)ect my carabine unhappily remains at Gustavus's 
saddle. My service and thanks to you,' he continued, addres»- 
ing a mountaineer who offered him a bow ; 'Dugald Dalgetty 
may say of himself, as he learned at Marischal College — 

Kon eget MaariB jacnlis, n6C|iie aron, 

Keo Tenenatis gravid* sagittw, 
Aaoe, phaietra; 

whilk is to say ^ 

Ranald MaoEagh a second time imposed silence on the talk- 
ative commander as before, by pullii^ his sleeve and pointing 
down the pass. The bay of the bloodhound was now approach- 
ing nearer and nearer, and they could hear the voices of sevenl 
persons who accompanied the animal, and hallooed to each 
other as they disponed occasionally, either in the hurry of 
their advance or in order to search more accurately the thidcets 
as they came along. They were obviously drawing nearer and 
nearer eveiy moment. MacEagh, in the meantime^ proposed to 
Captain Dalgetty to disencumbcor himself of his armour, and 
gave him to understand that the women should transport it to 
a place of safety. 

'I crave your pardon, sir,' said Dalgetty, ' such is not the 
rule of our foreign service; in respect I remember the regiment 
of Finland cuiraasierB reprimanded, and their kettle-drums 
taken from them, by the inmiortal Qustavus, because they had 
assumed the permission to march without their corslets, and 
to leave them with the ba^E^tge. Neither did they strike kettle- 
drums again at the head of that famous regiment until they 
behaved themselves so notably at the field of Leipeic ; a lesson 
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whilk is not to be fdrgotten, any more than that exdamatioa 
of the immortal GuatayuBi '^Now ihall I know if my offioers 
loTe me, by their putting on their annoor ; sinoe^ if my offioera 
are slain, who shall lead my aoldien into Tictoiyf" ^eyerthe- 
lesS) friend Banald, this is without prejudice to my being rid 
of these somewhat heavy boots, providing I can obtain any 
other suooedaneimi; for I presume not to say that my bare 
soles are fortified so as to eiKlure the flints and thorns, as seems 
to be the case with your followers.' 

To rid the Captain of his cumbrous greaves and case his 
feet in a pair of brogues made out of deerakin, which a High* 
lander stripped off for his accommodation, was the work of a 
minute, and Dalgetty found himself much listened by the 
exchange. He was in the act of reconmiending to Ranald Mao- 
Eagh to send two or three of his followers a little lower to 
reconnoitre the pass, and, at the same time^ somewhat to extend 
his front, placing two detached archers at each flank bv way 
of poets ci observation, when the near cry of the bound 
apprised them that the pursuers were at the bottom of l^e 
pass. All was then dead sUence ; for, loquacious as he was on 
other occasions. Captain Dalgetty knew well the necessity of 
an ambush keepmg itself under covert. 

The moon gleamed on the broken pathway and on the 
projecting diffii of rock round which it winded, its light inter- 
cepted here and there by the brandies of bushes and dwarf 
trees, which, finding nourishment in the crevices of the rocks^ 
in some places overahadowed the brow and ledge of the pred* 
pice. Below, a thick copsewood lay in deep and dark shadow, 
somewhat resembling the billows of a half-seen ocean. From 
the bosom of that darkness, and dose to the bottom of the 
predpice, the hound was heard at intervals baying fearfully, 
sounds whidi were redoubled by the edioes of the woods ainl 
rocks around. At intervals these sunk into deep silence, 
interrupted only by the plashing noise of a small runnd of 
water, which partly fell from the rock, partly found a more 
silent passage to the bottom along its projecting surface. 
Voices of men were also heard in stifled converse below; it 
seemed as if the pursuers had not discovered the narrow path 
which led to the top €i the rock, or that^ having discovered it, 
the peril of the ascent^ joined to the imperfect light and the 
uncertainty whether it might not be defended, made them 
hedtate to attempt it. 

At length a shadowy figure was seen, which laised itself up 
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from the abyss (d darkness below, and, emergiiig into the pale 
moontight^ began oaationsly and slowly to ascend the rocky 
path. The outline was so distinctly marked that Captain 
Dalgetty could discover not only the perscm of a Higl)Jlander» 
but the long gun which he oanied in his hand, and tike plume 
of feathers wUdi decorated his bonnet * Tammd ieifim I that 
I should say so, and so like to be near my latter end 1 ' ejacu- 
lated the Captahi, but under his breath, 'what will become of 
us now they haye brought musketry to encounter our axohersl* 

But just as the pursuer had attained a projecting piece of 
rock about half-way up the ascent, and, pausin|^ made a signal 
for those who were still at the bottom to follow him, an arrow 
whisUed from the bow of one of the Children of the Mist, and 
transBxed him with so fatal a wound that, without a single 
efRnt to save himself, he lost his balance and fell headlong 
from the diff on wliich he stood into the darkness below. 
The crash of the bou^^ which received him, and the heavy 
sound of his fall from thence to the ground, was followed by 
a cry of horror and surprise which burst from his fcdlowers. 
The Children of the Idist^ encouraged in proportion to the 
alarm this first success had caused among the pursuers, echoed 
back the clamour with a loud and shiffl yell of exultation, 
and, showing themselves on the brow of Uie precipice, with 
wild cries and vindictive gestures, endeavoured to impress on 
their enemies a sense at once of their courage^ their numbers, 
and their state of defence. Even Captain Dalgetty's military 
prudence did not prevent his rising up and ealUng out to 
Banald, more loud than prudence warranted, * Cotroooo^ comrade, 
as the Spaniard says 1 The long bow fdr ever 1 In my poor 
apprehension now, were you to order a file to advance and 
take position ' 

'The Sassenach 1' cried a voice from beneath; 'mark the 
Sassenach sidier 1 I see the glitter ol his breastplate.' At the 
same time three muskets were discharged ; and while one ball 
rattled against the corslet of proo^ to the strength of which 
our valiant Captain had been more than once indebted for his 
life, another penetrated the armour which covered the front 
of his left thigh, and stretched him on the ground. Ranald 
instantly seised him in his anns and bore him back from the 
edge of the precipice, while he dolefuUy ejaculated, ' I always 
told the immortal Gustavus, Wallenstein, TiUy, and other men 
of the sword, that, in my poor mind, taslets ought to be made 
musket-proof.' 
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With two or tiiree earnest words in Gaelio, MacKngh oom- 
mended the wounded man to the chaige of the females, who 
were in the rear of his little party, and was then about to 
return to the contest. But Dalgetty detained him, grasping a 
firm hold of his plaid. — 'I know not how this matter may 
end, but I request you will inf onn Mootroee that I died like 
a follower of the immortal Gustavus; and I pray you, take 
heed how you quit your present strength, eyen lor the purpose 
of pursuing tiie enemy, if you gain any adYantage---€uid — 
and ' 

Here Dalgetty's breath and eyesight b^gan to fail him 
through loss of blood, and MaoEagh, arailing himself of this 
oiroumstanoe, extricated from his grasp the end of his own 
mantle and substituted that of a female, by which the Captain 
held stoutly, thereby securing, as he conoeiYed, the ouUaVs 
attention to the military instructions which he continued to 
pour forth while he had any breath to utter them, though 
they became gradually more and more incoherent. — 'Ai^ 
comrade^ you iiill be sure to keep your musketeers in advance 
of your stand of pikes, Lodhaber axes, and two-handed swords. 
Staud fast, dragoons, on the left flank 1 Where was I f Ay, 
and, Banald, if ye be minded to retreat, leave some lighted 
matches burning on the brandies of the trees ; it shows as if 
they were lined with shot. But I f ciget, ye have no match- 
locks nor habeigeoDs, only bows and anows — ^bows and arrows! 
hal hal hal' 

Here the Captain sunk back in an exhausted condition, 
altogether unable to resist the sense of the ludicrous whidi, as 
a modon man-at-arms, he connected with the idea of these 
ancient weapons of war. It was a long time ere he recovered 
his senses ; and, in the meantime^ we leave him in the care of 
the Daughten of the Mist; nurses as kind and attentive in 
reality as tibey ware wild and unooutfa in outward appearance. 



CHAPTEB XV 

Bat if no fiiitfilww aotioii stain 

Thy trae and oonstent word, 
111 make thee fiunous by my pen. 

And glorioua by my swora. 

in Beire thee in aneh noble ways 

Aa ne'er were known before ; 
111 debk and orown thy head with bay% 

And love thee more and more. 

Montbobb'b Idna, 

Wi must now leaye, with whatever regret, the valiant Captain 
Dalgetty to recoyer of his wounds or otherwise as fate shall 
determine, in order briefly to trace the militaiy operatloDS of 
Montrose, worthy as they are of a more important page and a 
better historian. By the assistance of the Chieftains whom we 
have oommemoratedy and more espedaUy by the junction of 
the Murrays, Stewarts, and other clans of Athole, which were 
peculiarly seedous in the royal cause, he soon assembled an 
army of two or three thousand Highlanders, to whom he 
successfully united the Irish under Colkitto. This last leader, 
who^ to the great embarrassment of Milton's ccMnmentatois^ is 
commemorated in one of that great poet's sonnets,* was pro- 

Grly named Alister or Alexander MfDonneU, by birth a Scottish 
iesman, and related to the Earl of Antrim, to whose patronage 
he owed the command assigned him in the Irish troops. In 
many respects he merited this distinction. He was bniTe to 
intrepidity, and almost to insensibility, yeiy strong and aotiye 
in person, completely master of his weapons, and always ready 
to show the example in the extremity (k dagger. To counter- 
balance these good qualities, it must be recorded that he was 
inexperienced in military tactics, and of a jealous and presump- 
tuous disposition, which often lost to Montrose the fruits of 
Colkitto's gallantry. Tet such is the predominance of outward 

* See xnton on flie Scotch. Note t. 
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personal qualities in the eyes of a wild people, that the feats of 
strength and ooorage shown by this champion seem to have 
made a stronger impression upon the minds of the Highlanders 
than the mUitaiy skill and chiyahous spirit of &e great 
Marquis of Montrose. Numerous traditionB are still preserved 
in the Highland glens oonoeming Alister McDonnell, though 
the name of Montrose is rarely mentioned among them. 

The point upon which Montzose finally assembled his little 
army was in Strath-Earn, on the veige of the Highlands 
of Perthshire^ so as to menace the prindpal town of that 
county. 

His enemies were not unprepared for his reception. Aigyle, 
at the head of his Highlanders, was dogging the steps of the 
Irish from the west to the east^ and by force, fear, or influence 
had collected an army nearly sufficient to haye giyen battle to 
that under Montrose. The Lowlands were also prepared, for 
reasons which we assigned at the beginning of this tale. A 
body of six thousand infantry and six or seyen thousand 
cayaliy, which profanely assumed the title of Ckid's army, had 
been hastily assembled from the shires of Fife, Angus, Perth, 
Stirling, and the neighbouring counties. A much less force in 
former times, nay, eyen in the preceding reign, would haye 
been suffident to haye secured the Lowlands against a more 
formidable descent of Highlanden than those united imder 
Montrose; but times had changed strangely within the last half- 
century. Before that period the Lowlanders were as constantly 
engaged in war as the mountaineers, and were incomparably 
better disciplined and aimed. The fayourite Scottish order of 
battle somewhat resembled the Macedonian phalanx. Their 
infantry formed a compact body, armed with long spears, 
impenetrable eyen to the men-ftt^oms of the age, though well 
mounted and arrayed in complete proof. It may easily be 
conceiyed, therefore, that their ranks could not be broken by 
the disorderly charge of Highland in&mtry aimed for dose 
combat only with swoids, and ill fumished with missilie 
weapons, and haying no artillery whateyer. 

This habit of fight was in a great measure changed by the 
introduction of miukets into the Scottish LowLi^ service, 
which, not being as yet combined with the bayonet^ was a 
formidable weapon at a distance, but gave no assurance against 
the enemy who rushed on to dose quarters. The pike, indeed, 
was not wholly disused in the Scottish army; but it was no 
longer the favourite weapouj nor was it relied upon as formeriy 
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by those in whose hands it was placed ; insomnch that Daniel 
Lupton, a taotioian of the day, has written a book expressly 
upon the superiority of the musket. This change oonunenoed 
as early as the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, whose marohes were 
made with such rapidity that the pike was yeiy soon thrown 
aside in his army and exchanged for firearms. A circumstance 
which necessarily accompanied this change, as well as the 
establishment of standing aimies, whereby war became a trade^ 
was the introduction of a laborious and complicated system of 
discipline, combining a yariety of words of command with 
corresponding operations and manoouyres, the neglect of anyone 
of whidi was sure to throw the whole into confusion. War, 
therefore, as practised among most nations of Europe^ had 
assumed much more than f onnerly the character of a profession 
or mystery, to which previous practice and experience were in- 
dispensable requisites. Such was the natural consequence of 
standing annies, which had almost eveiywhere, and ptfticularly 
in the long German wars, superseded what may be called the 
natural discipline of the f eudid militia. 

The Scottish Lowland militia, therefore, laboured under a 
double disadvantage when opposed to Highlanders. They were 
divested of the spear, a weapon which, in the hands of their 
ancestors, had so oft^ repelled the impetuous assaults of the 
mountaineer; and they were subjected to a new and compli- 
cated species of discipline, well adapted, perhaps, to the use of 
regular troops, who could be rendered completely masters of it^ 
but tending only to confuse the ranks of citixen soldiers, by 
whom it was rarely practised, and imperfectly understood. So 
much has been done in our own time in bringing back tactics 
to their first principles, and in getting rid of the pedantry of 
war, that it is easy for us to estimate the disadvantages under 
which a half-trained militia laboured, who were taught to con- 
sider success as depending upon their exercising with precisiim 
a system ci tactics which tiiey probably only so Ux oompre* 
heiMled as to find out when they were wrong, but without the 
power of getting right again. Neither can it be denied that» 
in the material points of military habits and warlike spirit, the 
Lowlanders of the 17th centuiy had sunk far beneath their 
Highland countiymen. 

From the earliest period down to the Union of the Crowns^ 
the whole kingdom of Scotland, Lowlands as well as Highlands, 
had been the constant scene of war, foreign and domestic ; and 
there was probably scarce ooe of its hardy inhabitants, between 
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the age of sizteeQ and aixtj, who was not aa wilUng hi pomt of 
fact aa he waa liteially hoimd m lav to aaaume anna at the 
first call of his liege loid or of a royal prodamatkxD. The law 
remained the same in 1645 as a hundred years before,. but 
the raoe of those subjected to it had been bred up under 
veiy difforent feelings. They had sat in quiet mider their 
vine and under their fig-treci and a call to battle inydyed 
a change of life as new as it was disagreeable. Such of 
them, also^ who lived near unto the Highlands were in con- 
tinual and disadvantageous contact with the restless inhabit- 
ants of those mountains, by whom their oatde were driven 
oS, their dwellingB plunderedi and their persons insulted, and 
who had acquired over them that sort of superiority ariidng 
from a constant system of aggression. The Lowlanders who 
lay more remote^ and out €i reach of these depredations, were 
influenced by the exaggerated reports circulated concerning the 
Highlanders, whom, as totally differing in laws, language, and 
drMS, they were induced to regard as a nation of savages, 
equally void of fear and of humanity. These various pre* 
possessions, joined to the less warlike habits of the Lowlanders, 
and their imperfect knowledge of the new and complicated 
system of discipline for which they had exchanged their natural 
mode of fighting, placed them at great dinidvantage when 
opposed to the Highlander in the field of battle. The 
mountaineers, on the contrary, with the arms and courage of 
their fathers, possessed also their simple and natural system of 
tactics, and bore down with the fullest confidence upon an 
enemy to whom anythii^ they had been taught of discipline 
was, Uke Saul's armour upon David, a hindecance rather tlum a 
help, 'because they had not proved it.' 

It was with such disadvantages on the one side, and such 
advantages on the other to counterbalance the difference of 
superior numbers and the presence of artillery and cavalry, 
that Montrose encountered the aimy of Lord Mcho upon the 
field of Tippermuir. The Presbyteoian clergy had not been 
wanting in their efforts to rouse the spirit of their f oUowers ; 
and one of them, who harangued the troops on the very day of 
battle, hesitated not to say that, if ever God spoke by his 
mouth, he promised them, in His name, that day a great and 
assured victory. The cavalry and artillery were also reckoned 
sure warrants of success, as the novelty of their attack had 
upon former occasions been very discouraging to the Highlanders. 
The place of meeting was an open heatii, and the ground 
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afforded little advantage to either party, except that it allonRred 
the hone of the Gorenanteni to act wiUi effect 

A battle upon which so much depended was never more 
easfly decided. The Lowland cavalry made a show of chargii^ ; 
but^ whether thrown into disorder by the fire of musketry, or 
deterred by a disaflfection to the service said to have prevailed 
among the gentlemen, they made no impression on the High- 
landers whatever, and recoiled in disorder from ranks which 
had neither bayonets nor pikes to protect them. Montrose 
saw and instantly availed himself of this advantage. He 
ordered his whole army to charge, which they performed with 
the wild and desperate valour peooliar to mountaineers. One 
officer of the Covenanters alone, trained in the Italian wars, 
made a desperate defence upon the right wing. In every 
other point their line was penetrated at the first onset ; and 
this advantage once obtained, the Lowlanders were utterly 
unable to contend at dose quarters with their more agile and 
athletic enemies. Many were slain on the field, and such a 
number in the pursuit that above one-third of the Covenanters 
were reported to have fallen ; in whidk number, however, must 
be computed a great many Uit burgesses who broke their wind 
in the fli^t^ and thus died without stroke of sword.* 

The victors obtained possession of Perth, and obtained 
connderable sums of money, aa well aa ample supplies of arms 
and ammunition. But those advantages were to be balanced 
against an almost insurmountable inconvenience that uniformly 
attended a Highland army. The dans could be in no respect 
induced to consider themisdves as regular soldiers, or to act 
as such. Even so kte as the year 1745-46, when the Chevalier 
Charles Edward, by way of making an example^ caused a soldier 
to be diot for desertion, the Highlandere, who composed his 
army, were a£footed as much hv indignation as by fear. They 
could not conceiye any piindple of justice upon which a man's 
life could be taken for merely going home when it did not 
suit him to remain longer with the army. Such had been the 
uniform practice of their fathers. When a battle was over the 
campaign was, in their ofnnion, ended: if it was lost, they 
sought safety in their mountains; if won, they returned there 
to secure their booty. At other times they had their cattle 
to look after, and their harvests to sow or reap^ without which 
their families would have peridied for want. In either case^ 
there was an end of their services for the time ; and though 

v 19 
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they wero easily enough leoalled by the proapeet of freeh 
adyentuxee and more plunder, yet the opportonity of Baooess 
was, in the meantime^ lost, and ooold not afterwaida be re- 
covered* This oiroumBtanoe aervea to ahowy eren if histoiy 
had not made ua aoqnainted with the aame faoti that the 
HigUanderB had never bean aooiutomed to make war with 
the view of permanent oonqueat^ but only with the hope of 
deriving temporary advantage, or deciding some immediate 
quairaL It also explains the reason why Montrose^ with all 
his splendid successes, never obtained any secore or permanent 
footing in the Lowlands, and why even those Lowland noble- 
men and gentlemen who were indined to the royal cause 
showed diffidence and relnotance to join an army of a character 
so desultory and irregular as might lead them at all times to 
apprehend that the Highlanders, securing themselves by a 
retreat to their mountains, would leave whatever Lowlsnden 
might have joined them to the mercy of an oflfended and pre- 
dominant enemy. The same consideration will also serve to 
account for the sudden marohes whidi Montrose was obliged 
to undertake in order to recruit his anny in the mountains, 
and for the rapid changes of fortune by which we often find 
him obliged to retreat from before those enemies over whom 
he had recently been victorious. If there should be any who 
read these tales for any further purpose than that of immediate 
amuaementi they will find these remarks not unworthy <rf their 
zecollection. 

It was owing to such causes, the slackness of the Lowland 
loyalists and the temporary desertion of his Highland fbllowersy 
that Montrose found himself, even after the deoisive victory of 
Tippennuir, in no condition to face the second army with which 
Axgyle advanced npon him from the westward* Li this emer- 
gency, supplying by velocity the want ol strength, he moved 
suddenly from Pertfi to DuSodee, and, heang refused admission 
into that town, fell northward upon Aberdeen, where he expected 
to be joined by the Gordons and other loyaliiits. But the seal 
of these gentlemen was, for the time^ e£fectually bridled by a 
large body of Covenanters, commanded by the Lord Burleigh, 
and.supposed to amount to three thousand men. These Mon- 
trose Ixddly attacked with half tiieir number. The battle was 
fought under the walls of the city, and the resolute valour of 
Montrose's followers was again successful against eveiy dis- 
advantage. 

But it was the fate of this great commander always to gain 
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the glory, but seldom to reap the fruits of viotory. He had 
Boaroely tune to repoae his small aimy in Aberdeen, ere he 
found, on the one hand, that the Gordons were likely to be de- 
terred from joining him, by the reasons we have mentioned, 
with some others peculiar to thdr ohief, the Marquis of Huntly; 
on the other hand, Argyle, whose forces had been augmented 
by those of several Lowland noblemen, advanced towards Mon- 
trose at the head of an army mudi larger than he had yet 
had to cope with. These troops moved, indeed, with slowness 
oonesponding to the cautious character of their commander; 
but even that caution rendered Axgyle's approach formidable, 
sinoe his veiy advance implied that he was at the head of an 
army irresistibly superior. 

There remained one mode of retreat opesa to Montrose, and 
he adopted it. He threw himself into the Highlands, where he 
could set pursuit at defiance, and where he was sure, in every 
glen, to recover those recruits who had left his standard to 
deposit tiieir booty in their native fastnesses. It was thus 
that the singular character of the aimv which Montrose com- 
manded, whHe, on the one hand, it rendered his victory in some 
degree nugatory, enabled him, on the other, under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances, to secure his retreat^ recruit his 
forces, and render himself more formidable than ever to the 
enemy before whom he had lately been unable to make a stand. 

On the present occasion he tluew himself into Badenoch, and 
rapidly traversing that district, as well as the neighbouring 
country of Athole, he alarmed the Covenanters by successive 
attacks upon various unexpected points, and spread such 
general dismay that repeated orders were despatched by the 
Parliament to Aigyle^ their commander, to engage and dL4>er8e 
Montrose at all rates. 

These commands from his superiors neither suited the 
haughty spirit nor the temporising and cautious policy of the 
nobleman to whom they were addressed. He paid, accordingly, 
no regard to them, but limited his efibrts to intrigues among 
Montrose's few Lowland followers, many of whom had become 
disgusted with the prospect of a Highland campaign, which 
exposed their persons to intolerable fatigue and left their 
estates at the Covenanters' mercy. Accordingly, several of 
them left Montrose's camp at this period. He was joined, how- 
ever, by a body of forces of more congenial spirit^ and for 
better adapted to the situation in which he found himself. 
This reinforcement consisted of a large body of Highlanders, 
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whom Oolkitto^ deqMtdhed for that pmpoM^ had levied in 
Aigyleshife. Among the most diirtangniiihed was John of 
Moidart^ oalled the Captain of Clan Banald, with the Stewarts 
of Appin, the Ckn Oiegor, the Ckn M^Nab^ and other tribes 
of inferior distinction. By these means Montrose's aimy was 
so fomidably increased that Aigyle cared no longer to remain 
in tiie command of that opposed to him, but returned to Edin- 
buigh, and there threw up his oommiiwlon, under pretence that 
his army was not supplied with reinf oroements and prcmsions 
in the manner in whioh they ought to haye been. From thence 
the Marquis returned to XnTerary, there^ in full seonrityy to 
gorem his feudal vassals and patriarchal foUowecSi ana to 
repose himself in safety on the faith of the dan proverii already 
quoted — 'It is a far ay to Lodhow.' 



CHAPTER XVI 

Sofih moantaina Bteep» tnoh cnggy biDB, 

His army on one side inokMe : 
TIm othflT side, mat gtiedy gUla 

Did fenoe witn fenny mire and iikm» 

Whioli when the Earl understood. 

He connoil orayed of captains ail, 
Who bade set forth with moamftil mood. 

And take such fortune as would foU. 

FkMmk FieU on AneimU IVwm. 

MoMTBOBi had now a splendid career in his viewi provided he 
oould obtain the consent of his gallant bnt deeiiltoiy troops 
and their independent chieftains. The Lowlands lay open before 
him without an army adequate to check his career; lorAigyle's 
followers had left the Ooyenanters' host when their master 
threw up his commission, and many other troops, tired of the 
war, had taken the same of^Kurtuni^ to disband themselyes. 
By descending Strath Tay, therefore^ one of the most oonyenient 
passes from the Highlands, Montrose had only to present him- 
self in the Lowlands in order to rouse the dumbOTing spirit of 
chiyaliy and of loyalty which animated the gentlemen to the 
north ol the Forth. The possession of these districts, with or 
without a yiotory, would giye him the command of a wealthy 
and fertile part of the kingdom, and would enable him, by 
regular pay, to place his army on a more permanent footing, to 
penetrate as far as the capital, periiaps from thence to the 
Border, where he deemed it possible to communicate with the 
yet unsubdued forces of King C^iarles. 

Sudi was the plan of operations by which the truest gloiy 
was to be acquired and the most important success ensured for 
the royal cause. Accordingly it did not escape the ambitious 
and daring spirit of him whose sendees had already ao- 
quired him the title of the Great Marquis. But other motiyes 
actuated many of his followers, and perhaps were not with- 
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out their secret and unacknowledged influence upon his own 
feelings. 

The Western Chiefisi in Montrose's anny, almost to a man, 
regarded the Marquis of Argyle as the most direct and proper 
object of hostilities. Almost all of them had felt his power ; 
almost all, in withdmwing their f encible men from their own 
glens, left their families and property exposed to his venge- 
ance; all, without exception, were desirous of diminishing his 
sovereignty ; and most of them lay so near his territories that 
they might reasonably hope to be gratified by a share of his spoil. 
To these Chiefs the possession of Inverary and its castle was 
an event infinitely more important and desirable than the 
capture of Edinburgh. The latter event could only affi>rd 
their clansmen a little transitory pay cap plunder ; the former 
ensured to the Chiefs themselves indemnity for the past and 
security for the future. Besides these personal reasons, the 
leaders, who fovoured this opinion, plausibly uiged that^ though, 
at his first descent into the Lowlands, Montrose might be superior 
to the enemy, yet every day's march he made from the hills 
must Himinifth his owu f orccs and expose him to the accumu- 
lated superiority of any army which the Covenanten could 
collect from the Lowland levies and garrisons. On the other 
hand, by crushing Argyle effectually, he would not only permit 
his present western friends to bring out that proportion of their 
forces which they must otherwise leave at home for protection 
of their families ; but^ farther, he would draw to his standard 
several tribes already friendly to his causey but who were 
prevented from joining him by fear of M<3alliun More. 

These arguments, as we have already hinted, found something 
responsive in Montrose's own bosom, not quite consonant with 
the general heroism of hia character. The houses of Argyle 
and Montrose had been, in former times, repeatedly opposed to 
each other in war and in politics, and the superior advantages 
acquired by the former had made them the subject of envy 
and dislike to the neighbouring family, who, conscious of equal 
desert, had not been so richly rewarded. This was not alL 
The existing heads of these rival families had stood in the most 
marked opposition to each other since the commencement of the 
present troubles. 

Montrose, conscious of the superiority of his talents, and of 
having rendered great service to theCovenanters at the b^;inning 
of the war, had expected from that party the supereminence of 
council and command which they judged it safer to entrust to 
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the more lizuited tEuniltieB and more extemoYe power of his 
rhral Argjle. The huTing awarded this pref eienoe was an in- 
jury which Montrose never forgave the Covenanters; and he 
was still less likely to extend his pardon to Argyle^ to whom he 
had been postponed. He was therefore stimulated by every 
feeling of hatred which could aninutte a fiery temper in a fierce 
age to seek for revenge upon the enemy of his house and person ; 
and it is probable tibat these private motives operated not a 
little upon his mind when he found the principal part of his 
followers detenmined rather to undertake an expedition against 
the territories of Axgyle than to take the far more decisive step 
of descending at once into the Lowlands. 

Tet^ whatever temptation Montrose found to cany into efibct 
his attack upon AiOTieshire, he could not easily bring himself 
to renounce the splendid achievement of a descent upon the 
Lowlands. He held more than one council with the principal 
Chiefay combating^ perhaps, his own secret inclination as wdl as 
theirs. He laid before them the extreme difficulty of TWA^wftlimg 
even a Highland army from the eastward into Aigyleshire^ 
through passes scarcely practicable for shepherds and deer- 
stalkers, and over mountains with which even the dans lying 
nearest to them did not pretend to be thoroughly acquainted. 
These difficulties were greatly enhanced by the season of the 
year, which was now advancing towards December, when the 
mountain passes, in themselves so difficulty might be expected 
to be rendered utterly impassable by snow-storms. These 
objections neither satisfied nor silenced the Chiefs, who insisted 
upon their ancient mode of making war, by driving the cattle 
which, according to the Gaelic phrase, 'fed upon &e grass of 
their enemy.^ The coundl was dismissed late at nighty and 
without coming to any decision, excepting that the Chiefs, who 
supported the opinion that Aigyle should be invaded, promised 
to seek out among their followers those who might be most 
capable of undertaking the office of guides upon the expedition. 

Montrose had retired to the cabin which served lum for a 
tent, and stretdied himself upon a bed of dry fern, the only 
place of repose which it afforded. But he courted sleep in 
vain, for the visions of ambition excluded those of Morpheus. 
In one moment he imagined himself displaying the royal banner 
from the reconquered Castle of Edinburgh, detaching assistance 
to a monarch whose crown depended upon his success, and 
receiving in requital all the advantages and preferments which 
could be heaped upon him whom a king del^phteth to honour. 
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At another time this droam, sptondid as it was, faded hefore 
the Tision of gratified yengeanoe and personal triumph over a 
personal enemy. To suiprise Argyle in his stronghold of 
Inyeraiy ; to Grosh in him at once uie rival of his own house 
and the chief support of the Presbyterians; to show the 
Govenanten the difference between the prefened Aigyle and 
the postponed Montrose, was a picture too flattering to feudal 
vengeance to be easily relinquished. 

While he lay thus busied with contradictoiy thoughts and 
feelings, the soldier who stood sentinel upon his quarters 
announced to the Marquis that two persons desired to speak 
with his Excellency. 

'Their names t answered Montrose, 'and the cause of their 
urgency at such a late hourf ' 

On these points the sentmel, who was one of Colkitto'a 
Irishmen, could afibrd his General little information; so that 
Montrose, who at such a period durst refuse access to no one, 
lest he might have been neglecting some important intelligence^ 
gave directions, as a necessaiy precaution, to put the guard 
imder arms, and then prepared to receive his untimely viritoni. 
His groom of the chambers had scarce lighted a pair of torches, 
and Montrose himself had scarce risen from his couch, when 
two men entered, one wearing a Lowland dress of shamoy 
leather, worn almost to tatters ; the other a tall upright old 
Highlander, of a complexion which might be termed iron-grey, 
wasted and worn by frost and tempest. 

'What may be your commands with me, my friends t' said 
the Marquis, fais hand almost unconsciously seeung the butt of 
one of his pistols ; for the period, as well as the time of nighty 
warranted suspicious which the good mien of his visitors was 
not by any means calculated to remove. 

'I pray leave to oongratulate you,' said the Lowlander, 'my 
most noble General and right honourable lord, upon the great 
battles which you have achieved since I had the fortune to 
be detached from you. It was a pretty afiair that tuihde 
at Tippermuir; nevertheless, if I might be permitted to 
counsel ' 

'Before doing so,' said the Marquis, 'will you be pleased to 
let me know who is so kind as to favour me with his opinion t' 

'Truly, my lord,' replied the man, 'I should have hoped 
that was unnecessary, seeing it is not so long since I took on 
in your service^ under promise of a commission as Major, with 
half a doUar of daily pay and half a dollar of arrears ; and I 
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am to trust your loidship has not fargotten my pay as wdl as 
my peraont' 

* My good friend. Major Dalgetty,' said Montrose, who by 
this thne perfectly reooUected his man, *yoa must consider 
what important things have happened to pat my friends' fooes 
out of my memory, besides this imperfect light; but all condi- 
tions shall be kept And what news from Argyleshire, my 
good Majort We have long given you up for losti and I was 
now preparing to take the most signal vengeance upon the old 
fox who infrii^ged the law of arms in your person.' 

^Troly, my noble lord,' said Dalgetty, 'I have no desire that 
my return should put any stop to so proper and becoming an 
intention ; verily it is in no shape in the £arl of Argyle's favour 
or mercy that I now stand before you, and I shall be no inter- 
cessor for him. But my escape ie, under Heaven, and the 
excellent dexterity which, as an old and accomplished cavalier, 
I displayed in effecting tbe samo— I say, under these, it is owing 
to the assistance of this old Highlander, whom I venture to 
recommend to your lordship's special favour, as the instrument 
of saving your lordship's to command, DugaU Dalgetty of 
Drumthwadiet.' 

'A thankworthy service,' said the Marqnis, gravely, 'which 
shall certainly be reqtuted in the manner it deserves.' 

'Kneel down, Ranald,' said Major Dalgetty, as we must now 
call him — ' kneel down and kiss his Excellency's hand.' 

The prescribed form of acknowledgment not being according 
to the custom of Ranald's country, he contented himself with 
folding his arms on his bosom and making a low inclination of 
his head. 

'This poor man, my lord,' said Major Dalgetty, continuing 
his speech with a dignified air of protection towards Ranald 
MacEagh, 'has strained all his slender means to defend my 
person from mine enemies, although having no better weapons 
of a missile sort than bows and arrows^ whilk your lordship wiD 
hardly believe.' 

'Ton will see a great many such weapons in my camp,' said 
Montrose, 'and we find them serviceable.'''^ 

'Serviceable, my lord!' said Dalgetty; 'I trust your lord- 
ship will permit me to be surprised. Bows and anows! I 
trust you will forgive my recommending the substitution of 
muskets, the first convenient opportunity. But besides defend- 
ing me, this honest Highlander also was at the pains of curing 

* See Bom and Arrowi. Vote S. 
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me, in respeot that I had got a tonoh of the waza in my retreat^ 
which merits my best requital in this special iatnxluction of 
him to your lordship's notice and protection.' 

'What is your name^ my friendt' said Montroeeb turning to 
the Highhmder. 

'It may not be spoken,' answered the mountaineer. 

'That is to say/ interiMrated Major Dalgetty, 'he desires to 
haye his name conoealedi in respect he hath in f oimer days 
taken a casUe^ skin certain children, and done other things 
whilk, as your good Icwdship knows, are often practised in war 
time, but excite no benevolence towards the perpetrator in the 
friends of those wlio sustain ii^uiy. I haye known, in my 
military experience, many braye cayaliers put to death 1^ 
the boors, simply for haying used military license upon the 
country.' 

'I understand,' said Montrose. 'This person is at feud with 
some of our followers! Let him retire to the court of guard, 
and we will think of the best mode of protecting him.' 

'Ton hear, Banald,' sud Major Dalgetty, with an air of 
superiority, 'his Excellenoy wishes to hdd priyy council with 
me, you must go to the court of guard. He does not know 
where that is^ poor fellow ! he is a young soldier for so old a 
man; I will put him under the charge of a sentinel, and 
return to your lordship incontinent.' He did so^ and returned 
accordingly. 

Mondraise's first inquiry respected the embassy to Inyeraiy ; 
and he listened with attention to Dalgetty's reply, notwitii* 
standing the prolixily of the Major^s narratiye. It required an 
effort from the Marquis to maintain his attention ; but no one 
better knew that^ where information is to be deriyed from the 
report of audi agents as Dalgetty, it can only be obtained by 
Bu^ering them to tell their stosy in theirownway. Accordingly 
the Marquis's patience was at length rewarded. Among other 
spcnis which the. Captain thought himself at liberty to take 
was a packet of Argyle's private papers. These he consigned 
to the hands of his General ; a humour of accounting, however, 
which went no &rther, for I do not understand that he made 
any mention of the puxse of gold which he had appropriated at 
the same time that he made seisure of the papers aforesaid. 
Snatching a torch from the wall, M<mtro8e was in an iostant 
deeply engaged in the perusal of these documents, in which it 
is probable he found something to animat^e his personal reaentr 
ment against his rival Argyle. 
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*Doe8 he not fear met' said he; ^ihen he shall feel me. 
Will he fire my castle of Mugdookt Inyeraty shall raise the 
first smoke. for a guide through the skirts of Strath 
Fillanl' 

Whatever might be Dalgettj's persomd oonoeit, he under- 
stood his business suffidently to guess at Montrose's meaning. 
He instantly interrupted his own prolix narration of the 
skirmish which had taken place, and the wound he had 
reoeiyed in his retreat^ and began to speak to the point 
which he saw interested his General. 

'If/ said he, 'your Excellency wishes to make an infall 
into Argyleahire, this poor man, Ranald, of whom I told you, 
together with his children and companions, know every pass 
into that land, both leading from the east and from the 
north.' 

'Indeed 1 ' said Montrose ; 'what reason have you to believe 
their knowledge so extensive f 

'So please your Excellency,' answered Dalgetty, 'during 
the weeks that I remained with them for cure of my wound, 
they were repeatedly obliged to shift their quarters, in respect 
of Aigyle's repeated attempts to repossess himself of the per- 
son of an officer who was honoured with your Excellency's con- 
fidence ; so that I had occasion to admire the singular dexterity 
and knowledge of the face of the country wiUi which they 
alternately achieved their retreat and their advance; and 
when, at length, I was able to repair to your Excellency's 
standard, this honest simple creature, Ranald MacEagh, guided 
me by paths which my steed Qustavus — ^which your lordship 
may remember — trode with perfect safety, so that I said 
to myself that, where guides, spies, or intelligencers were 
required in a Highland campaign in that western country, 
more expert persons than he and his attendants could not 
possibly be desired.' 

'And can you answer for this man's fidelity)' said Montrose ; 
' what is his name and condition 1 ' 

' He is an outlaw and robber by profession, something also 
of a homicide or murderer,' answered Dalgetty ; ' and by name 
called Ranald MacEagh, whilk signifies, Ranald the Son of 
the Mist.' 

' I should remember something of that name,' said Montrose, 
pausing. ' Did not these Ghildrmi of the Mist perpetrate some 
act of cruelty up(m the M'Aulays t ' 

Major Dalgetty mentioned the circumstance of the murder 
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of the forester, and Mcmtroee's aotiye memory at onoe xeoaUed 
all the oiieomstanoes of the feud. 

* It 18 moflt unlueky/ said Montroeeb 'this mexpiable quarrel 
between these men and the M'Aulajs. Allan has borne him- 
aelf bxavely in these wars, and possesses, by the wild mystery 
of his behayioor and language, so mudi influenoe over the 
minds of his ootmtiymen that the oonseqnences of disobliging 
him might be serious. At the same time, these men being so 
capable of rendering useful service, and being, as you say, 
Major Dalgetty, perfectly trustworthy * 

*I will pledge my pay and arrears, my horse and arms, my 
head and neck, upon their fidelity,' said the Major; 'and your 
Excellency knows that a soldado could say no more for his own 
father.' 

'True,' said Montrose ; 'but as this is a matter of particular 
moment, I would willingly know the grounds of so positive an 
assurance.' 

'Concisely then, my lord,' said the Major, 'not only did 
they disdain to profit by a handsome reward which Argyle 
did me the honour to place upon this poor head of mine, and 
not only did they abstain from pillaging my personal property, 
whilk was to an amount that would have tempted^regular soldiers 
in any seryice of Europe ; and not only did they restore me my 
horse, whilk your EzoeUency knows to be of value, but I could 
not prevail on them to accept one stiver, doit» or maravedi for 
the trouble and expenses of my sick-bed. They actually refused 
my coined money when freely oflfored — a tale seldom to be told 
in a Ghiistian land.' 

'I admit,' said Montrose^ after a moment's reflection, 'that 
their conduct towards you is good evidence of their fidelity ; 
but how to secure against the breaking out of this feudt' He 
paused, and then suddenly added, ' I had foigot I have supped, 
while you. Major, have been travelling by moonlight.' 

He called to his attendants to f^di a stoup of wine and 
some refreshments. Major Dalgetty, who had the appetite of a 
convalescent returned from Highland quarters, needed not any 
pressing to partake of what was set before him, but proceeded 
to despatch his food with such alacrity that the Marquis, filling 
a cup of wine and drinking to his health, could not help re- 
marking that, coarse as the provisions of his camp were, he was 
afraid Major Dalgetty had fared much worse during his excur- 
sion into Argyleshire. 

'Tour Excellency may take your corporal oath upon that,' 
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iaid thie worthy Major, speaking with his month full; 'for 
Axgyle'a bread and water are yet stale and mouldy in my 
leoolleotion, and though they did their beati yet the yianda that 
the Children of the lidst pvooared former poor helpless oreatiirea 
as they were, were so unrefreshful to my body that, when in- 
dosed m my armour, whilk I was fisin to leave behind me for 
expedition's sake^ I rattled thernn like the shriyelled kernel in 
a nut that hath been kept on to a seoond Hallowe'en.' 

*Tou must take the due means to repair these losses, Major 
Dalgetty.' 

'In tnyth,' answered the soldier, 'I shall hardly be able to 
oompass that^ unless my arrears are to be exchanged for present 
pay; for I protest to your Excellency that the three stone 
weight which I have lost were simply raised upon the regidar 
accountings of the States of Holland.' i • 

'In that case,' said the MarqutB,v^yoa are only reduced to 
good marching order. As for the pay, let us once have victory 
— ^victory. Major, and your wishes^ and all our wishes, shall be 
amply fulfilled. Meantime, help yourself to another cup of 
wine.' 

'To your Excellency's health,' said the Major, filling a cup 
to the brim, to show the seal with which he drank the toast, 
'and victory over all our enemies, and particularly over Argyle ! 
I hope to twitch another handful from his beard myself. I 
have had one pluck at it already.' 

'Very true,' answered Montrose; 'but to return to these 
Men of the Mist. You understand, Dalgetty, that their pre- 
sence here^ and the purpose for which we employ them, is a 
secret between you and met' 

Delighted,as Montrose had anticipated, with this maik of his 
General's con^dence, the Major laid his hand upon his nose and 
nodded intelligence. 

'How many may there be of Banald's followerst' continued 
the Marquis. 

'They are reduced, so fiir as I know, to some eight or ten 
men,' answered Major Dalgetty, 'and a few women and 
children.' 

'Where are they nowt' demanded Montrose. 

' In a valley at three miles' distance,' answered the soldier, 
'awaiting your Excellency's conmiand; I judged it not fit to 
bring them to your leaguer without your Excellency's orders.' 

' Tou judged very well,' said Montrose ; ' it would be proper 
that they remain where they are, or seek some more distant 
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place of refuge. I will aend them moneyi though it is a Bcaioe 
aitiole with me at present.' 

'It is quite mmeoessazy,' said Major Dalgetty; 'your Ex* 
cellencj has only to hint that the M'Aulays are going in that 
direotion, and my friends of the Mist will instantly make volte- 
face and go to the right about.' 

'That were scaroe courteous,' said the Marquis. 'Better 
send them a few dollars to purchase them s(Hne cattle for the 
support of the women and children.' 

' They know how to come by their cattle at a for cheaper 
rate^' said the Major; 'but let it be as your Excellency 
wills.' 

'Let Ranald MaoEagh,' said Montrose, ' select one or two of 
his followersi men whom he can trust, and who are capable of 
keeping their own secret and ours ; these, with their diief for 
scotttrmaster^neral, shall serve for our guides. Let them be 
at my tent to-morrow at daybreak, and see, if possible, that 
they neither guess my purpose nor hold any communication 
with eadi other in private. This old man, has he any children t' 

' They have been killed or hanged,' answered the Major, ' to 
the number of a round doien, as I believe ; but he hath left 
one grandchild, a smart and hopeful youth, whom I have noted 
to be never without a pebble in his plaid-nook, to fling at 
whatsoever might come in his way; b^ng a symbol that, like 
David, who was accustomed to sling smooth stones taken from 
the brook, he may afterwards prove an adventurous warrior.' 

'That boy, Major Dalgetty,' said the Marqnis, 'I will have 
to attend upon my own person. I presume he wQl have sense 
enough to keep his name secret)' 

'Tour Ezcellenqy need not fear that,' answered Dalgetty; 
'these Highland imps, from the moment they chip tibe 
shell ' 

'Well,' interrupted Montrose, 'that boy shall be pledge for 
the fidelity of his parent, and if he prove faithful the child's 
preferment iEdiall be his reward. And now. Major Dalgetty, I 
will license your departiue for the night ; to-moirow you will 
introduce this MacEstgh, under any name or character he may 
please to assume. I presume his profession has rendered him 
sufficiently expert in all sort of disguises; or we may admit John 
of Moidart into our schemes, who has sense, practicability, and 
intelligence, and wiQ probably allow this man for a time to be 
disguised as one of his followers. For you, Major, my groom 
of the chambers wQl be your quartermaster for this evening.' 
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Major Dalgetty took his leave with a joyful hearty greatly 
elated with the zeoeption he had met with, and much pleased 
with the penonal mannen of his new General, which, as he 
ezplamed at great length to Banald MacEagh, reminded him 
in many respects of the demeanour of the inmiortal Gustavus 
Adolphua, the Lion of the North, and Bulwaik of the Pro- 
testant Faith. 



CHAPTER XVn 

The mavoh begins in militaiy state, 
And nfttione on his eyes suspended viit ; 
Stem famine goaids the sohtaiy ooast^ 
And winter baiiicades the realms of firost. 
He oomes, nor mat, nor odd, his conrse delay. 

Bt break of day MontroBe reoeived in his cabin <M MacEagh, 
and questioned him long and partioulariy as to the means of 
appxxMkohing the oountry of Ai^le. He made a note of his 
answen, which he compared with those of two of hia followen^ 
whom he introduced as the moat prudent and experienced. 
He found them to correspond in all respects; but, still unsatis- 
fied where precaution was so necessary, the Marquis compared 
the information he had receiyed with that he was able to collect 
from the Chiefs who lay most near to the destined scene of 
inyasion, and being in all respects satisfied of its accuracy, he 
resolved to proceed in full reliance upon it. 

In one point Montrose changed his mind. Having judged 
it unfit to take the boy Kennetii into his own service, lest^ in 
case of his birth being discovered, it should be resented as an 
ofience by the numerous clans who entertained a feudal enmity 
to this devoted family, he requested the Major to take him in 
attendance upon himself; and as he accompanied this request 
with a handsome douceur, under pretence of clothing and 
equipping the lad, this change was agreeable to all parties. 

It was about breakftwt-time when Major Dalgetty, being 
dismissed by Montrose, went in quest of his old acquaintances. 
Lord Menteith and the M'Aulays, to whom he loii^ed to com- 
municate his own adventures, as well as to learn from them 
the particulars of the campaign. It may be imagined he was 
received with great glee by men to whcon the late uniformity 
of their military life had rendered any change of society an 
interesting novelty. Allan M'Aulay alone seemed to reooO 
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from his fonner aoquaintanoe, although, when challenged by 
his brother, he could render no other reason than a reluctance 
to be familiar with one who had been so lately in the company 
of Argyle and other enemies. Major Dalgetty was a little 
alarmed by this sort of instinotiye consciousness which AUan 
seemed to entertain respecting the society he had been lately 
keeping ; he was soon satisBed, howeyer, that the perceptions 
of the seer in this particular were not infallible. 

As Ranald MacEagh was to be placed under Major Dalgettys 
protection and superintendence, it was necessary he should 
present him to those pexsons with whom he was most likely to 
associate. The dress of the old man had, in the meantime, been 
changed from the tartan of his clan to a sort of clothing peculiar 
to the men of the distant Isles, resembling a waistcoat with 
sleeyes, and a petticoat, all made in one piece. This dress was 
laced from top to bottom in fronts and Ixire some resemblance 
to that called polonaise, still worn by children in Scotland of 
the lower rank. The tartan hose and bonnet completed the 
dress, which old men of the last century remembered well to 
haye seen worn by the distant Isleemen who came to the Earl 
of Mar's standard in the year 1715. 

Major Dalgetty, keeping his eye on Allan as he spoke^ 
introduced Banald MacEagh under ihe fictitious name of Ranald 
MacGillihuron in Benbecula, who had escaped with him out of 
Aigyle's prison. He recommended him as a person skilful in 
the arts of the harper and the seannachie, and by no means 
contemptible in the quality of a second-s^hted person or seer. 
While making this exposition, Major Dainty stammered and 
hesitated in a way so unlike tiie usual glib forwardness of his 
manner, that he could not haye failed to haye giyen suspicion 
to Allan M'Aulay, had not that person's whole attention been 
engaged in steadily perusing the features of the person thus 
introduced to him. This steady gaze so much embarrassed 
Ranald MacEagh that his hand was beginning to sink down 
towards his dagger, in expectation of a hostile assault, when 
Allan, suddenly crossing the floor of the hut^ extended his hand 
to him in the way of friendly greeting. They sat down side by 
side and conyersed in a low mysterious tone of yoice. Menteith 
and Angus M'Aulay were not surprised at this, for there pre- 
yailed among the Highlanders who pretended to the second sight 
a sort of freemasonry, which genendly induced them, upon 
meeting, to hold communication with each other on the nature 
and extent of their yisionary experiences. 

y 2o 
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'Does the sight oome gloomy upon your siMtsf ' said Allan 
to his new aoqiiamtanoe. 

'As dark as the shadow upon the moon,' replied Ranald, 
* when she is darkened in her mid-course in heayen, and prophets 
foretell of evil times.' 

'Come hither,' said Allan — 'oome more this way, I would 
oonverse with you apart; for men say that in your distant 
islands the sight is poured forth with more clearness and power 
than upon us who dwell near the Sassenach.' 

While they were plunged into their mystic conference, the 
two English oavalierB ent^:ed the cabin in the highest possible 
spirits, and announced to Angus M'Aulay that oiders had been 
issued that all should hold themselyes in readiness for an 
immediate march to the westward. Having delivered them- 
selves of their news with much glee, they paid their compliments 
to their old acquaintance. Major Dalgetty, whom they instantly 
recognised, and inquired after the health of his charger, Oustavus. 

'I humbly thank you, gentlemen,' answered the soldier, 
' Gustavus is well, though, lUce his master, somewhat barer on 
the ribs than when you offered to relieve me of him at Daror 
linvarach ; and let me assure you that, before you have made 
one or two of those marches which you seem to contemplate 
with so much satisfaction in prospect, you will leave, my good 
knights, some of your Engli^ beef, and probably an English 
horse or two, behind you.' 

Both exclaimed that they cared very little what they found 
or what they left, provided the scene changed from dogging up 
and down Angus and Aberdeenshire in pursuit of an enemy 
who would neither fight nor nm away. 

'If such be the case,' said Angus M'Aulay, 'I must give 
orders to my followers, and make provision too for the safe 
conveyance of Annot Lyle; for an advance into M'Gallum 
More's country will be a farther and fouler road than these 
pinks of Cumbrian knighthood are aware of.' So saying, he 
left the cabin. 

'Annot Lylel' repeated Dalgetty, 'is she following the 
campaign)' 

' Surely,' replied Sir Giles Musgrave, his eye glancing slightly 
from Lord Menteith to Allan M'Aulay ; ' we could neither march 
nor fight> advance nor retreat^ without the influence of the 
Princess of Harps.' 

' The Princess of Broadswords and Targets, I say,' answered 
liis companion ; ' for the Lady of Montrose herself could not 
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be more oourteooaly waited upon: she hae four Highland 
maidena and as many bare-legged gillies to wait upon her 
ofders.' 

* And what wouldyoa have, gentlemen f ' said Allan, turning 
suddenly from the Highlander with whom he was in oonversa- 
tion ; * would you yourselTes have left an innocent female, the 
companioin of your infancy, to die by violenoe or perish by 
ftuninef There is not^ by this time, a roof upon Uie habitation 
of my fathers ; our crops have been destroyed, and our cattle 
have been driven; and you, gentlemen, liaye to bless God 
that, coming from a milder and more ciyilised country, you 
expose only your own lives in this remorseless war, without 
apprehension that your enemies will visit with their vengeance 
the defenceless pledges you may have left behind you.' 

The Englishmen cordially agreed that they had the superi- 
ority in this respect; and the company, now dispersing, went 
each to his several change or occupaticm. 

Allan lingered a moment behind, still questioning the re- 
luctant Banald MaoEagh upon a point ia his supposed visions 
by which he was greatly perplexed. ' Bepeatedly,' he said, 
'have I had the sight of a Gael, who seemed to plunge his 
weapon into the body of Menteitii— of that young nobleman 
in ^e scarlet laced doak who has just now left the bothy. 
But by no effort, though I have gazed till my eyas were almost 
fixed in the sockets, can I discover the lace of diis Highlander, 
or even conjecture who he may be, although his person and air 
seem fiuniliar to me.' * 

'Have you reversed your own plaid,' said Banald, 'accord- 
ing to the rule of the experienced seers in such case Y ' 

'I have,' answered Allan, speaking low, and shuddering as 
if with intmial agony. 

'And in what guise did the phantom then appear to youT 
said Banald 

'With his plaid also reversed,' answered Allan, in the same 
low and convulsed tone. 

'Then be assured,' said Banald, 'that your own hand and 
none other will do tiie deed of which you have witnessed the 
shadow.' 

' So has my anxious soul a hundred times surmised,' replied 
Allan. ' But it is impossible ! Were I to read the recoid in 
the eternal book of &te, I would declare it impossible: we 
are bound by the ties of blood, and by a hundred ties more 

*8wWnttlis. Notocr. 
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intimate ; we have stood side bj side in battle, and our swords 
have reeked with the blood of the same enemies; it is mpossiBLJi 
I should harm him I ' 

'That you will do so/ answered Banald, 'is certain, though 
the cause be hid in the darkness of futurity. Tou say/ he 
continued, suppressing his own emotions with diffionlty, 'that 
side by side you have pursued your prey like bloodhounds; 
have you never seen bloodhounds turn their fangs against 
each other, and fight over the body of a throttled deerf 

' It is false I ' said M'Aulay, starting up, 'these are not the 
forebodings of fate, but the temptation of some'^evil spirit from 
the bottomless pit ! ' So saying, he strode out of the cabin. 

'Thou hast it 1' said the Son of the Mist» looking after him 
with an Mr of exultation; 'the barbed arrow is in thy sidel 
Spirits of the slaughtered, rejoice ! soon shall your murderers' 
swords be dyed in each other's blood.' 

On the succeeding morning all was prepared, and Montrose 
advanced by rapid marches up the river Tay, and poured his 
desultory forces into the romantio vale around the lake of the 
same name, which lies at the head of that river. The inhabit- 
ants were Campbells, not indeed the vassals of Argyle, but of 
the allied and kindred house of Olenorchy, which now bears 
the name of Breadalbane. Being taken by surprise, they were 
totally unprepared for resistance;, and were compelled to be 
passive witnesses of the ravages which took place among their 
flocks and herds. Advancing in this manner to the vale of 
Loch Docharti and laying waste the country around him, 
Montrose reached the most difficult point of his enterprise. 

To a modem army, even with the assistance of the good 
militaiy road which now leads up by Teinedrum to the head of 
Loch Awe, the passage of these extensive wilds would seem a 
task of some difficulty. But at this period, and for long after- 
wards, there was no road or path whatsoever ; and to add to 
the difficulty, the mountains were already covered with snow. 
It was a sublime scene to look up to them, piled in great 
masses, one upon another, the front rank of dawsfing whiteness, 
while those which arose behind them caught a rosy tint from 
the setting of a clear wintry sun. Ben Gruachan, superior in 
magnitude, and seeming the very citadel of the genius of the 
region, rose high above the others, showing his glimmering 
and scathed peak to the distance of many miles. 

The followers of Montrose were men not to be daunted by 
the sublime yet terrible prospect before them. Many of them 
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were of that andent xaoe of Highlanders who not only willingly 
made their oouch in the snow, but considered it as efifeminate 
luxury to use a snowball for a pillow. Plunder and revenge 
lay beyond the frozen mountains which they beheld, and they 
did not permit themselves to be daunted by the (Ufficulty of 
traversing them. Montrose did not allow their spirits time to 
subside. He ordered the pipes to play in the van the ancient 
pibroch* entitled Hoggil nam bo^ etc. (that is, * We come through 
snow-drift to drive the prey*), the shrilling sounds of which 
had often struck the viJes of the Lennox with terror. The 
troops advanced with the nimble alacrity of mountaineers, and 
were soon involved in the dangerous pass, through which 
Banald acted as their guide^ going before them wil£ a select 
party to track out the way. 

Tlie power of man at no time appears more contemptible than 
when it is placed in contrast with scenes of natural terror and 
dignity. The victorious army of Montrose, whose exploits had 
struck tenor into all Scotland, when ascending up this terrific 

Kss, seemed a contemptible handful of stragglers, in the act ci 
ing devoured by the jaws of the mountain, which appeared 
ready to dose upon them. Even Montrose half repented the 
boldness of his attempt^ as he looked down, from tiie summit 
of the first eminence which he attained, upon the scattered 
condition of his small army. The difficulty of getting forward 
was so great that considerable gaps began to occur in the line 
of mardi, and the distance between the van, centre, and rear 
was each moment increased in a degree equaJly incommodious 
and dangerous. It was with great apprehension that Montrose 
looked upon eveiy point of advantage which the hill affinded, 
in dread it might be found occupied by an enemy prepared for 
defence; and he often afterwards was heard to express his con- 
viction that» had the passes of Strath-Fillan been defended by 
two hundred resolute men, not only would his progress have 
been efiectuaUy stopped, but his anny must have been in 
danger of being totauy cut off. Security, however, the bane 
of many a strong country and many a fortress, betrayed, on 
this occasion, the district of Argyle to his enemies. The 
invaders had only to contend with the natural difficulties of 
the path, and with the snow, which, fortunatdy, had not fallen 
in any great quantity. The anny no sooner reached the 
summit of the ridge of hills dividing Argyleshire from the 

* It \b the flunfly march of the M'FlarlaneB, • warlike and predatory dan, who ia- 
haUted Qie wwtflni banks of Looh Lomond. See WitotHeg, p. 478. 
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disfcriot of Breadalbane, ihan they maked down upoQ the de- 
voted vales beneath them with a fniy sufficiently expressiye 
of the motives which had dictated a movement so difficult and 
luusaidous. 

Montrose divided his army into three bodies, in order to 
produce a wider and more extensive terror, one of which was 
commanded by the Captain of Clan Ranald, one entrusted to 
the leading of Colkitto^ and the third remained under his own 
direction. He was thus enabled to penetrate the country of 
Argyle at three different points. Resistance there was none. 
The flight of the shepherds from the hills had first announced 
in the peopled districts this formidable irruption, and wherever 
the clansmen were summoned out they were kUled, disanned, 
and dispersed by an enemy who had anticipated their motions. 
Major Dalgetty, who had been sent forward against Inverary 
witii the few horse of the army that were fit for service, 
managed his matters so well that he had very nearly surprised 
Argyle, as he expressed it, iiUer poeula; and it was oolj a 
rapid flight by water whidi saved that Chief from death or 
captivity. But the punishment which Aigyle himself escaped 
feu heavily upon his country and dan, and the ravages com- 
mitted by Montrose on that devoted land, although too con- 
sistent with the genius of the country and times, have been 
repeatedly and Justly quoted as a blot on his acti<His and 
character. 

Argyle in the meantime had fled to Edinburgh to lay his 
complaints before the Convention of Estates. To meet the 
exigence of the moment^ a considerable army was raised under 
General Baillie, a Presbyterian officer of skill and fidelity, with 
whom was joined in command the celebrated Sir John Urrie, 
a soldier of fortune like Dalgetty, who had already changed 
sides twice diuring the CivH War, and was destined to turn his 
coat a third tame before it was ended. Aigyle also^ burning 
with indignation, proceeded to levy his own numerous forces, 
in order to avenge himself of his feudal enemy. He estabUshed 
his headquarters at Dunbarton, where he was soon joined by a 
considerable force, consisting chiefly of his own clansmen and 
dependants. Being there joined by Baillie and Urrie^ with a 
very considerable army of regular forces, he prepared to march 
into Argyleshire and chastise the invader of his paternal 
territories. 

But Montrose, while these two formidable armies were 
forming a junction, had been recalled from that ravaged country 
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by the appioaoh of a Uuidy collected in the north under the 
"^arl of S^orth, who, after some hesitation, having embraced 
the side of the Ooyenanters, had now, with the assistance of the 
veteran garrison of Inverness, formed a considerable army, 
with which he threatened Montrose from Invemess-shire. En- 
closed in a wasted and unfriendly country, and menaced on 
each side by advancing enemies of superior force, it might have 
been supposed that Montrose's destruction was certain. But 
these were precisely the circumstances under which the active 
and enterprising genius of the Great Marquis was calculated to 
excite the wonder and admiration of his fricoids, the astonishment 
and terror of his enemies. As if by magic, he collected his 
scattered forces from the wasteful occupation in which they had 
been engaged ; and scarce were they again united ere Argyle 
and his associate generals were informed that the Royalists, 
having suddenly disappeared from Argyleehire, had retreated 
northwards among the dusky and impenetrable mountains of 
Lochaber. 

The sagacity of the generals opposed to Montrose immediately 
conjectured that it was the purpose of their active antagonist 
to fight with, and if possible to destroy, Seaforth ere they could 
come to his assistance. This occasioned a corresponding change 
in their operations. Leaving this chieftain to make the b^ 
defence he could, Urrie and Baillie again separated their forces 
from those of Argyle; and, having diiefly horse and Lowland 
troops under their command, they kept the southern side of the 
Grampian ridge, moving along eastward into the county of 
Angus, resolvii^ from thence to proceed into Aberdeenshire, in 
order to intercept Montrose if he should attempt to escape in 
that direction. 

Argyle, with his own levies and other troops, undertook to 
follow Montrose's march ; so that, in case he should come to 
action either with Seaforth or with Baillie and Urrie, he might 
be placed between two fires by this third army, which, atasecure 
distance, was to hang upon his rear. 

For tina purpose, Ar^^le once more moved towards Inverary, 
having an opp<M-tunity, at every step, to deplore the severities 
which the hostile dans had exercised on his dependants and 
country. Whatever noble qualities the Highlanders possessed, 
and they had many, clemency in treating a hostile country was 
not of the number; but even the ravages of hostile troops 
combined to swell the number of Argyle's followers. It is still 
a Highland proverb, * He whose house is burnt must become a 
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soldier ' ; and hundredB of the inhabitantB of these nnfortcmate 
valle jB had now no means of mamtenanoe save by exercising 
upon others the seyeiities they had tbemselyes snstained, and 
no fatme prospect of happiness excepting in the giatificatioQ 
of reyenge. His bands were, therefore, augmented by the yeiy 
circumstances which had desolated iiis countiy, and Aigyle 
soon found himself at the head of three thousand determined 
men, distinguished for actiyity and courage, and commanded by 
gentlemen of his own name, who yielded to none in those 
qualities. Under himself, he oonf ened the principal command 
upon Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenyohr and another Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Auchenbreck,* an experienced and yeteran 
soldier, whom he had recalled from the wars of Ireland for this 
purpose. The cold spirit of Aigyle himself, howeyer, clogged 
the military coundls of his more intrepid assistants; and it 
was resolyed, notwithstanding their increased force, to obserye 
the same plan of operations, and to follow Montrose cautiously, 
in whateyer direction he should march, ayoiding an engagement 
until an opportunity should occur of falling upon }m rear 
while he should be engaged with another enemy in front. 

* This last chanratar li hlftoilotl. 
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Piobnuiht «i Donnil-dhn, 
Piobrachet an Donuil, 
Piobracliet agns s'breittach 
Feaoht an Iimerlobhy. 

The war-tune of Donald the Black, 
The war-time of Black Donald^ 
The pipes and the banner 
Axe np in the rendesvons of Inverloohy. 

Thb military road ooimeotiiig the chain of f ortSy as it is oalledy 
and running in the general line of the present Caledonian 
Canal, has now completely opened the great glen or chasm 
extending almost across the whole islandy once doubtless filled 
by the sea, and still afifording basins for that long line of 
lakes by means of which modem art has united the German 
and Atlantic Oceans. The paths or tracks by which the 
natives trayersed this extensive valley were, in 1645-46, in 
the same situation as when they awaked the strain of an inah 
engineer officer who had been employed in converting them 
into practicable military roads, and whose eulogium begins, 
and, for aught I know, ends, as follows : 

Had yon seen bnt these roads before they were made, 

Ton wonld haT8 held np yonr hands and bless'd Qeneral Wade. 

But, bad as the ordinary paths were^ Montrose avoided them 
and led his army, like a herd of wild deer, from mountain to 
mountain and from forest to forest^ where his enemies could 
learn nothing of his motions, while he acquired the most 
perfect knowledge respecting theirs horn the friendly dans 
of Cameron and McDonnell, whose mountainous districts he 
now traversed. Strict orders had been given that Aigyle's 
advance should be watched, and that all intelligence respecting 
his motions should be communicated instantly to the General 
himself. 
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It was a moonlight nighty and Montrofle, worn oat by the 
fatigues of the day, was laid down to sleep in a nusofable shieling. 
He had only sliunbeted two hours when some one touched lus 
shoulder. He looked up^ and, by the stately fonn and deep 
Toioe, easily reoognised Uie Chief of the Gamerons. 

'I have news for you,' said that leader, 'which is worth while 
to arise and listen to.' 

'M'llduy* can bring no other/ said M<mtroee, addressing 
the Chief by his patronymic title; 'are they good or bad f 

'As you may take them,' said the Chief^dn. 

' Are they certain t ' demanded Montrose. 

' Tes,' answered MUduy, ' or another messenger should have 
brought them. Enow tha^ tired with the task imposed upon 
me of accompanying that unhappy Dalgetty and his handful of 
horse, who detained me for hours on the niLarch at the pace of 
a crippled badger, I made a stretch of four miles with six of my 
people in the direction of Inverlochy, and there met with Ian 
of Glenroy, who had been out for int^ligence. Aigyle is moYing 
upon Inverloohy with three thousand chosen men, commanded 
by the flower of the Sons of Diarmid. These are my news; 
they are certain ; it is for you to construe their purport.' 

'Their purport must be good,' answered Montrose, readily 
and cheerfully; 'the voice of M'llduy is ever pleasant in the 
ears of Montrose^ and most pleasant when it speaks of some 
brave enterprise at hand. What are our musters f ' 

He then called for light, and easily ascertained that a great 
part of his followers having, as usuaj^ dispersed to secure their 
booty, he had not with him above twelve or fourteen hundred 
men. 

'Not much above a third,' said Montrose, pausing, 'of 
Argyle's force, and Highlanders opposed to Highlanders. With 
the blessing of God upon the royal cause, I would not hesitate 
were the odds but one to two.' 

'Then do not hesitate,' said Cameron; 'for when your 
trumpets shall sound to attack M'Callum More, not a man of 
these glens will remain deaf to the summons. Glengany, 
Keppoch, I myself, would destroy, with fire and sword, the 
wretch who should remain behind under any pretence whatso- 
ever. To-morrow or the next day shall be a day of battle to 
all who bear the name of M'Donnell or Cameron, whatever be 
the event.' 

' It is gallantly said, my noble friend,' said Montrose, grasping 

* Ifbich-Goimel Dhu, tbe descendant of Black Donald. 
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hk hand, 'and I were wone than a eoward did I not do justiee 
to such followers by entertaining the most indubitable hopes 
of suoceas. We will turn back on this MH^allnm More, who 
follows us like a raven to derour the relics of our army, should 
we meet braver men who may be able to break its strength 1 
Let the Chiefs and leaders be called together as quickly as 
possible ; and you, who have brought us die first news of this 
joyful event — for such it shall be — you, MUduy, shall bring 
it to a joyful issue by guiding us the best and nearest load 
against our enemy.' 

'That will I willingly do^' said Mllduy ; 'if I have shown 
you paths by which to retreat through these dusky wilds, with 
far more readiness will I teach you how to advance against 
your foe,' 

A general bustle now prevailed, and the leaders were every- 
where startled from the rude couches on which they had sought 
temporary repose. 

' I never thought^' said Major Dalgetty, when summoned up 
from a handful of rugged heather roots, ' to have parted from a 
bed as hard as a stable broom with such bad will ; but^ indubit- 
ably, having but one man of military experience in his army, 
his Excellency the Marquis may be vindicated in putting him 
upon hard duty.' 

So saying, he repaired to the council, where, notwithstanding 
his pedantry, Montrose seemed always to listen to him with 
considerable attention; partly because the Major really pos- 
sessed military knowledge and experience, and often nuMle 
suggestions which were found of advantage, and partly because 
it relieved the General from the necessity of deferring entirely 
to the opinion of the Highland GhiefiB, and gave him additioniJ 
ground for disputing it when it was not agreeable to his own. 
On the present occasion, Dalgetty joyfully acquiesced in the 
proposal of marching back and oonSEronting Aigyle, which he 
compared to the valiant resolution of the great Gustavus, who 
moved against the Duke of Bavaria, and enriched his troops by 
the plunder of that fertile country, although menaced from the 
northward by the large army whidi Wallenstein had assembled 
in Bohemia. 

The Chiefs of Glengarry, Eeppoch, and Lochiel, whose dans, 
equal in courage and military fame to any in the Highlands, 
lay within the neighbourhood of the scene of action, despatched 
the fiery cross through their vassals, to summon every one who 
could bear arms to meet the King's Lieutenant^ and to join the 
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atandarda of thdr raapeotiTe Ohiefe as they maxdied towards 
Inverloohj. As the order was emphatioally giyen, it was 
speedily and willingly obeyed. Their natond love of war, their 
seal for the royal eause-— f or they viewed the King in the light 
of a chief whom hia dansmen had deaerted — as well as their 
implicit obedience to their own patriavoh, drew in to Montroee's 
army not only all in the neighboorhood who were able to bear 
arms, but aome who^ in age at leasts might have been esteemed 
past the use of them. During the next day's nuffohi which, 
being directed straight through the mountains of Lodiaber, 
was unsuspected by the enemy, his f oroes were augmented by 
handfuls of men issuing from each glen, and ranging themaelyes 
under the banners of their respectiye Ghiefii. This was a 
droumstance highly inspiriting to the rest of the army, who, 
by the time they approached the enemy, found their strength 
increased considerably more than one-fourth, as had been pro- 
phesied by the valiant leader of the Gamerons. 

While Montrose executed thia countermarch, Axgyle had, at 
the head of hia gallant anny, advanced up the aouthem side of 
Loch Eil, and reached the river Lochy, which combines that lake 
with Loch Lochy. The ancient Oastle of Inverlochy, once, as 
it is said, a royal fortress, and still, although dismantled, a place 
of aome atrength and conaideration, offered convenient head- 
quartera, and there waa ample room for Aigyle'a army to encamp 
around him in the valley, where the Lochy joiua Loch Eil. 
Several bargea had attended, loaded with proviaiona, ao that 
they were in every respect aa well accommodated as such an 
anny wished or expected to be. Argyle, in council with 
Audienbreck and Axdenvohr, expreaaed hia full confidence that 
Montroae was now on the hiink of destruction ; that his troops 
must gradually diminish as he moved eastwfud through such 
uncouth paths ; that if he went westward he must encounter 
Uirie and Baillie, if northward faJl into the hands of Seaf orth ; 
or ahould he chooae any halting-place, he would expose himaelf 
to be attacked by three armiea at once. 

'I cannot rejoice in the proapect^ my lord,' aaid Auchen- 
bieok, ' that James Graham will be cruahed with little aaaist- 
ance of oura. He haa left a heavy account in Argyleahire 
againat him, and I long to reckon with him drop of blood for 
drop of blood. I love not the payment of auch debta by third 
handa.' 

* You are too acrupuloua,' aaid Argyle ; ' what aignifiea it by 
whoae handa the blood of the Grahama ia spUtt It is time 
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that of the Sons of Diarznid ahoold cease to flow. What say 
yon, Aidenvohrf 

'I say, my lord,' replied Sir Duncan, 'that I think Auchen- 
breck will be gratified, and will himself have a personal 
opportunity of settling accounts with Montrose for his depreda- 
tions. Beporta have reached our outposts that the Camerons 
are assembling their full strength on the skirts of Ben Nevis ; 
this must be to join the advance of Montrose, and not to 
cover his retreat.' 

' It must be some scheme of harassing and depredation,' said 
Aigyle, 'devised by the inveterate malignity of MUduy, which 
he terms loyalty. They can intend no more than an attack on 
our outposts or some annoyance to to-morrow's march.' 

'Ihave sent out scouts,' said Sir Duncan, 'in every direction 
to procure intelligence; and we must soon hear whether they 
really do assemble any foroe^ upon what pointy or with whiUi 
purpose.' 

It was late ere any tidings were received ; but when the 
moon bad arisen, a considerable bustle in the camp, and a noise 
immediately after heard in the castle, announced the airival of 
important intelligence. Of the scouts first dispersed by Arden- 
vohr, some had returned without being able to collect anything, 
save uncertain rumours concerning movements in the country 
of the Gamerons. It seemed as if the skirts of Ben Nevis were 
sending forth those unaccoimtable and portentous sounds with 
which they sometimes announce the near approach of a storm. 
Others, whose zeal carried them farther upon their mission, 
were entrapped and slain or made prisoners by the inhabitants 
of the fastnesses into which they endeavourod to penetrate. 
At length, on the rapid advance of Montrose's anny, his advanced 
guard and the outposts of Aigyle became aware ol each other's 
presence, and, after exchanging a few musket-shots and arrows, 
fell back to their respective main bodies, to convey intelligence 
and receive orders. 

Sir Duncan Campbell and Auchenbreck instantly threw 
themselves on horseback, in order to visit the state of the out- 
posts ; and Aigyle maintained his character of commander-ii^ 
chief with reputation, by making a respectable arrangement of 
his forces in the plain, as it was evident that they nught now 
expect a night alarm, or an attack in the morning at farthest. 
Montrose had kept his forces so cautiously within the defiles of 
the mountain that no effort which Auchenbreck or Ardenvohr 
thought it prudent to attempt could ascertain his probable 
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BtrengUL They were aware, however, that^ at the utmost 
computation, it must be inferior to their own, and they returned 
to Axgyle to inform him of the amount of their obaerrationa ; 
but that nobleman refused to beliere that Montrose oould be in 
presence himself. He said, ' It was a madness of which even 
James Graham, in his height of presumptuous frensy, was 
incapable; and he doubted not that their march was only 
impeded by their ancient enemies, Glencoe, Keppooh, and Glenr 
garry; and perhaps M'Yourigh, with his M^Phersons, might 
have assembled a force, which he knew must be greatly inferior 
in numbers to his own, and whom, therefore^ he doubted not to 
disperse by force or by terms of capitulation.' 

The spirit of Argyle's followers was high, breathii^ vengeance 
for the disasters which their countiy had so lately undergone ; 
and the night passed in anxious hopes that the morning might 
dawn upon their vengeance. The outposts of either anny kept 
a careful watch, and the soldiers of Ai^le slept in the order of 
battle which they were next day to occupy. 

A pale dawn had scarce b^pin to tinge the tops of these 
immense mountains when the leaders of bo& armies prepared for 
the business of the day. It was the second oCFebruary, 1645^6. 
The clansmen of Argyle were arranged in two lines, not far from 
the angle between the riv^r and the lake, and made an appearance 
equally resolute and formidable. Auchenbredk would willingly 
have commenced the battle by an attack on the outposts of ^e 
enemy, but Argyle, with more cautious policy, preferred receiving 
to wMJring the (meet. Signals were soon heaud that they would 
not long wait for it in vain. The Gampbells could distinguish, 
in the gorge of the mountains, the war^unes of various clans 
as they advanced to the onset. That of the Gamerons, which 
bears the ominous words, addressed to the wolves and ravens, 
< Gome to me, and I will give you flesh,' was loudly re-echoed 
from their native glens. 1^ the language of the Highland bards, 
the war voice of Glengarry was not sUent ; and tibe gathering 
tunes of other tribes could be plainly distinguished, as th^ 
successively came up to the extremity of the passes from whid^ 
they were to descend into the plain. 

'You see,' said Argyle to his kinsmen, 'it is as I said, we 
have only to deal with our neighbours; James Graham has 
not ventured to show us his bann^.' 

At this moment there resounded from the goi^ of the pass 
a lively flourish of trumpets, in that note with which it was the 
ancient Scottish fashion to salute the royal standard. 
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'Ton may hear, my lord, from yonder signaly' said Sir Dunoaa 
Campbell, 'that he who pretends to be the Emg'a Lieutenant 
must be in person among these men/ 

' And has probably horse with him,' said Auchenbreck, * which 
I could not have anticipated. But shall we look pale for that^ 
my lord, when we have foes to fight and wrongs to revenge t ' 

Aigyle was silent^ and looked upon his arm, which hung in 
a Bash, owing to a fall which he had sustained in a preceding 
march. 

'It is true,' interrupted Ardenyohr, eagerly, 'my Lord of 
Argyle, you are disabled from using either sword or pistol; 
you must retire on board the galleys. Tour life is precious to 
us as a head ; your hand cannot be useful to us as a soldier.' 

' No,' said Argyle, pride contending with irresolution, ' it shall 
never be said that I fled before Montrose ; if I cannot fight^ I will 
at least die in the midst of my children.' 

Several other principal Chiefis of the Campbells, with one 
voice, conjured and obtested their Chieftain to leave them for 
that day to the leading of Ardenvohr and Auchenbreck, and to 
behold the conflict from a distance and in safety. We dare not 
stigmatise Argyle with poltroonery; for, though his life was 
marked by no action of braveiy, yet he behaved with so much 
composure and dignity in the final and closing scene that his 
conduct upon the present and similar occasions should be rather 
imputed to indecision than to want of courage. But when the 
small still voice within a man's own breast^ which teUs him that 
his life is of consequence to himself, is seconded by that of 
numbers around him, who assure him that it is of equal 
advantage to the public, history affords many examples of men 
more habituallv daring than Aigyle who have consulted self < 
preservation when the temptations to it were so powerfully 
increased. 

' See him on board if you will, Sir Duncan,' said Auchenbreck 
to his kinsman ; ' it must be my duty to prevent this spirit from 
spreading farther among us,' 

So saying, he threw himself among the ranks, entreating, 
commanding, and conjuring the soldiers to remember their 
ancient fame and their present superiority, the wrongs they 
had to revenge if successful, and the fate they had to dread if 
vanquished ; and imparting to eveiy bosom a portion of the fire 
which glowed in his own. Slowly, meanwhile, and apparently 
with reluctance, Aigyle suffered himself to be forced by his 
officious kinsmen to the vezge of the lake, and was transported 
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on board of a galley, from the deck of which he surveyed with 
more safety than ciedit the Boene which ensued. 

Sir Duncan Campbell of Ardenyohr, notwithstanding the 
mgency of the occasion, stood with his eyes riyeted on the boat 
which bore his Chieftain from the field of battle. There wero 
feelings in his bosom which could not be expressed ; for the 
character of a Chief was that of a father, and the heart of a 
clansman durst not dwell upon his failings with critical seyerity 
as upon those of other men. Argyle, too, harsh and severe to 
others, was generous and liberal among his kinsmen, and the 
noble heart ol Ardenyohr was wrung with bitter anguish when 
he reflected to what interpretation his present conduct might 
subject him. 

* It is better it should be so^' said he to himself, deyouring 
his own emotion ; * but — of his line of a hundred sires, I know 
not one who would have retired while the banner of Diarmid 
waved in the wind in the face of its most inveterate foes ! ' 

A loud shout now compelled him to turn, and to hasten with 
all despatch to his post, which was on the right flank of Argyle's 
little army. 

The retreat of Aigyle had not passed unobserved by his 
watchful enemy, who, occupying the superior ground, could 
mark every circumstance wluch passed below. The movement 
of three or four horsemen to the rear showed that those who 
retreated were men of rank. 

'They are going,' said Dalgetty, 'to put their horses out of 
danger, like prudent cavaliers. Tender goes Sir Duncan 
Campbell riding a brown bay gelding, which I had marked for 
my own second chai^ger.' 

'Tou are wrong, Major,' said Montrose, with a bitter smfle ; 
'they are saving their precious Chief. Give the signal for 
assault instantly ; send the word through the ranks. Gentle- 
men, noble Chiefs, Glengarry, Keppoch, MTourigh, upon them 
instantly 1 Ride to M'fiduy, Major Dalgetty, and tdl him to 
charge as he loves Lochaber ; return and bring our handful of 
horse to my standard. They shall be placed with the Inab. as 
a reserve.' 



CHAPTER XIX 

Ab meets a rock a thooBand waveB, bo Iniafiul met Loohlin. 

OasiAN. 

The trumpets and bagpipes, those olamorous harbingera of 
blood and death, at onoe united in the signal for onset, whioh 
was replied to by the 0x7 of more than two thousand warriors, 
and the echoes of the mountain glens behind them. Divided 
into three bodies or columns, the Highland followers of Montrose 
poured from the defiles which had hitherto concealed them from 
their enemies, and rushed with the utmost determination upon 
the Campbells, who waited their chaige with the greatest 
firmness. Behind these charging colimms marched in line the 
Irish, under Colkitto, intended to form the reserve. With them 
was the royal standard and Montrose himself ; and on the flanks 
were about fifty horse, under Dalgetty, which by wonderful 
exertions had been kept in some sort fit for service. 

The right column of Boyalists was led by Qlengany, the left 
by LochieS, and the centre by the Earl of Menteith, who preferred 
fighting on foot in a Highland dress to remaining with the 
cavalry. 

The Highlanders poured on with the proverbial fury of their 
country, firing their guns and discharging their arrows at a 
little distance from the enemy, who received the assault with 
the most determined gallantry. Better provided with musketry 
than their enemies, stationary also^ and therefore taking the 
more decisive aim, the fire of Argyle's foUowers was more 
destructive than that which they sustained. The royal clans, 
perceiving this, rushed to dose quarters, and succeeded on two 
points in throwing their enemies into diisorder. With regular 
troops this must have achieved a victory ; but here Highlanders 
were opposed to Highlanders, and the nature of the weapons, 
as well as the agility of those who wielded them, was equal on 
both sides. 

V 31 
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Their staife was acoordingly desperate; and Ae dash of the 
swords and axes, as they eneounterod eadi other or mug upoa 
the taigetS) was mingled with the shorty wild, animating shrieks 
with which Highlanders accompany the hattle, the danoe^ or 
indeed violent exertion of any kmd. Many of the foes opposed 
were personally acquainted, and sought to match themsslTes 
with each other from motiyes of hatred or a more generous 
emulation of yalour. Neither party would retreat an inch, 
while the place of those who fell (and tiiey fell fast on both sides) 
was eagerly supplied by others, who thronged to the front cd 
danger. A steam, like that which arises from a seething 
cauldron, rose into the thin, cold, frosty air and hoyered aboye 
the combatants. 

So stood the fight on the right and the centre^ with no 
immediate consequence except mutual wounds and death. 

On the right of the Campbells, the Knight of Ardenyohr 
obtained some advantage, through his militaiy skill and by 
strength of numbers. He had moved forward obliquely the 
extreme flank of his line at the instant the Royalurts wero 
about to close, so that they sustained a fire at once on front 
and in flank, and, despite the utmost efforts of their leader, 
wero thrown into some confusion. At^' this instant Sir Duncan 
Campbell gave the word to charge, and thus unexpectedly 
made the attack at the very moment he seemed about to receive 
it. Such a change of droumstances is always discouraging, and 
often fataL But the disorder was remedied by the advance of 
the Irish reserve, whose heavy and sustained firo compelled the 
Knight of Ardenyohr to forego his advantage and content him- 
self with repulsing the enemy. The Marqtus of Montrose, in 
the meanwhile, availing himself of some scattered birch trees, 
as well as of the smoke produced by the dose fire of the Irish 
musketry, which concealed the operation, called upon DaJgetty 
to follow him with the horse, and wheeling round so as to gain 
the right flank and even the rear of the enemy, he commanded 
his six trumpets to sound the obaige. The elsaig of the cavalry 
trumpets, and the noise of the galloping of the horse, produced 
an effect upon Aigyle's right wing which no other sounds could 
have impressed them with. The mountaineers of that period 
had a superstitious dread of the war-horse, like that entertained 
by the Peruvians, and had many strange ideas respecting the 
manner in which that animal was trained to combat. When, 
therefore, they found their ranks unexpectedly broken, and that 
the objects of their greatest terror wero suddenly in the midst 
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of them, the panic, in mpito cl Sir Dnaoan's attempts to stop it» 
became uniyersal. Indeed^ the figure of Major Dalgetty alone, 
sheathed in impenetrable armouri and making his hone caracole 
and bound, so as to give weight to eveiy blow which he struck, 
would haye been a novelty in itself sufficient to terrify those 
who had neyer seen anything more nearly resembling such a 
cayaJier than a shelty waddling under a TTighlander f^ bigger 
than itself. The repulsed Boyalists returned to the chaige; 
the Irish, keeping their ranks, maintained a fire equally close 
and destructiye. There was no sustaining the fight longer. 
Aigyle's followers began to break and fly, most towards the 
lake, the remainder m different directions. The defeat of the 
right wing, of itself decisiye, was rendered irreparable by the 
death of Auchenbreck, who f eU while endeayouring to restore 
order. 

The Knight of Ardenyohr, with two or three hundred men, 
all gentlemen of descent and distinguished gallantry — ^for the 
Campbells are supposed to haye had more gentlemen in their 
ranks than any (k the Highland clans — endeayoured, with un- 
ayailing heroism, to coyer the tumultuary retreat of the common 
file. Their resolution only proyed fatal to themselyes, as they 
were charged i^;ain and again by fresh adyersaries, and forced 
to separate from each other, until at length their aim seemed 
only to be to purchase an honourable death by resisting to the 
yery last. 

'Good qnarter. Sir Duncan,' called out Major Dalgetty, 
when he discoyered his late host, with one or two others, 
defending himself against several Highlanders ; and, to enforce 
his offer, he rode up to him with his swoid uplifted. Sir 
DuiuMin's reply was the discharge of a reserved pistol, which 
took effect not on the person of the rider, but on that of his 
gallant horse, which, shot through the heart, feU dead under 
him. Banald MaoEagh, who was one of those who had been 
pressing Sir Duncan hard, took the opportunity to out him 
down with his broadsword, as he turned from him in the act of 
firing the pistol. 

Allan M'Aulay came up at this moment. They were^ 
excepting Banald, followers of his brother who were engaged 
on tiiat part of the field. * Villains 1 ' he said, 'which of you 
has dared to do this, when it was my positive order that the 
Knight of Ardenvohr should be taken aHve ! ' 

Half a dosen of busy hands, which were emulously employed 
in plundering the &llen knight, whose arms and accoutrements 
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were of a magnifioenoe befitting his qualily, instantly fdrebore 
the oocupationy and half the number <k Toices exculpated 
themselYeB by laying the blame on the Skye man, as they 
oaUed Banald MacE8Hg;h. 

'Dog of an Islander ! ' said Allan, fdrgetting, in his wnth, 
their prophetic brotherhood, 'follow the chase and harm him 
no fajiJier, unless you mean to die by my hand.' They were 
at this moment left almost alone; for Allan's threats had 
forced his own dan from the spot^ and all around had pressed 
onwards toward the lake, carrying before them noise, tenor, 
and confusion, and leaving behmd onW the dead and dying. 
The moment was tempting to MacEagh's vengeful spirit. 
' That I should die by your hand, red as it is with the blood of 
my kindred,' said he, answering the threat of Allan in a tone 
as menacing as his own, 'is not more likely than that you 
should fall by mine.' With that, he struck at M'Aulay with 
such unexpected readiness that he had scarce time to intercept 
the blow with his target. 

' Villain ! ' said Allan, in astonishment, 'what means this!' 

' I am Ranald of the Mist ! ' answered the Islesman, repeat- 
ing the blow ; and with that word they engaged in dose and 
furious conflict. It seemed to be aecr^ that in Allan 
M'Aiday had arisen the avenger of his mother's wrongs upon 
this wild tribe, as was proved by the issue of the present, as 
well as of former, combats. After exchanging a few blows, 
Ranald MacEagh was prostrated by a deep wound on the 
skull ; and M'Aulay, setting his foot on him, was about to pass 
the broadsword through his body, when the point of the 
weapon was strudc up by a third party, who suddenly inter- 
posed. This was no other than Major Dalgetty, who^ stunned 
by the fall, and encumbered by the dead body of his horse, 
had now recovered his legs and his understanding. ' Hold up 
your sword,' said he to M'Aulay, ' and prejudice this person no 
farther, in respect that he is here in my aafe-conduct, and in 
his £xcellenc]ps service; and in regard that no honourable 
cavalier is at liberty, by the law martial, to avenge his own 
private injuries j/Ia^rrofi^ hdloy miuUo tna^ fagrcavU pradio* 

'Fool!' said Allan, 'stand aside, and dare not to come 
between the tiger and his prey I ' 

But, far from quitting his point, Dalgetty stept across the 
fallen body of MacEagh, and gave Allan to understand that, if 
he called himself a tiger, he was likdy, at present, to find a 
lion in his path. There required no more than the gesture and 
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tone of defiance to turn the whole rage of the militaiy seer 
agamst the penon who was oppocdng the course of his yengeance^ 
and blows were instantly exchanged without farther ceremony. 

The strife betwixt Allan and MacEagh had been unnoticed 
by the stragglers around, for the person of the latter was 
known to few of Montrose's followers ; but the scufOe betwixt 
Dalgetty and him, both so well known, attracted instant 
attention, and fortunately, among others, that of Montrose 
himself, who had come for the purpose of gathering together 
his small body of horse and following the pursuit down Loch 
EU. Aware of the fatal consequences of dissension in his little 
army, he pushed his horse up to the spot, and seeing MacEagh 
on the ground, and Dalgetty in the attitude of protecting hun 
against M'Aulay, his quick apprehension instantly caught the 
cause of quarrel, and as instantly deyised means to stop it. 
' For shame,' he sud, ' gentlemen oayaliers, brawling together 
in so glorious a field of yictory ! Are you mad ! Or are you 
intoxicated with the glory which you haye both this day 
gained!' 

* It is not my fault, so please your Excellency,' said Dalgetty. 
' I haye been known a howui «ocmm^ a b<m camaradoy in aU the 
seryices of Europe ; but he that touches a man under my safe- 
guard * 

'And he,' said Allan, speaking at the same time, 'who dares 
to bar the course of my just yengeance— •' 

' For shame, gentlemen 1 ' again repeated Montrose. 'I haye 
other business for you both — business of deeper importance 
than any priyate quarrel, which you may easily find a more 
fitting time to settle. For you, Major Dalgetty, kneel down.' 

'Kneel!' said Dalgetty ; 'I haye not learned to obey that 
word of command, saying when it is giyen from the pidpit. In 
the Swedish discipline, the front rank do indeed kneel, but only 
when the regiment is drawn up six file deep.' 

' Neyertheless,' repeated Montrose, ' kneel down, in the name 
of King Charles and of his representatiye.' 

When Dalgetly reluctantly obeyed, Montrose struck him 
lightly on the neck with the flat of his sword, saying, 'In 
reward of the gallant service of this day, and in the name and 
authority of our Soyereign, King Charles, I dub thee knight ; 
be braye, loyal, and fortunate. And now. Sir Dugald Dalgetty, 
to your duty. Collect what horsemen you can, and pursue 
such of the enemy as are flying down the side of the lake. Do 
not disperse your force^ nor yenture too far; but take heed to 
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Srevent their nlljing, which very KtUe ezertion may do. 
[oant» then, Sir Dugald, and do jour duty.' 

'Bat what ahall I mount f said the new-made oheralier. 
'Poor GuBtavuB deeps in the bed of honour, like his immortal 
namesake ! and I am made a knight, a rider* as the Hig^ 
Dutch have it, just when I have not a horse left to ride upon.' 

'That shall not be said,' answered Montrose, dismounting; 'I 
make you a present of my own, which has been thought a good 
one ; only, I pray you, resume the duty you disohaige so well.' 

With many acknowledgments. Sir Du^d mounted the steed 
so liberally bestowed upon him; and only beseeching his 
Excellency to remember that MacEagh was under his safe- 
conduct, immediately began to execute the orders assigned to 
him with great zeal and alacrity. 

'And you, AUan M'Aulay,' said Montrose, addressing the 
Highlander, who, leaning his sword-point on the ground, had 
regarded the ceremony of his antagonist's knighthood with a 
sneer of sullen scorn — 'you, who are superior to the ordinazy 
men led by the paltnr motives of plunder and pay and personal 
distinction, — ^you, whose deep knowledge renders you so valu- 
able a counsellor — ^is it fou whom I find striving with a man 
like Dalgetty, for the privilege of trampling the remains of lifo 
out of so contemptible an enemy as lies there! Come, my 
friend, I have other work for you. This victory, skilfully im- 
proved, shall win Seaf orth to our party. It is not disloyalty, 
but despair of the good cause, that has induced him to take 
arms against us. These aims, in this moment of better auguiy, 
he may be brought to unite with ours. I shall send my gallant 
friend. Colonel Hay, to him, from this very field of battle^ but 
he must be united in commission with a Highland gentleman 
of rank, befitting that of Seaf orth, and of talents and of influence 
such as may make an impression upon him. Tou are not only 
in every respect the fittest for this most important mission, 
but* having no immediate oommand, ywor p»«enoe may be 
more easily spared than that of a Chief whose following is in 
the field. You know every pass and glen in the Highlands, as 
well as the manners and customs of every tribe. Go therefore 
to Hay; on the right wing ; he has instructions, and expects 
ou. Tou will find him witibi Glenmonison's men ; be his guides 

interpreter, and his colleague.' 

Allan M'Aiilay bent on the Marquis a dark and penetrating 
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glance, as if to aaoertain whether this sudden mission was not 
conferred for some latent and unexplained piupose. But 
Montrose, skilful in searching the motives of others, was an 
equal adept in concealing his own. He considered it as of the 
last consequence, in this moment of enthusiasm and exalted 
passion, to remoye Allan from the camp for a few days, that he 
might provide, as his honour required, for the safely of those 
who had acted as his guides, when he trusted the seer^s quarrel 
with Dalgetty might be easily made up. Allan, at parting, 
only recommended to the Marquis the care of Sir Duncan 
Campbell, whom Montrose instantly directed to be conveyed to 
a place of safety. He took the same precaution for MacEagh, 
committing the latter, however, to a party of the Irish, with 
directions that he should be taken care of, but that no High- 
lander, of any clan, should have access to him. 

The Marquis then mounted a led horse, which was held by 
one of his attendants, and rode on to view the scene of his 
victory, which was more decisive than even his ardent hopes 
had anticipated. Of Argyle's gallant army of three thousand 
men, fully one-half fell in the battle or in the flight. They 
had been chiefly driven back upon that part of the plain where 
the river forms an angle with the lake, so that there was no 
free opening either for retreat or escape. Several hundreds 
were forced into the laJke and drowned. Of the survivors, about 
one-half escaped bv swimming the river, or by an early flight 
along the left bank of the lake. The remainder threw them- 
selves into the old GasUe of Inverlochy; but» being without 
either provisions or hopes of relief, they were obliged to sur- 
render, on condition of being sufiGsred to return to their homes 
in peace. Arms, ammunition, standards, and baggage^ all be- 
came the prey of the conquerors. 

This was the greatest disaster that ever befell the race of 
Diarmid, as the Campbells were called in the Highlands; it 
being generally remaned that they were as fortunate in the 
issue of their undertakings as they were sagacious in planning 
and courageous in executing them. Of the number slain, nearly 
five hundrod were duinh^wassels, or gentlemen claiming descent 
from known and respected houses. And, in the opinion of 
many of the clan, even this heavy loss was exceeded 1:^ the 
disgnice arising hom the inglorious conduct of their Chief, 
whose galley weighed anchor when the day was lost^ and sailed 
down t£e li^e with all the speed to which sails and oars could 
impel her. 



CHAPTER XX 

Faint the din of battle bray'd, 

Distant down the boUow wind ; 
War and terror fled before, 

WonndB and death remain'd behind. 

Montbobb's splendid saooess oyer his powerful rival was not 
attained without some loss, though not amounting to the tenth 
of what he inflicted. The obstinate valour of tihe CampbeUs 
cost the liyes of many brave men of the opposite party ; and 
more were wounded, me chief of whom was the brave young 
Earl of Menteith, who had commanded the centre. He was 
but slightly touched, however, and made rather a graceful than 
a tenible appearance when he presented to his General the 
standard of Argyle, which he had taken from the standaxd- 
bearer with his own hand, and slain him in single combat. 
Montrose dearly loved his noble kinsman, in whom there was 
conspicuous a flash of the generous, romantic, disinterested 
chivalry of the old heroic times, entirely different from tiie 
sordid, calculating, and selfish character which the practice of 
entertaining meroenaxy troops had introduced into most parts 
of Europe, and of which degeneracy Scotland, which fumiiBhed 
soldiers of fortune for the service of almost every nation, had 
been contaminated with a more than usual share. Montrose, 
whose native spirit was congenial, although experience had 
taught him how to avail himself of the motives of others, used 
to Menteith neither the language of praise nor of promise^ but 
clasped him to his bosom as he exclaimed, 'My gallant kins- 
man i ' And by this burst of heartfelt applause was Menteith 
thrilled with a wanner glow of delight than if his praises had 
been recorded in a report of the action sent directiy to the 
throne of his sovereign. 

'Nothing,' he said, 'my lord, now seems to remain in which 
I can render any assistance ; permit me to look after a duty of 
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huxDanitj: the Knight of Ardenydir, as I am told^ is our 
prisoner, and severely wounded.' 

'And well be desenres to be so^' said Sir Dugald Dalgetty, 
wbo came up to them at that moment with a prodigious 
addition of acquired importance, 'since he shot my good horse 
at the time that I was offoring him honourable quarter, which, 
I must needs say, was done more like an ignorant Highland 
oateran, who has not jense enough to erect a sconce for the 
protection of his old hurley-house of a castle^ than like a 
soldier of worth and quality. 

'Are we to condole with you, then,' said Lord Menteith, 
'upon the loss of the famed Gustayusf 

' Even BO, my lord,' answered the soldier, with a deep sigh. 
' Dtem da/unt gupremiumj as we said at the Marischal College 
of Aberdeen. Better so than be smothered like a cadger's 
pony in some flow-moss or snow-wreath, which was like to be 
Ikis fate if this winter campaign lasted longer. But it has 
pleased his Excellency (making an inclination to Montrose) 
to supply his place by the gift of a noble steed, whom I have 
taken the freedom to name " Loyalty's Reward," in memory of 
this celebrated occasion.' 

'I hope,' said the Marquis, 'youll find Loyal^s Reward, 
since you call him so, practised in all the duties of the field ; 
but I must just hint to you that, at this time, in Scotland, 
loyalty is more frequently rewarded with a halter than with a 
hone.' 

'Ahem! your Excellency is pleased to be facetious. Loyally's 
Reward is as perfect as Gustavus in all his exercises, and of a 
far finer figure. Marry ! his social qualities are less cultiYated, 
in respect he has kept till now inferior company.' 

' Not meaning his ExceUeney the General, I hope^' said Lord 
Menteith. ' For shame. Sir Dugald ! ' 

'My Lord,' answered the Knight^ gravely, ' I am incapable to 
mean anything so utteriy misbecoming. What I asseverate is^ 
that his Excellency, having the same intercourse with his horse 
during his exercise that he hath with his soldiers when training 
them, may form and break either to every feat of war which 
he chooses to practise, and accordingly that this noble charger 
is admirably managed. But as it is the intercourse of private 
life that f ormeth the social character, so I do not apprehend 
that of the single soldier to be much polished by the conversik 
tion of the corporal or the sergeant^ or that of Loyalty's Reward 
to have been much dulcified or ameliorated by the society of 
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his Ezodlenoy'fl grooniB, who bestow more oaths aad kicks and 
thumps than kindnoBS or oareases upon the animaJs entrusted 
to their charge ; whereby many a generous quadruped, rendered 
as it were miaanthropioi manifests during the rest of his life a 
greater desire to kick fuad bite his master than to love and to 
honour him.' 

'Spoken like an orade,' said M<mtrose. 'Were there an 
academy for the education of horses to be annexed to the 
Mariachal College of Aberdeen, Sir Dugald Dalget^ alone 
should fill the chair.' 

' Because, being an ass,' said Menteith, aside to the General, 
'there woidd be some distant relation between the professor 
and the students.' 

' And now, with your EzoeUency's permission,' said the new- 
made Knight^ ' I am going to pay my last visit to the remains 
of my old companion in aims.' 

'Not with the purpose of going through the ceremonial of 
interment ! ' said we Marquis, who did not know how (bx Sir 
Dugald's enthusiasm mig^t lead him. 'Gonsidar, our brave 
fellows themselves will have but a has^ burial.' 

'Tour Excellency will pardon me,' said Dalgetty ; 'my pur- 
pose is less romantia I go to divide poor Qustavus's legacy 
with the fowls of heaven, leaving the flesh to them and reserv- 
ing to myself his hide ; which, in token of affectionate remem- 
brance^ I purpose to form into a cassock and trowserB, after the 
Tartar fashion, to be worn under my armour, in respect my 
nether garments are at present shamefully the worse of the 
wear. Alas 1 poor Qustavus, why didst thou not live at least 
one hour more^ to have borne the honoured weight of knight- 
hood upon thy loins 1 ' 

He was now turning away, when the Marquis called after 
him — ' As you are not likely to be anticipated in this act of 
kindness, ^ Dugald, to your old friend and companion, I trust>' 
said the Marquis, 'you will first assist me and our prindpai 
friends to diMUBS some of Aigyle's good cheer, of which we 
have found abundance in the castle.' 

'Most willingly, please your Excellency,' said Sir Dugald; 
' as meat and mass never hinder work. Nor, indeed, am I afraid 
that the wolves or eagles will begin an onslaught on Gustavus 
to-night, in regard there is so much better cheer lying all around. 
But,' added he^ 'as I am to meet two honourable knights of 
England, with others of the knightly degree in your lordship's 
army, I pray it may be explained to them that now, and in 
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f utnie, I daim preoedenoe oyer them all, in reepeot of my rank 
as a banneret^ dabbed in a field of stricken battle.' 

* The deyil confound him !' said MontrosCy speaking aside; 
'he has oontriTed to set the kiln on fiie as fast as I put it out. 
This is a pointy Sir Dugald,' said he, grayely addressing him, 
'which I shall reserve for his Majesty's express consideration; 
in my camp, all must be upon equalily, like the Knights of the 
Bound Table, and take their places as soldiers should, upon 
the principle of — ^first come, first served.' 

' Then I shall take care,' said Menteith, apart to the Marquis, 
'that Don Dugald is not first in place to-day. Sir Dugald,' 
added he, raising his voice^ 'as you say your wardrobe is out of 
repair, had you not better go to the enemy's baggage yonder, 
over which tibiere is a guard placed f I saw them take out an 
excellent bufP suit^ eml^idered in front in silk and silver.' 

' Voto a Dio8 1 as the Spaniard says,' exclaimed ihe Major, 
'and some beggarly gillie may get it while I stand prating 
here!' 

The prospect of booty having at once driven out of his head 
both Qustavus and the provant^ he set spurs to Loyalty's Be- 
ward and rode off through the field of battle. 

'There goes the hoimd,' said Menteith, 'breaking the face 
and trampling on the body of many a better man than himself; 
and as eager on his sordid spoil as a vulture that stoops upon 
carrion. Tet this man the worid calls a soldier ; and you, my 
lord, select him as worthy of the honours of chivalry, if suoi 
they can at this day be termed. Tou have made the collar of 
knighthood the decoration of a mere bloodhound.' 

'What could I do!' said Montrose. 'I had no half-picked 
bones to give him, and bribed in some manner he must be : 
I cannot follow the chase alone. Besides, the dog has good 
qualities.' 

'If nature has given him such,' said Menteith, 'habit has 
converted them into feelings of intense selfishness. He may be 
punctilious concerning his reputation, and brave in the execu- 
tion of his duty, but it is only because without these qualities 
he cannot rise in the service; nay, his very benevolence is 
selfish : he may defend his companion while he can keep his 
f eet^ but the instant he is down, Sir Dugald will be as ready to 
ease him of his purse as he is to convert the skin of Gustavus 
into a buff jerkin.' 

'And yet» if all this were true, cousin,' answered Montrose, 
'there is something convenient in ccHumanding a soldier upon 
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whotM motiTes and springB of action you oan calculate to a 
mathematical certainty. A fine spirit like youn, my comdn, 
alive to a tliouaand aensationB to wnidi this man's is as imper- 
Tious as his corslet — it is for such that thy friend must feel, 
while he gives his advice.' Then, suddenly changing his ixme, 
he asked Menteith when he had seen Annot Lyle. 

The young Earl coloured deeply, and answered, 'Not sinoe 
last evening-— excepting' he added, with hesitation, 'for one 
moment, about half an hour before the battle began.' 

'My dear Menteith,' said Montrose, very kindly, 'were you 
one of the gay Gavaliers of Whitehall, who are, in t^eir way, as 
great self-seekers as our friend Dalgetty, should I need to plague 
lu with inquiring into sudi an amourette as thisf it would 

an intrigue only to be laughed at. But this is the land of 
enohantmenti where nets strong as steel are wrought out of 
ladies' tresses, and you are exactly the destined knight to be so 
fettered. This poor girl is exquisitely beautiful, and has talents 
formed to captivate your romantic temper. Tou cannot think 
of injuring her; you ocumoe think of marrying herf ' 

' My lord,' repHed Menteith, ' you have repeatedly urged this 
jest, for so I trust it is meant^ somewhat beyond bounds. 
Annot Lyle is of unknown birth, a captive, the daughter, prob- 
ably, of some obscure outlaw, a depttidant on the hospitaliiy 
of the M'Aulays.' 

' Do not be angry, Menteith,' said the Marquis^ interrupting 
him. ' You love the classics, though not educated at Marischal 
Ck)llege; and you may remember how many gallant hearts 
captive beauty has subdued : — 

Movit i^aoem, TeUunoae natum, 
Forma captiy» dominom TeomeBSflB. 

In a word, I am seriously anxious about this. I should not have 
time, perhaps,' he added, very gravely, ' to trouble you with my 
lectures on the subject^ were your feelings and those of Annot 
alone interested; but you have a dangerous rival in Allan 
M'Aulay, and there is no knowing to what extent he may carry 
his resentment. It is my duly to tell you that the King's 
service may be much prejudiced by dissensions betwixt you.' 

'My lord,' said Menteith, 'I know what you mean is kind 
and fnendly. I hope you will be satisfied when I assure you 
that Allan M'Aulay and I have discussed this circumstance; 
and that I have explained to him that, as it is utterly remote 
from my character to entertain dishonourable views concerning 
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this impfoteoted female, ao^ cm the other hand, the obsourity 
of her birth prevents my thinking of her apon other terms. 
I will not diagiiiae from your lordahip, what I have not diagoiaed 
from M'Anlajy that, if Annot Lyle were bom a lady, she dioold 
share my name and rank; as matters stand, it is impossible. 
This explanation, I trust, will satisfy your lordship^ as it has 
satisfied a less reasonable person.' 

Montrose shrugged his shoulders. 'And, like true cham- 
pions in romance,' he iaid, * you have agreed that you are both 
to worship the same mispress, as idolaters do the same image, 
and that neither shall extend his pretensions farther f 

' I did not go so far, my lord,' answered Menteith ; ' I only 
said in the present circumstances — and there is no prospect of 
their being changed — I could, in duty to myself and family, 
stand in no relation to Annot Lyle but as that of friend or 
brother. But your lordship must excuse me ; I have,' said he, 
looking at his arm, roimd which he had tied his handkerchief, 
'a slight hurt to attend to.' 

' A wound f said Montrose, anxiously; 'let me see it. Alas I' 
he said, ' I should have heard nothing of this, had I not ven- 
tured to tent and sound another more secret and more rankling 
one. Menteith, I am sorry for you; I too have known — but 
what avails it to awake sorrows which have long slumbered ! ' 

So saying, he shook hands with his noble kinsman and 
walked into liie castle. 

Annot Lyle, as was not unusual for females in the Highlands, 
was possessed of a slight degree of medical and even surgical 
skilL It mav readily be believed that the profession of 
surgery or medicine, as a separate art, was unknown ; and the 
few rude rules which they observed were entrusted to women 
or to the aged, whom constant casualties afforded too much 
opportunity of acquiring experience. The care and attention, 
accordingly, of Annot Lvle, her attendants, and others acting 
imder her direction, haa made her services extremely useful 
during this wild campaign. And most readily had these 
services been rendered to friend and foe, wherever they could 
be most useful. She was now in an apartment of the castle, 
anxiously superintending the preparation of vulnerary herbs, to 
be applied to the wounided; receiving reports from different 
females respecting those under their separate charge, and dis- 
tributing what means she had for their relief, when Allan 
M'Aulay suddenly entered the apartment. She started, for 
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she had heazd that he had left the oamp upon a distant 
miflsion ; and, however acouatomed she was to the gloom of his 
oountenanoe, it seemed at present to have even a daiker shade 
than nsuaL He stood before her peif ectlj silent^ and she Mt 
the neoessity of being the first to speak. 

'I thoughV she said, with some effinrti 'yon had ah^eady 
set out.' 

<Mj companion awaits me^' said Allan; ^I go instantly.' 

Tet still he stood before her, and held her by the aim 
with a pressure which, though insufficient to give her pain, 
made her sensible of his great personal strength, his hand dos- 
ing on her like the gripe of a manade. 

'Shall I take the harpf she said, in a timid voice; 'is — is 
the shadow falling upon youf ' 

Instead of replying, he led her to the window of the apart- 
ment, which commanded a view of the field of the slain, with 
all its honors. It was thick spread with dead and wounded, 
and the spoilers were busy tearing the dothes from the victims 
of war and feudal ambition, with as much indifforence as if 
they had not been of the same spedes, and themselves erposed, 
perhaps to-morrow, to the same fate. 

'Does the sight please youf ' said M'Aulay. 

'It is hideous!' laid Annot, covering her eyes with her 
hands ; ' how can you bid me look upon itf ' 

'Tou must be inured to it,' said he, 'if you remain with 
this destined host ; you will soon have to search sudi a fidd 
for my brother's corpse— for Mentdth's — for mine. But that 
will be a more indiffmnt task : you do not love me ! ' 

'This is the first time you have taxed me with unkind- 
nesB,' said Annot^ weeping. ' Tou are my brother — my preserver 
— my protector, and can I then but love youf But your 
hour of darkness is approaching, let me fetch my haip ' 

' Remain,' said Allaii, still holding her fast ; ' be my visions 
from heaven or hell, or from the middle sphere of diaembodied 
spirits, or be they, as the Saxons hold, but the delusions of an 
overheated fancy, they do not now influence me : I speak the 
language of the natural, of the visible world. Tou love not 
me, Aimot ; you love Mentdth, by him you are bdoved again; 
and Allan is no more to you than one of the corpses which 
encumber yonder heath.' 

It cannot be supposed that this strange speedi conveyed 
any new information to her who was thus addressed. No 
woman ever lived who could not in the same drcumstanoee 
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have disoemed long sinoe the state of her lover^a mind. But| 
by thus suddenly tearing off the yeU, thin as it was, Allan pre- 
pared her to expect oonsequenoes Tiolent in proportion to the 
enthusiasm of his character. She made an effort to repel the 
charge he had stated. 

'You foigeti' she said, 'your own worth and nobleness when 
you insult so very helpless a beings and one whom ia,te has 
thrown so totally into your power. Tou know who and what 
I am, and how impossible it is that Menteith or you can use 
language of affection to me, b^ond that of friendship. Tou 
know horn what unhappy race I have too probably deriyed my 
existence.' 

'I will not believe iV said Allan, impetuously; 'never 
flowed crystal drop from a polluted spring.' 

'Yet the veiy doubt,' pleaded Annot> 'should make you 
forbear to use this language to me.' 

'I know,' said M'Aulay, 'it places a bar between us, but I 
know also that it divides you not so inseparably from Menteith. 
Hear me, my beloved Annot I leave this scene of terrors and 
danger ; go with me to Kintail. I will place you in the house 
of the noble Lady of Seaforth; or you shall be removed in safety 
to loolmkill, where some women yet devote themselves to the 
worship of God after the custom of our ancestors.' 

' You consider not what you ask of me,' replied Annot ; ' to 
undertake such a journey under your sole guardianship were 
to show me less scrupulouB than maiden ought. I will remain 
here, Allan — ^here imder the protection of ti^e noble Montrose ; 
and when his motions next approach the Lowlands I will con- 
trive some proper means to relieve you of one^who has, she 
knows not how, become an object of dislike to you.' 

Allan stood as if uncertain whether to give way to sympathy 
with her distress or to anger at her resistance. 

'Annot,' he said, 'you know too well how little your words 
apply to my feelings towards you ; but you avail yourself of 
your power, and you rejoice in my departure as removing a 
spy upon your intercourse with Menteith. But beware both of 
you,' he added, in a stem tone, 'for when was it ever heard 
that an injury was offered to Allan M'Aulay for which he 
exacted not tenfold vengeance f ' 

So saying, he pressed her arm forcibly, pulled the bonnet 
over his brows, and strode out of the apartment. 



CHAPTER XXI 

After you're gone, 
I grew aoqiuinted with my heeit, and eearoh'd 
wiiAt fitiiT*d it 80. AIab T I found it loye. 
Tet far from IxtBt, for could I bat luiye lived 
In proo enoe of you, I had had my end. 



AmroT Ltiji had now to ocxitemplate the terrible gulf which 
Allan M'AulaVB declaration of love and jealousy bad made to 
open around her. It seemed as if she was tottering on the 
very brink of destruction, and was at once deprived of every 
refuge and of all human assistance. She had long been conscious 
that she loved Menteith dearer than a brother; indeed, how 
could it be otherwise, considering their early intimacy, the 
personal merit of the young nobleman, his assiduous atten- 
tions, and his infinite superiority in gentleness of disposition 
and grace of manners over the race of rude warriors with whcMn 
she Uved^ But her affection was of that quiet, timid, medita- 
tive character whioh sought rather a reflected share in the 
happiness of the beloved object than formed more presumptu- 
ous or daring hopes. A tittle Gaetio song, in which she 
expressed her feetings, has been translated by the ingenious 
and unhappy Andrew M'Donald ; * and we willingly transcribe 

the lines : — 

Wert thoo, like me, in life's low vale, 

With thee, how blest, that lot I*d share ; 
With thee I'd fly wherever gale 

Could waft or bounding ^kUey bear. 
But parted by severe decree, 

Far different must our fortones prove : 
May thine be Joy ; enouffh for me 

To weep and pray for nim I love. 

Thepangs this foolish heart most foel, 
When nope shall be for ever flown, 

•BoeAndnwX'Donald. Notoia 
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Ko aaUen mamuir aball rereal, 

Ko selfish murmiin ever own. 
Nor will I thioDgh life's weuy yean, 

Like « psle drooping momner more, 
While I oan think my seeret tasn 

May wound the heart of him I loveu 

The fariouB dedaratioii of Allan had destroyed the romantic 
plan which she had formed of niuning in eeoret her penaive 
tendemefls, without seeking any other reqnitaL Long before 
this, she bad dreaded Allan, as much as gratitude, and a sense 
that he softened towards her a temper so haughty and so 
▼iolent, could pennit her to do; but now she regarded him with 
unalloyed tenor, which a perfect knowledge of his disposition 
and of his preceding history too well authorised her to enter- 
tain. Whatever was in other respects the nobleness of his 
disposition, he had never been known to resist the wilfulness 
of passion : he walked in the house and in the country of his 
fathers like a tamed lion, whom no one dared to contradict, 
lest they should awaken his natural vehemence of passion. So 
many years had elapsed since he had experienced contradiction, 
or even expostulation, that probably nothing but the strong 
good sense which on all points, his mysticism excepted, formed 
the ground of his character, prevented hb i»oving an annoyance 
and terror to the whole neighbourhood. But Annot had no 
time to dwell upon her fears, being interrupted by the entrance 
of Sir Dugald Dalgetty. 

It may well be supposed that the scenes in which tiiis penon 
had passed his former life had not much qualified him to shine in 
female society. He himself felt a sort of consoiousnesB that the 
language of me barrack, guard-room, and parade was not proper 
to entertain ladies. The only peaceful part of his life had been 
spent at Marischal Ck>llege, Aberdeen ; and he had forgot the 
little he had learned there, except the arts of darning his own hose 
and despatching his commons with unusual celerity, both which 
had since been kept in g^ood exercise by the necessity of frequent 
practice. Still it was from an imperfect recollection of what he 
had acquired during this pacific period that he drew his sources 
of donversatioii whan in company with women ; in other words, 
his kngoage became pedantic when it ceased to be military. 

'Mistress Annot Lyle,' said he, upon the present occasion, 
' I am just now like uie half-pike or spcmtoon of Achilles, one 
end of which could wound and the other cure — a property 
belonging neither to Spanish pike, brown-bill, partisan, halberd, 

V 32 
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Loohaber axe, or indeed any other modem staff-weapon what- 
ever.* 

This oompliment he repeated twice; but as Annot scarce 
heard him the first time, and did not comprehend him the 
second, he was obliged to explain. 

* I mean/ he said, ' Mistress Annot Ljle, that^ having been 
the means of an honourable knight recelTing a severe wound in 
this day's conflict) he having pistolled, somewhat against the 
law of arms, my horse, which was named after the immortal King 
of Sweden, I am desirous of procuring him such solacement 
as you, madam, can supply ; you being, like the heathen god 
Escidapius (meaning possibly Apollo), skilful not only in 
song and in music, but in the more noble art of chiruigeiy : 
€piferque per orhem ddeor,* 

'If you would have the goodness to explain,' said Annot> too 
sick at heart to be amused by Sir Du^d's airs of pedantic 
gallantly. 

' That, madam,' replied the Knight, * may not be so easy, as I 
am out of the habit of construing ; but we shall tiy. Dicor^ 
supply ego — I am called. Opifer ! opifer I I remember Bignifer 
9Xi<dL finrcifer^ but I believe cpifer stands in this place for M.D., 
that is, Doctor of Physic' 

'This is a busy day with us all,' said Annot; *will you say 
at once what you want with me ? ' 

' Merely,' replied Sir Dugald, * that you will visit my brother 
knight, and let your maiden bring some medicaments for his 
wound, which threatens to be what the learned call a daMwiim 
fiUale: 

Annot Lyle never lingered in the cause of humanily. She 
informed herself hastily of the nature of the injury, and interesfr 
ing herself for the dignified old Chief whom she had seen at 
Damlinvarach, and whose presence had so much struck her, she 
hastened to lose the sense of her own sorrow for a time in the 
attempt to be xisef ul to another. 

Sir Dugald with great form ushered Annot Lyle to the 
chamber of her patient, in which, to her suiprise, she found 
Lord Menteith. She could not help blushing deeply at the 
meeting, but^ to hide her confusion, proceeded instantly to 
examine the wotmd of the Knight of Ardenvohr, and easily 
satisfied herself that it was beyond her skill to cure it. As 
for Sir Dugald, he returned to a large outhouse, on the floor of 
which, among other wounded men, was deposited the person of 
Ranald of the Mist. 
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'Mine old friend,' said the Knight^ 'as I told you before, I 
would -willingly do anything to pleasure you, in return for the 
wound you have reoeiTed wfaQe under my raf e-oonduct. I have, 
therefore, aooording to your earnest request^ sent Mrs. Annot 
Lyle to attend upon the wound of the Knight of Ardenvohr, 
though wherem her doing so should benefit you I cannot imagine. 
I think you onoe spoke of some blood relationship between 
them ; but a soldado^ in command and charge like me, has other 
things to trouble his head with than Highland genealogies.' 

And indeed, to do the worthy Major justice, he never in- 
quired after, listened to^ or recollected the business of other 
people, unless it either related to the art military or was some- 
how or other connected with his own interest, in either of which 
cases his memory was very tenacious. 

'And now, my good friend of the Mist,' said he, 'can you 
tell me what has become of your h(^peful grandson, as I luive 
not seen him smce he assisted me to disarm after the action, a 
negligence which deserveth the strapadol * 

' He is not far from hence^' said the wounded outlaw ; ' lift 
not your hand upon him, for he is man enough to pay a yard 
of leathern scourge with a foot of tempered steel.' 

'A most improper vaunt^' said Sir Dugald; 'but I owe you 
some fiivours, Banald, and therefore shall let it pass.' 

' And if you think you owe me anything,' said the outlaw, 
' it is in your power to requite me by granting me a boon.' 

' Friend Rsmald,' answered Dalgetty, ' I have read of these 
boons in silly story-books, whereby simple knights were drawn 
into engagements to their great prejudice ; wherefore, Ranald, 
the more prudent knights of this day never promise anything 
imtil they know that they may keep their word anent the 
premises, without any displeasure or incommodement to them- 
selves. It may be, you would have me engage the female 
chirurgeon to visit your wound ; though you ought to consider, 
Banald, that the undeanness of the place where you are deposited 
may somewhat soil the gaiety of her garments, concerning the 
preservation of which, you may have observed, women are apt 
to be inordinately solicitous. I lost the favour of the lady of 
the Grand Pensionary of Amsterdam by touching with the sole 
of my boot the train of her black velvet gown, which I mistook 
for a foot-doth, it being half the room distant from her 
person.' 

' It is not to bring Annot Lyle hither,' answered MacEagh, 
'but to transport me into the zoom where she is in attendance 
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upon the Emght of Ardenvohr. Somewhat I hare to say of 
the last oonaequenoe to them both.' 

' It is something out of the order of due precedence,' said 
Dalgetty, ' to cany a wounded outlaw into this presence of a 
knight^ knighthood having been of yore, and being in some 
respects still, the highest military g^ade, independent always 
of commissioned officers, who rank according to their patents ; 
nevertheless, as your boon, as you call it, is so slight, I shall not 
deny compliance with the same.' So saying, he ordered three 
files of men to transport MacEagh on their shoulders to Sir 
Duncan Campbell's apartment, and he himself hastened before 
to announce the cause of his being brought thither. But such 
was the activity of the soldiers employed, that they followed 
him close at the heels, and, entering witii their ghastly burden, 
laid MacEa^ on the floor of the apartment. His features, 
naturally wild, were now distorted by pain, his hands and 
scanty garments stained with his own hlood. and that of ethers, 
which no kind hand had wiped away, although the wound in 
his side had been secured by a bandage. 

* Are you,' he said, raising his head painfully towards the 
couch where lay stretched his late antagoniat, 'ne whom men 
call the Knight of Ardenvohrf ' 

'The same,' answered Sir Duncan; 'what would you with 
one whose houn are now numberedf ' 

'My hours are reduced to minutes,' said the outlaw; 'the 
more grace, if I bestow them in the service of one whose hand 
has ever been against me^ as mine has been raised higher 
against him.' 

'Thine higher against me, crushed worm ! ' said the Knight^ 
locking down on his miserable adversary. 

'Yes,' answered the outlaw, in a firm voice, 'my ann hath 
been highest. In the deadly contest betwixt us, the wounds I 
have dealt have been deepest, though thine have ndther been 
idle nor unf elt. I am Banald MaoEag^ — I am Ranald of the 
Mist; the night that I gave thy caMe to the winds in one 
huge blase of fire is now matched with the day in which you 
have fallen under the sword of my fathers. Bemember the 
injuries thou hast done our tribe ; never were such inflicted, 
save by cne beside thee. Hi^ they say, is fated and secure 
against our vengeance ; a short time will show.' 

'My Lord Menteith,' said Sir Duncan, raising himself out of 
his bed, 'this is a proclaimed villain, at once the enemvof King 
and Parliament) of God and man, one of the outlawed banditti 
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of the Mist^ alike the enemy of your house, of the M'Aiilaya, 
and of mine. I trust you will not suffer moments which are 
perhaps my last to be embittered by his barbarous triumph.' 

'He shall have the treatment he merits,' said Menteith; 
4et him be instantly removed.' 

Sir Dugald here interposed, and spoke of Ranald's services 
as a guide, and his own pledge for his safety; but the high 
harsh tones of the outlaw drowned his voice. 

'No,' said he^ 'be rack and gibbet the word I Let me wither 
between heaven and earth, and gorge the hawks and eagles of 
Ben Nevis ; and so sIulII this haughty Knight and this 
triumphant Thane never learn the secret I alone can impart ; 
a secret which would make Ardenvohr's heart leap with joy 
were he in the death-agony, and which the Earl of Menteith 
would purchase at the price of his broad earldom. Gome 
hither, Annot Lyle,' he said, raising himself with unexpected 
strength ; ' fear not the sight of him to whom thou hast dung in 
infancy. Tell these proud men, who disdain thee as the issue of 
mine ancient race, that thou art no blood of ours-— no daughter 
of the race of the Mist^ but bom in halls as lordly, and cradled on 
couch as sof t^ as ever soothed infancy in their proudest palaces.' 

'In the name of God,' said Menteith, trembling with 
emotion, ' if you know aught of the birth of this lady, do thy 
conscience the justice to disburden it of the secret before de- 
parting from this world 1' 

'And bless my enemies with my dying breath! ' said Mao- 
Eagh, looking at him malignantly. 'Such are the maTimfl 
your priests preach; but when, or towards whom, do you 
practise themi Let me know first the worth of my secret ere 
I part with it. What would you give. Knight of Ardenvohr, 
to know that your superstitious fasts have been vain, and that 
there still remains a descendant of your house f I pause for an 
answer ; without it^ I speak not one word m<»«.' 

' I could,' said 1^ Duncan, his voice struggling between the 
emotions of doubts hatred, and anxiety — ' I could — ^but that I 
know thy race are like the Great Enemy, liars and murderers 
from the beginning — ^but oould it be true thou teUest me, I 
could almost forgive thee the injuries thou hast done me.' 

'Hear itl' said Banald; 'he hath wagered deeply for a Son 
of Diarmid. And you, gentle Thane— Uie report of the camp 
says that you would purchase with life and lands the tidings 
that Annot Lyle was no daughter of proscription, but of a race 
noble in your estimation as your own. Well, it is for no love 
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I tell you. The time haa been that I would have exchanged 
thiB secret against liberty ; I am now bartering it for what is 
dearer than liberty or life. Annot Lyle is the youngest, the 
sole surviving child of the Knight of Aidenvohr, who alone was 
saved when all in his halls beaideB was given to blood and 
aahea.' 

'Can thia man speak truthf ' said Annot Lyle, soaioe know- 
ing what she said ; ' or is this some strange delusion f 

'Maiden,' replied Ranald, 'hadst thou dwelt longer with us^ 
thou wouldst have better learnt to know how to distinguish the 
aocenta of truth. To that Saxon lord and to the Knight of 
Aidenvohr I will yield such prods of what I have spoken that 
incredulity shall stand convinced. Meantime, withdraw; I loved 
thine infancy, I hate not thy youth : no eye hatea the roee in 
its blossom, though it groweth upon a thorn, and for thee only 
do I something regret what is soon to follow. But he that 
would avenge him ol his foe must not reck though the guiltlesa 
be engaged in the ruin.' 

'He advises well, Annot,' said Lord Menteith; <in God's 
name retire 1 If — if there be aught in this, your meeting with 
Sir Duncan must be more prepared for both your sakes.' 

' I will not part from my lather, if I have found one ! ' said 
Annot — 'I will not part from him under cireumstanoes ao 
terrible.' 

'And a &kther you shall ever find in me,' murmured Sir 
Duncan. 

'Then,' said Menteith, 'I will have MaoEagh removed into 
an adjacent apartment, and will collect the evidence of his tale 
myself. Sir Dugald Dalgetty will give me his attendance and 
assistance.' 

'With pleasure, my lord,' answered Sir Dugald. 'I will be 
your confessor or assessor, either or both. No (me can be so 
fit, for I had heard the whole stoiy a month ago at Liveraiy 
Castle; but onslaughts like that of Ardenvohr confuse each 
other in my memory, which is besides occupied with matters of 
more importance.' 

Upon hearing this frank declaration, which was made aa 
they left the apartment with the wounded man, Lord Menteith 
daited upon Dalgetty a look of extreme anger and disdain, to 
which the self-conceit of the worthy commander rendered him 
totally insensible. 



CHAPTER XXII 

I am as free as nataxe first made man. 
Ere the base laws of aenritade began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage nn. 

Conquest of Oranada. 

Thb Earl of Menteith, as he had nndertaken, so he proceeded 
to inyestigate more closely the story told by Ranald of the 
Misti whidi was coiroborated by the examinatioii of his two 
followers^ who had assisted in the capacity of guides. These 
declarations he carefully compared with such circumstances con- 
oeming the destruction of his castle and family as Sir Duncan 
Campbell was able to supply ; and it may be supposed he had 
f oxgotten nothing relating to an event of such terrific import- 
ance. It was of the last consequence to prove that this was no 
invention of the outlaw's, for the purpose of passing an impostor 
as the child and heiress of Ardenvohr. 

Perhaps Menteith, so much interested in believing the tale, 
was not altogether the fittest person to be entrusted with the 
investigation of its truth ; but the examinations of the Children 
of the Mist were Bimple, accurate, and in all respects consistent 
with each other. A personal mark was referred to^ which was 
known to have been borne by the infont child of Sir Duncan, 
and which appeared upon the left shoulder of Annot Lyle. It 
was also well remembered that, when the miserable relics of the 
other children had been collected, those of the infant had no- 
where been found. Other circumstances of evidence which it 
is unnecessaiy to quote brought the fullest ccmviction not only 
to Menteith but to the unprejudiced mind of Montrose, that 
in Annot Lyle, an humble dependant, distinguished only by 
beauty and talent, they were in future to respect the heiress of 
Ardenvohr. 

While Menteith hastened to communicate the result of these 
inquiries to the persons most interested, the outlaw demanded 
to speak with his grandchild, whom he usually called his son. 
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* He would be found,' he said, * in the outer apartment in wliich 
he himself had been originally deposited.' 

Aooordingly, the young savage^ after a dose search, was 
found lurking in a oomer, coiled up among some rotten str&v, 
and brought to his grandsire. 

' Kenneth,' said tiie old outlaw, 'hear the last words of the 
sire of thy fother. A Saxon soldier and Allan of the Bed Hand 
left this camp within these few hours, to travel to the country 
of Gaberfae. Pursue them as the bloodhound pursues the hurt 
deer, swim the lake, climb the mountain, thread the forest^ 
tany not until you join them ' ; and then the countenance of 
the lad darkened as his grandyCather spoke, and he laid his 
hand upon a knife which stuck in the thong of leather that 
confinea his scanty plaid. 'No !' said the old man; <it is not 
by thy hand he must fall. Th^ will ask the news from the 
camp : say to them that Annot Lyle of the Harp ia discovered 
to be the daughter of Duncan of Aidenvohr; that the Thane 
of Menteith is to wed her before the priest; and that you are 
sent to bid guests to the bridal Tany not their answer, but 
ranish like the lightning when the black cloud swallows it^ 
And now depart^ beloved son of my best beloved 1 I shall never 
more see thy faoe^ nor hear the ^ght sound of thy footstep — 
yet tarry an instant and hear my last charge. Bemember the 
fate of our race, and quit not the andent manners of the 
Children of the Mist. We are now a straggling handful, driven 
from eveiy vale by the sword of every dan, who rule in the 
possessions where their forefathers hewed the wood and drew 
the water for ours. But in the thidcet of the wilderness and 
in the mist of the mountain, Kenneth, son of Eracht, keep thou 
unsoiled the freedom which I leave thee as a birthright. Barter 
it not, neither for the rich gannen^ nor for the stone roof, nor 
for the covered board, nor for the couch of down ; on the rook 
or in the valley, in abundance or in famine, in the leafy 
summer and in tibie days of the iron winter. Son of the Mist^ 
be tree as thy forefathers. Own no lord, receive no law, take 
no hire, give no stipend, build no hut, indose no pasture, 
sow no grain : let the deer of the mountain be thy flocks and 
herds ; if these fail thee, prey upon the goods of our oppreesora 
— of Uie Saxons, and of such Gad as are Saxons in their souls, 
valuing herds and flocks more than honour and freedom. Wdl 
for us that they do so ; it affords the broader scope for our 
revenge. Bemember those who have done kindness to our 
race, and pay their services with thy blood should the hour 
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lequire it. If a Madan shall oome to thee with the head of the 
king's son in his hand, shelter him, though the avenging axmy of 
the fatherwere behind him; for in Glenooe and Aidnamurohan 
we have dwelt in peace in the years that have gone by. The Sons 
of Diarmid, the race of DainlinTaraoh, the riders of Menteith, 
my curse on thy head, Child of the Mist, if thou spare one of 
those names when the time shall offer for cutting them off! 
And it will come anon, for their own swords shall devour each 
other, and those who are scattered shall fly to the Mist, and 
perish by its Children. Once more begone ; shake the dust from 
thy feet against the habitations of men, whether banded together 
for peace or for war. Farewell, beloved ! and mayst thou die 
like thy f orefetthers^ ere infirmity, disease, or age shall break 
thy spirit. Begone ! begone ! live free, requite kindness, 
avenge the injuries of thy race I' 

The young savage stooped and kissed the brow of his dying 
parent ; but, accustomed from infancy to suppress every ex- 
terior sign <^ emotion, he parted without tear or adieu, and was 
soon far beyond the limits of Montrose's camp. 

Sir Dugald Dalgetty, who was present during the latter 
part of this scene, was veiy little edified by the conduct of 
MacEagh upon the occasion. ^I cannot &ink, my friend 
Ranald,' said he, 'that you are in the best possible road for a 
dying man. Storms^ onslaughts, massacres, the burning of 
suburbs, are indeed a soldier's dally work, and are justified by 
the necessity of the case, seeing that tiiey are done in the 
course of duty; for burning of suburbs, in particular, it may 
be said that they are traitors and cut-throats to all fortified 
towns. Hence it is plain that a soldier's is a profession peculi- 
arly favoured by Heaven, seeing that we may hope for salva- 
tion although we dailv commit actions of so great violence. 
But then, lUnald, in all services of Europe it is the custom of 
the dying soldier not to vaunt him of sudi doings, or to recom- 
mend them to his fellows; but, on the contrary, to express 
contrition for the same, and to repeat, or have repeated to him, 
some comfortable prayer, which, if you please, I will intercede 
with his Excellenoy's chaplain to prefer on your account. It 
is otherwise no point of my duty to put you in mind of those 
things; only it may be for the ease of your conscience to 
depart more like a Christian and less like a Turk than you 
seem to be in a fair way of doing.' 

The only answer of the dying man — for as such Ranald 
M ac E agh might now be considered — ^was a request to be raised 
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to BOoh a poBitioii ihat he Daight obtain a view from the window 
of the castle. The deep frost misti which had long settled 
upon the top of the monntains, was now rolling down each 
ragged glen and golly, whero the craggy ridges showed their 
black and izregular outline, like desert idands rising aboYe the 
ocean of Tapour. 'Spirit of the Mistl' said Banald MaoEagh^ 
'called by our race our father and our preserver, receiye into 
thy tabeniaole of douds, when this pang is over, him whom in 
life thou hast so often sheltered.' So saying, he sank heudk into 
the arms of those who upheld him, spoke no farther wotd, but 
tamed his face to the wall for a short space. 

' I believe,' said Dalgetty, 'my friend Banald will be found 
in his heart to be little better than a heathen.' And herenewed 
his proposal to procore him the assistance of Dr. Wisheart^ 
Montrose's militaiy chaplain; 'a man,' said Sir Dugald, ' veiy 
clever in his exercise, and who will do execution on your sins in 
less time than I could smoke a pipe of tobacoo.' 

'Saxon,' said the dying man, 'speak to me no more of thy 
priest I I die contented. Hadst Uiou ever an enemy agunst 
whom weapons wero of no avail, whom the ball missed, and 
against whom the arrow shivered, and whose baro skin was as 
impenetrable to sword and dirk as thy steel gaimentt HearoLst 
thou ever of such a foel' 

'Yeiy frequently, when I served in Qennany,' replied Sir 
Dogald. ' There was such a fellow at Ingolstadt ; he was proof 
both against lead and steel. The soldiers killed him with the 
butts of their muskets.' 

'This impassible foe,' said Banald, without regarding the 
Majorca interruption, ' who has the blood deaxest to me upon 
his hands — ^to this man I have now bequeathed agony of mmd, 
jealousy, despair, and sudden death, or a life more miserable 
than death itself. Such shall be the lot of Allan of the Bed 
Hand when he learns that Annot weds Menteith ; and I ask no 
moro than the certainty that it is so to sweeten my own bloody 
end by his hand.' 

'If that be the ease,' said the Major, 'there's no more to be 
sud ; but I shall take care as few people see you as possible, 
for I cannot think your mode of departure can be at aU credit- 
able or exemplaiy to a Christian army.' So saying, he left the 
apartment, and ^e Son of the Mist soon after breathed his last 

Menteith, in the meanwhile, leaving the new-found relations 
to their mutual feelings of mingled emotion, was eagerly dis- 
cussing with Montrose the consequences of this discoveiy . ' I 
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ahoidd nov Bee,' said the Maiqtdsi 'eyen had I not before ob- 
seired it^tliat your interest in this diaooreiyy my dear Menteith, 
has no small ref erenoe to your own happiness. Ton love this 
new-found lady, your affection is returned. In point of birth, 
no exceptions can be made ; in eyeiy other respect her advan- 
tages are equal to those which you yourself possesB. Think, 
howeyer, a momenti Sir Duncan is a fanatic — ^Presbyterian, at 
least — in arms against the King; he is only with us in the 
quality of a prisoner, and we are, I fear, but at the commence- 
ment of a long civil war. Is this a time, think you, Menteith, 
for you to make proposals for his heiresst Or what chance is 
there that he wiU now listen to itT 

Passion, an ingenious as well as an eloquent adyocate, sup- 
plied the young nobleman with a thousand answers to these 
objections. He reminded Montrose that the Knight of Arden- 
yohr was neither a bigot in politics nor religion. He urged his 
own known and proyed seal for the royal cause, and hinted that 
its influence might be extended and strengthened by his wed- 
ding the heiress of Ardenyohr. He pleaded the dangerous state 
of Sir Duncan's wound, the risk wluch must be run by sufier- 
ing the young lady to be carried into the countiy of the CSamp- 
b^ls, where^ in case of her father's death or continued indisposi- 
tion, she must necessarily be placed under the guardianship of 
Argyle, an event fatal to his (Mentdth's) hopes, unless he could 
stoop to purchase his favour by abandoning the King's party. 

Montrose allowed the force of these arguments, and owned, 
although the matter was attended with difficulty, yet it seemed 
consistent with the King's service that it should be concluded 
as speedily as possible. 

*I could wish,' said he, 'that it were all settled in one way 
or another, and that this fair Biiseis were removed from our 
camp before the return of our Highland Achilles, Allan M'Aulay. 
I fear some &tal feud in that quarter, Menteith; and I believe 
it would be best that Sir Duncan be dismissed on his parole^ 
and that you accompany him and his daughter as his escort. 
The journey can be made chiefly by water, so will not greatly 
incommode his wound ; and your own, my Mend, will be an 
honourable excuse for the absence of some time from my 
camp.' 

* Never 1' said Menteith. < Were I to forfeit the very hope 
that has so lately dawned upon me, never will I leave your 
Exoellen<^s camp while the royal standard is displayed. I 
should deserve that this trifluig scratch should gangrene and 
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o5nwiinftmyBwoid-4«n,wereIcapaMeofholdingitMane(xco» 
for absence at thia mm of the ^ng's affidn.' 

^On this, then, you aie detennined T said Montroee. 

* Afl fixed as Ben Nevia,' said the ycmng nobleman. 

* You must^ then,' said Montrofle, Moaenotune in seeking an 
explanation with the Knight of AxdenTohr. If this ^rove 
faTOiuable^ I will talk nraidf with the elder M'Aulay, aiKl we 
will devise means to employ his brother at a distanoe from the 
anny until he shall be reconGQed to his present disappointment. 
Would to God some visioii would descend upon his imaginaticm 
fair enough to oUitemte all traces of AnnotLylel Thatpeihapa 
you think impossible, Menteitht Well, each to his service; 
you to that of Cupid, and I to that of Mara.' 

They parted, and in puzsuance of the scheme arranged, 
Menteith, eaily on the ensuing mornings sought a private inter- 
view with the wounded EjughtofArdenvc^, and communicated 
to him his salt for the hand, of his daughter. Of their mutual 
attachment Sir Duncan was aware^ but he was not prepared for 
so early a declaration on the part of Menteith. He said, at firsts 
that he had already, perhaps^ indulged too much in f edings of 
personal happiness, at a time when his dan had sustained so 
great a loss and humiliati<m, and that he was unwilling^ 
therefore^ further to consider the advancement of his own 
house at a period so calamitous. On the more urgent suit 
of the noble lover, he requested a few hours to deliberate 
and consult with his daughter upon a question so highly 
important. 

The result of this interview and deUberation was favourable 
to Menteith. Sir Duncan Campbell became fuUy sensible that 
the happiness of his new-found daughter depended upon a waiaa 
with her lover; and unless such were now formed, he saw that 
Argyle would throw a thousand obstacles in the way of a match 
in every respect acceptable to himself. Menteith's private char- 
acter was so excellent^ and such was the rank and considera- 
tion due to his fortune and family, that they outbalanced, in 
Sir Duncan's opinion, the difference in their political opinions. 
Nor could he have resolved, perhaps, had his own opinion of 
the match been less favourable, to decline an opportunity of 
indulging the new-found child of his hopes. There was, besides, 
a feeling of pride which dictated his determination. To produce 
the heiress of Ardenvohr to the world as one who had been 
educated a poor dependant and musician in the family of Dam- 
linvaraoh had something in it that was humiliating. To intro- 
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duoe her as the betrothed bride, or wedded wif e^ of the Earl 
of Menteith, upon an attachment formed during her obscurity, 
was a warrant to the world that she had at aU times been 
worthy of the rank to which she was elevated. 

It was imder the influence of these considerations that Sir 
Duncan Campbell announced to the lovers his consent that 
they should be married in the chapel of the castle by Montrose's 
chaplain, and as privately as possible. But whm Montrose 
should break up from In verlochy, for which orders were expected 
in the course of a very few days, it was agreed that the young 
Countess should depart with her father to his castle, and remain 
there until the circumstances of the nation permitted Menteith 
to retire with honour from his present military employment. 
His resolution being once taken, Sir Duncan uunpbell would 
not permit the maidenly scruples of his daughter to delay its 
execution ; and it was therefore resolved that the bridal should 
take place the next evenings being the second after the battle. 



CHAPTER XXra 

My maid, my blii0-«yed maid, he bore away, 
Due to the toils of many a bloody day. 

Iliad. 

It was neoeasaiy, for many toaaoDBy that ADgnaM^Aulay, bo long 
the kind protector of Axmot Lyle, ahoidd be made aoquainted 
inth the change in the fortoneB of his late prot^f4e; and 
Montrose, as he had undertakenf communicated to him these 
remarkable eyents. With the careless and cheerful indifferenoe 
of his character, he expressed much more joy than wonder at 
Annot's good fortune ', had no doubt whateyer she would merit 
it» and, as she had always been bred in loyal prindplefl^ would 
convey the whole estate of her grim fanatical father to some 
honest fellow who loved the Eang. ' I should have no objectum 
that my brother Allan should try his chance,' added he, *notr 
withstanding that Sir Duncan Campbell was the only man who 
ever charged Damlinvarach with inhospitality. Annot Lyle 
could always chann Allan out of the sullens, and who knows 
whether matrimony might not make him more a man of this 
world?' 

Montrose hastened to interrupt the progress of his casUe- 
building by informing him tiiat tiie lady was already wooed 
and won, and, with her father's approbation, was almost imme- 
diately to be wedded to his kinmrian, the Earl of Menteith; 
and that in testimony of the high respect due to M^Aulay, so 
long the lady's protector, he was now to request his presence 
at the ceremony. 

M'Aulay looked veiy grave at this intunation, and drew up 
his person with the air ^ one who thought that he had been 
neglected. 'He conceived,' he said, 'that his unifonu kind treat- 
ment of the young lady, while so many years under his roof, 
required something more upon such an occasion than a bare comr 
plimentof ceremony. He mighty' bethought^ 'without arrogance^ 
have expected to have been consulted. He ndahed his kinsman of 
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Menteith well, noman oould wish him better; but he must say 
he thought he had been haaty in this matter. Allan's sentimento 
towarda the yomig lady had been pretty well understood, and 
he, for one, oould not see why the superior pretensions whieh 
he had upon her gratitude should haye been set aside^ without 
at least undergoing some previous discussion.' 

Montrose, seeing too well where all this pointed, entreated 
M'Aulay to be reasonable, and to consider what probabUily 
there was that the Knight of Ardenvohr oould be brought to 
confer the hand of his sole heiress upon Allan, whose undeni- 
able excellent qualities were mingled with others by which they 
were overclouded in a manner that made all tremble who ap- 
proached him. 

*My lord,' said Angus M'Aulay, <my brother Allan has, as 
God made us all, ^ults as well as merits ; but he is the best 
and bravest man of your anny, be the other who he may, and 
therefore ill deserved that his happiness should have been so 
little consulted by your Excellenoy, by his own near kins- 
man, and by a young person who owes all to him and to his 
family.' 

Montrose in vain endeavoured to place the subject in a 
different view ; this was the point in which Angus was deter- 
mined to regard it» and he was a man of that oaUbre of under- 
standing who is incapable of being convinced when he has once 
adopted a prejudice. Montrose now assumed a higher tone, 
and called upon Angus to take care how he nourished any 
sentiments which might be prejudicial to his Majesty's service. 
He pointed out to him that he was peculiarly desirous that 
Allan's e£fbrts diould not be interrupted in the course of his 
present mission ; * a mission,' he said, ' highly honourable for 
nimself, and likely to prove most advantageous to the King's 
cause. He expected his brother would hold no communication 
with him upon other subjects, nor stir up any cause of dift- 
sension, which might divert his mind from a matter of such 
importance.' 

Angus answered somewhat sulkily that ' he was no make- 
bate or stirrer up of quarrels; he would rather be a peace- 
maker. His brother knew as well as most men how to resent 
his own quarrels ; as for Allan's mode of receiving information, 
it was generally believed he had other sources than those of 
ordinary couriers. He should not be surprised if they saw him 
sooner than they expected.' 

A promise that he would not interfere was the farthest to 
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which Montxtiee oould bring this man, thoroughly good-tempered 
as he was on all oooasions save when his pnde, interest^ <^ 
prejudioes were interfered with* And at this point the Mar- 
qnis was fain to leave the matter for the present. 

A more willing gaest at the bridal ceremonyy certainly a 
more willing attendant at the marriage f east^ was to be expected 
in Sir Dogald Dalgetty, whom Montrose resolved to invite, as 
having been a oosdfidant to the droomstanoes which preceded 
it. But even Sir Dugald hesitated, looked on the elbows of 
his doublet and the knees of his leather breeches, and mumbled 
out a sort of reluctant acquiescence in the invitation, provid- 
ing he should find it possible, after consulting with the noble 
bridegroom. 

Montrose was somewhat suiprised; but scorning to testify 
displeasure, he left Sir Dugald to pursue his own course. 
This carried him instantly to the chamber of the bridegroom, 
who^ amidst the scanty wardrobe which his camp-equipage 
afibrded, was seeking for such articles as might appear to the 
best advantage upon the approaching occasioiL Sir Dugald 
entered and paid his compliments, with a very grave face, upon 
his approaching happinesfl, which, he said, * he was very sorry 
he was prevented from witnessing.' 

*In phiin truth,' said he, *I should but disgrace the cere- 
mony, seeing that I lack a bridal garment. Rents and open 
seams and tatters at elbows in the apparel of the assistants 
might presage a similar solution of continuity in your matri- 
monial happiness; and to say truth, my lotd, you yourself 
must partly have the blame of this disappointment, in respect 
you sent me upon a fool's errand to get a buffHX)at out of the 
booty taken by the Gamerona, whereas you might as well have 
sent me to fetch a pound of fresh butter out of a black dog's 
throat. I had no answer, my lord, but brandished dirks and 
broadswords, and a sort of growling and jabbering in what 
they call tiieir language. For my part^ I believe these 
Highlanders to be no better than absolute pagans, and have 
hem much scandalised by the manner in which my acquaint- 
ance, Ranald MacEagh, was pleased to beat his final march a 
little while since.' 

In Menteith's state of mind, disposed to be pleased with 
everything and everybody, the grave compbunt of Sir Dugald 
furnished additional amusements He requested his acceptance 
of a very handsome buff-dress which was lying on the floor. 
'I had intended it,' he said, 'for my own bridal-garment^ as 
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being the least formidable of my warlike eqnipmentB, and I 
haye here no peaoefol dreee.* 

Sir Dugala made the necesBaiy apologies — would not by 
any means deprivei and bo forth — mitil it happily ooonrred to 
him that it was much more acoording to militaiy role that the 
Earl should be married in his baok- and breast-pieoefl^ which 
dieas he had seen the bridegroom wear at the umon of Piinoe 
Leo of Wittelsbaoh with the youngest daughter of old George 
Frederiok of Saxony, under the auspices of the gallant 
Gustavus Adolphus, tiie Lion of the North, and so forth. The 
good-natured young Earl laughed and acquiesced; and thus 
haying secured at least one merry face at his bridal, he put on 
a light and ornamented euirass^ conoealed partly by a velyet 
coat» and partly by a broad blue silk scarf, which he wore oyer 
his shoulder, agreeably to his rank and the fashion of the 
times. 

Eyerything was now arranged; and it had been settled 
thai, according to the custom of the country, the bride and 
bridegroom should not again meet until they were before the 
altar. The hour had already struck that summoned the bride- 
groom thither, and he only waited in a small ante-room adjacent 
to the chapel for the Marquis, who condescended to act as 
bridesman upon the occasioiL Business rdating to the anny 
haying suddenly required the Marquis's instant attention, 
Menteith waited his return, it may be supposed, in some im- 
patience ; and when he heard the door of the apartment open, 
he^sfl^ laughing, 'Tou are late upon parade.' 

'Tou will find I am too early,' said Allan MfAulay, who 
burst into the apartment. ' Draw, Menteith, and def ena your- 
self like a man, or die like a dog ! ' 

'Tou are mad, Allan ! ' answered Menteith, astonished alike 
at his sudden appearance and at the unutterable fury of his 
demeanour. His cheeks were liyid, his eyes started from 
their sockets, his lips were ooyered with foam, and his gestures 
were those of a demoniaa 

'Tou liiB, traitor !' was his frantic i^ly — 'you lie in that, 
as you lie in all you haye said to me. Your life is a lie 1 ' 

*Did I not spaak my thoughts when I called you mad,' said 
Menteith, indignantly, *your own life were a brief one. L:i 
what do you charge me with deceiying you ?' 

'You told me,' answered M'Aulay, 'that yon would not 
many Annot Lyle ! False traitor ! she now waits you at the 
altar.' 

V 33 
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'It IB the Uood of his nunkm,' answered M'Aulay; 'it is 
the blood whioh I was predestiiied to abed, though I would 
lather have spilt my own.' 

JEbving thus spoken, he tamed and left the oasdei and from 
that moment nothing certain is known of his fate. As the boy 
Kenneth, with three of the Children of the Mist, were seen soon 
afterwards to oroes Looh Fine, it is supposed they dogged his 
oourse^ and that he perished by their hand in some obscure 
wilderness. Another opinion maintains that Allan M'Aulay 
went abroad and died a monk of the Carthusian order. But 
nothing beyond bare presumption could ever be brought in 
support of either opinion. 

His vengeance was much less complete than he probably 
fancied ; for Menteith, though so severely wounded as to re- 
main long in a dangerous state, was, by having adopted Major 
Dalgetty's fortunate reconm^iendation of a cuirass as a bridal- 
garmen^ faapply secured from the worst consequences of the 
blow. But his services were lost to Montrose; and it was 
thought best that he should be conveyed with his intended 
countesi, now truly a mourning bride^ and should accompany 
his wounded father-in-law to the castle of Sir Duncan at Arden- 
vohr. Deilgetty followed them to the water^s edge^ reminding 
Menteith of the necessity of erecting a sconce on Drumsnab to 
cover his lady's newly'^cquired inheritance. 

They performed their voyage in safety, and Menteith was 
in a few weeks so well in health as to be united to Annot in 
the castle of her father. 

The Highlanders were somewhat puszled to reconcile Men- 
teitb's recovezy with the visions of the second sight, and the 
more experienced seen were displeased with him for not having 
died. But others thought the credit of the vision sufficiently 
fulfilled by the wound inflicted by the hand, and with the 
weapoD, foretold ; and all were of opinion that the incident ci 
the ring with the death's head rdated to the death of the 
bride's father, who did not surrive her maniage many months. 
The incredulous held that all this was idle dreaming^ and that 
Allan's supposed vision was but a consequence of the private 
suggestions of his own passion, which, having long seen in 
Menteith a rival more beloved than himself, straggled with his 
better nature, and impressed upon him, as it were involnntarily, 
the idea of killing his competitor. 

Menteith did not recover sufficiently to join Montrose during 
his brief and glorious career; and when that heroio general 
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'It IB the blood of his mimoQ,' answered M'Aulay; <it is 
the blood which I was piedeetmed to abed, though I would 
lather have spilt my own.' 

Having thns spoKen, he tomed and left the oastlei and from 
that moment nothing certain is known of his &te. As the boy 
Kenneth, with three of the Children of the Mist, were seen soon 
afterwards to cross Loch Fine, it is supposed they dogged his 
course^ and that he perished by their hand in some obscure 
wilderness. Another opinion maintains that Allan M'Aulay 
went abroad and died a monk of the Carthusian order. But 
nothing beyond bare presumption could ever be brought in 
support of ather opinion. 

His rengeanoe was much less complete than he probably 
fancied ; for Menteith, though so seyerely wounded as to re- 
main long in a dangerous states was^ by having adopted Major 
Dalgett^s fortunate reoonm^dation of a cuirass as a bridal- 
garmen^ happily secured from the worst consequences of the 
blow. But his services were lost to Montrose; and it was 
thought best that he should be conyeyed with his intended 
countesii now truly a mouming bride^ and should accompany 
his wounded father-in-law to the castle of Sir Duncan at Arclen- 
vohr. Dalgetty followed them to the water^s edge, reminding 
Menteith of the necessity of erecting a sconce on Drumsnab to 
cover his lady's newly^aoquired inheritance. 

They performed their voyage in safety, and Menteith was 
in a few weeks so well in health as to be united to Annot in 
the castle of her fothar. 

The Highlanders were somewhat puszled to reconcile Men- 
teith's recoveiy with the yisicms of the second sights and die 
more experienced seen were displeased with him for not having 
died. But others thought the credit of the vision sufficiently 
fulfilled by the wound inflicted by the hand, and with the 
weapon, foretold; and all were of opinion that the incident of 
the ring with the death's head related to the death of the 
bride's either, who did not surviye her marriage many montiis. 
The incredulous held that all this was idle dreaming^ and tJiat 
Allan's supposed vision was but a consequence of the private 
suggestions of his own passion, which, haTing long seen in 
Menteith a rival more beloved than himself, straggled with his 
better nature, and impressed npon him, asitwereinvolnntarily, 
the idea of killing his competitor. 

Menteith did not recover sufficiently to join Montrose during 
his brief and glorious career; and when that heroic general 
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disbanded his army and retiied from Scotland, Menteith re- 
solved to adopt the life of priyaojy which he led till the Bestora- 
tion. After that happy events he oooupied a situation in the 
land befitting his rank, lived long^ happy alike in public regard 
and in domestic aflfeotion, and died at a good old age. 

Our drwnatu penonuB have been so limited that^ excepting 
Montrose, whose exploits and fate are the theme of histoiy, we 
have only to mention Sir Dugald Dalgetty. This gentleman 
continued, with the most rigorous punctualily, to dischaige his 
duty and to receive his pay, until he was made prisoner, among 
others, upon the field of Philiphaugh. He was condemned to 
share the fate of his feUow-officers upon that occasion, who 
were doomed to death rather by denunciations from the pulpit 
than the sentence either of civil or militaiy tribunal; their 
blood being considered as a sort of sin-o£bring to take away the 
guilt of the land, and the &te imposed upon the Ganaanitee, 
under a qpedal dispensation, being impiously and cruelly applied 
to theuL 

Several Lowland officers in the service of the Covenanters 
interceded for Dalgetty on this occasion, representing him as a 
perscm whose skill would be useful in their army, and who 
would be readily induced to change his service. But on this 
point they found Sir Dugald unexpectedly obstinate. He had 
engaged with the King for a certain term, and, till that was 
expired, his principles would not permit any shadow of changing. 
The Covenanters, again, understood no such nice distinction^ 
and he was in the utmost danger of filing a martyr, not to 
this or that political principle, but merely to his own strict 
ideas of a muitaiy enlistment. Fortunately, his friends dis- 
covered by c(Hnputation that there remained but a fortnight 
to elapse of the engagement he had formed, and to which, 
though certain it was never to be renewed, no power on earth, 
could make him false. With some difficulty they procured a 
reprieve for this short space, after which they found him per- 
fectly willing to come under any engagements they chose to 
dictate. He entered the service of the States accordingly, and 
wrought himself forward to be Major in Gilbert Ker's corps, 
commonly called the Kirk's Own Regiment of Horse. Of his 
farther history we know nothing, until we find him in possession 
of his paternal estate of DrumtJhwaoket, which he acquired, not 
by the sword, but by a pacific intermarriage with Hannah 
Straohan, a matron somewhat stricken in years, the widow of 
the Aberdeenshire Covenanter. 
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Sir Dugald is supposed to have survived the Revolution, as 
traditions of no very distant date represent him as cruising 
about in that oountry, very old, veiy deaf, and very full ci 
interminable stories about the inmiortal Gustavus Adolphus, 
the lion of the North, and the Bulwark oi the Protestant 
FaitL 



Bbadsb! ThiTalb of ictLandlobd are now finally dosed,* 
and it was my purpose to have addressed thee in the vein of 
Jedediah Gl^shbotham; but^ like Horam the son of Asmar 
and all other imaginary story-teUers, Jedediah has melted into 
thin air. 

Mr. Cleishbotham bore the same resemblance to Ariel as he 
at whose voice he rose doth to the sage Prospero; and yet, so 
fond are we of the fictions of our own fancy, that I part with 
him, and all his imaginary localities, with idle reluctance. I 
am aware this is a feeling in which the reader will little sym- 
pathise; but he cannot be more sensible than I am that 
sufficient varieties have now been exhibited of the Scottish 
character to exhaust one individual's powers of observation, 
and that to persist would be useless and tedious. I have the 
vanity to suppose that the popularity of these Novels has 
shown my countrymen and their pecufiarities in lights which 
were new to the Southern reader; and that many, hitherto 
indifierent upon the subjeoti have been induced to read Scottish 
history from the aUurions to it in these works of fiction. 

I retire from the field, conscious that there remains behind 
not only a large harvest, but labourers capable of gathering it 
in. More than oae writer has of late displayed talents of this 
descripticm ; and if the present Author, himself a phantom, may 
be permitted to distinguish a brother, or perhaps a sister 
shadow, he would mention, in particular, the author of the very 
lively woi^ entitied Manniagt. 

•rnMl«0Mkl^JroiaitwfoDow«d31U Brick or loa^^ Seottfi edition of 

18S9-n. It Is printed In thie rtiioe,alniis with A« Aadk Diooi/, ftv oonyenleDoe of 
l yMfcat lon, tlie tranipotlticm of order iMTlDg, moreorer, tlie Mnetlon of meny jem' 
oNwiiTiiiCi.) 
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No. I 

Tbb aoanifyof mykte friend's poem mav be an ezixuM for adding the ipiiHed 
ooneliiflion of OUm-Alpm'i Vim. The Oian Gregor haa met in the ancient 
churoh of Balqnjdder. The head of Dmmmond-Bnooh is plaoed on the 
altar, ooveced for a time with the banner of tiie tribe. The Ohiiaf of the tribe 
adnmeei to the attar : 

And pausfais, on fhB Uumer gUBd : 

Then cried m Moni, with llsiw latted. 

* Tbii was tiM boon of SeoOuMl'iUng* ; 

And, wlUi a qnlok and angry fling, 

Ttoidng the pegnnt tcreen away. 

Hie dead man's head beftxre him lay; 

Unmoved he aoann'd the ▼1■^E• o'er, 

The clotted kMsks wen dadc with gdve^ 

The iiDatiiree with convnliiongrim, 

The eyee contorted, sank, and dim. 

Bat nnappan'd|ln angry uoodL 

With lowering brow, nnmoved ne stood. 

Ujpon the head his bared right hand 

He laid, the other gnsp[d his bcand. 

Then kneeUng, eiiea, 'To Hea?en I swear 

This deed of death I own. and share ; 

As troly, ftaHy mineu as thoinli 

This my right;^iand bad dealt the blow. 

Gome then, oar fbemen, one, come all ; 

If torevean this caitirs ML 

One blade u bared, one bow is drawn, 

lOne ereriasttng peaoe I pawn. 

To claim from uMm, or olaJm iron him, 

In retribation, limb fat Umh. 

in sodden fkay, or open strllSk 

Thfa steal ■i>*ii render lift Ibr Uflk' 

Heoeased; and at his bebkoning nod, 
The clansmen to the altar trod ; 
And not a whisper breatiied aroond. 
And aoo^t was heard of mortal soond. 
Save from Ihe ctlanlrtng arms they "ban. 
That rattled on the marble floor. 
And each, as he appioach'd In hastOb 
Upon the soalp his right hand plaoea ; 
WlUi llTid liis and gSer'd brow, 
■aeh attere^ In his tarn, the rem. 
Pteee Makoiw watdi'd flie passing seen^ 
And search'd them throogh with gbnoes lesn^ 
Then daah'd a tesr-drop from his eye; 
Unbkl it came, he knew not why* 
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* KliMmeiiTW oted, 'orilpln'a blood, 
And irarthy of CSui Alpln'i bmm^ 
XTnataln'd bj oowdJoo and dMino, 
"Van doL ipair noehL** in time atvH, 



Nan 

It hM been diqmted whettiflr the Ghfldran of the ICrt ifwe Mtoal 1^^ 
or whether they were not oatlawi named MaoDonekl, belonging to Arin>- 
murohen. Tlie following eot of the Mrj Comioil aeemi to decide the 
qneetion: — 

•InnnDBaH, Uk FOnunf 1680. 

'The aune 6aj, the Lordf of Seoret Oonmoil being orediblie infbtmed cf ye 
oroel and miaohetTOOB prooeeding of je wicked daiuprigor, eo lang oontinncxmg 
in blood, aLanghters. heirahipa, manif eat reifta, and atontha oomndtted upon 
hia Hieneaa* peaoaable and good aabjeota, inhabiting ye oonntriea eweat ye 
biraya of ye Iiigh1anda» thir money years byffone ; bat apeojally heir after je 
omel mnider oif nmqU Jo. Dminmond of Dnunmoneyiynoh, hia Maj q a tm a 
proper tennant^ and ane of hia f oatera of Glenartney^ oommitted njpoa ye 
day of laat bypaat, be certain of ve aaid clan, be ye oonncQ and 

determination of ye haill, arow and to defend ye anthora jnd qoerer waki 
peraew for rerrage of ye aame, qu ve aaid Jo. waa oooiqiied in ■«»o^»^ of 
Teniaon to hk ffieneiw, at command of Plat. Lord Dmmmond, atewart of 
Stratheme, and principal f ozroater of Glenartney ^ the Qaeen, hia Majeatiee 
deareat apoua^ being yn ahortlie lodced for to amye in thia realm. Qkeaa^ 
after ye mnrder committed^ ye authoia yrof catted off ye aaid nmqU Jo. 
Dmmmond'a head, and earned the aame to the Laird of M*CMgor, wb^ and 
the haill aomame of MKahrigora, parpcaely couTeined npon the Smiday yrafter, 
at the Kirk of Baohqnhidder ; qr they oaoaed ye aaid omqll John'a head to be 
pated to ym, and yr avowing ye ad mnrder to haye been committed hj yr 
commonion, oowmL, and determination, laid yr handa iq>on the pow, and m 
eithnik and barbarooa manner, awear to defend ye anthora of ye ad mnrder^ 
^ maiat prood contempt of oar aoTm Lord and hia antieu and in e?il example 
to othera wicked lymmaria to doe ye like, gire ya aall be aoifered to remain 
nnpnniahed.' 

Then followa a commiaaion to the Earla of Hnntly, Argyle> Athole, Montroaab 
Plat. Lord Drammond, Ja. commendator of Inoheffray, And. Oampbel of 
LochinneL Duncan Oan^bel of Ardkinfldaa, Lanchlane M%itoah of Donnanch- 
tane, Sir Jo. Morray <n ToUibarden, imt., Geo. Baohanan of that Ilk, and 
And. M'Farlane of Arioaocher, to aearoh for and apprehend Alaater M 'Grigor 
of Glenatre (and a nomber of othera nominatim), 'and all othera of the aaid 
Glangrigor. or ye aaaiatara, culpable of the aaid odioua mnrther, or of thifL 
react of thift, heirahipa, and aominga, qreyer they may be apprehended. Ana 
if they refuae to be taken, or fleea to atrengtha and houaea, to puraoe and 
aaaege them with fire and aword ; and thia commiaaion to endure for the apace 
of three yaara.' 

Such waa the aystam of police in 1589; and aooh the state of fliM?tlftn^ 
nearly thirty yeara after the Bef ormation. 
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POSTSCRIPT 

Whili these pagee were poasing tbroufh the pm^ the Author reoeired a letter 
from the present Robert Stewart of ArdToirtioh, fayouring him with the 
aoooimt of the mihap]>y daughter of Lord Kilpont, differing from, and more 
nrobable than, that giren by Bishop Wishart, whose narnttiTe infers either 
maanity or the bladcMt treaoherr on the part of James Stewart of ArdToirlioh, 
the anoestor of the present family of that name. It is bat f^ to giye the 
entire oommnnication as reoeiyed from m^ respeoied oorrespondent, which is 
more minute than the histories of the period. 

' Although I haye not the honour of being personally known to you, 1 hope 
you will ezouse the liberty I now take, in addressing you on the subject of a 
transaction more than onoe alluded to by yon, in wnioh an ancestor of mine 
was unhappily oonoemed. I allude to the slaughter of Lord Eilpont, son of 
the Earl m Airth and Menteith, in 1644, by James Stewart of ArdyoirUch. 
As the cause of this unhappy eyent, and the quarrel which led to it, haye 
never been correctly stated m any history of the period in which it took place, 
I am induced, in consequence of your haying, m the second series of your 
admirable Tales on the History of Scotland, adopted Wishart's yendon of the 
transaoti<m, and being aware that ;|ronr haying done so will stamp it with an 
authenticity which it does not merit, and wiui a yiew, as far as possible, to 
do justioe to the memory of my unfortunate anoestor, to send you the account 
of this ailair as it has beisn handed down in the family. 

'James Stewart of ArdyoirUch, who hyed in the early part of the 17th 
oentury, and who was the unlucky cause of the slan^tor of ijord Eilpont, as 
before mentioned, was appointed to the command of one of seyenl independent 
oompanies raised in the Highlands at the commencement of the troubles hi 
the reiffn of Charles L ; another of these companies was under the command 
of LordKilpont, and a strong intimacy, stren^:thened by a distant reUtionsbip, 
subsisted between them. When Momtrose raised the royal standard, Ardyons 
lioh was one of the iirst to dedare for him, and is said tohaye beena prindpal 
meanscf bringing oyer Lord Kilpont to the same cause ; and they accordingly, 
along with EKr John Drummond and their remotiye followers, joined Montrose^ 
as recorded by Wishart, at Buohanty. While they seryed together, so strong 
was their intimacy that they Hyed uid slept in the same tent. 

'In the meantime, Montrose had been joined by the Irish under the 
command of Alexander Macdonald ; these, on their march to jofai Montrose^ 
had committed some eKc oa s oo on lands belonging to Ardyoirlich, which laj ia 
the line of their march from the west coast. Of this Ardyoirlidi oomplamed 
to Montrose, wh<^ probably wishing as mudi as possible to oonwKate his new 
allies, treated it m rather an eyasnre manner. Ardyoorlioh, who was a man 
of yiolent pesiiions, haying failed to receiye such satisfaction as he required^ 
ehallenyd Macdoiiald to moffiib combat. Before they met» howeyer, Montrose^ 
on the information and by adyice. as it is said, of Kilpont, laid thsm both 
under arrest. Montrose, seeing tne eyils of such a feud at such a critical 
tim^ effected a sort of reoonoiliation between them, and Anoed them to shake 
hands in his proseneo ; when it was said that Arayoirlich, who was a yerr 
powerful man, took such a hold of Macdonald's hand as to make the blood 
start from his fingers. Still, it would appear, ArdyoirUch was by no means 
xeoonofled. 

'A few days after the battle of Tippennuir, when Montrose with his army 
was encamped at OoUace, an entertainment was ffiyen 1^ him to hie officers 
in honour of the victory he had obtained, ana Eilpont and his oomrade 
ArdyoirUch were of the party. After retuminff to their auarters,Ardyoir]ioh, 
who seemed stiU to brood oyer his quarrel wi£ Macdonald, and beh^ heated 
with drink, began to blame Lord Kilpont for the part he had taken in pre- 
Tonting his obtaining redress, and reflecting agslnstlControae for not allowing 
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hini whftt h6 oouidcrBdi pfopor FopttntunL Xuponti of oonnOy d6f8nd6d 
the oondiifli of hkoMlf aiid us nmttwB MontniM, till their ugaaMot oune 
to hk^ wordi : and llnallj, from ih« stete they nwe both in, by an may 
twDAtion to bunr% when iudToiriidh, with his diik, rtniak Kiqwnt dead qq 
the epoi. Ho immiediately fled, and under the oorer of a thiok mist eeoaped 
porenit^ leaT^ his cJdest eon Heniy, who had been mortally woimdea at 
Tlppennmr, on hk deathbed* 

nBBi foDowen immediately withdrew from Montzoee, and no oonne ] 

remained for him bat to throw himaelf into the arms of the o|ypostte faction, 
by whom he was weU reoetred. His name is l^nently mentwned in Leslie's H 

oampaiyns, and on more than one oooasion he is mentioned as haying afforded 
proteotKm to sersfml of his f onner friends through his interest with Leslie^ 
when the King's oanae became desperate. 

'Hie forefloing aoooont of this nnfortonate transaction, I am well aware^ 
diffsTB matenalW from the aoooont given by Wiahart, who iJloges that Stewart 
had laid a plot for the asmssfaiation of M ontroaoj and that he mnrdered Losd 
Kflpont in oonseqaenoe of his refoaal to jMuiaoipate in his design. Now, I 
may be allowed to remark that, besides Wishart haTing always been rsgarded 
as a partial historian, and reitj questionable authority on any subject oon- 
neoted with the motiTos or conduct of those who differed from him in opinion| 
that even had Stewart formed such a design, Kilpont, from his name ana 
oonnexions, was likely to be the very last man of whom Stewart would dboooe 
to make a confidant and accomplice. On the other hand, the above account^ 
though never, that I am aware^ Iwlore hinted at, has been a constant tradition 
in the family ; and, from the comparative recent date of the transaction, and 
the sources from which the traditum has been derived, I have no reason to 
doubt its perfect authentioity. It was most droumstantiaUy detafled as 
above, given to my father. Mr. Stewart, now of Ardvoirlioh, many years aoo^ 
by a man nearly conneotea with the fismily, who lived to the age en lOO. Aia 
man was a great-grandson of James Stewart, by a natural son John, of whom 
many storiM are stiU current in this coontiy, under his appellation of John 
dhu Mohr. lliis John was with his father at the time, ana of course was n 
w itn es s of the whole transaction : he lived till a considerable time after the 
Bevolution, and it was from him uiat my father^s inf ormanL vdio was a man 
before his grandfather, J<dm dhu Mohr^s death, r eceived tne information as 
above stated. 

'I have many apologies to offer for trespassing so long on your patience ; 
but I felt a natural desire^ if possible, to correct what I conceive to be n 
groundless imputation on the memory of my ancestor, before it shall come to 
be considered as a matter of history. Tliat he was a man of videntpsssions 
and singular temper I do not pretend to deny, as many traditions still coirent 
in this country amply verify ; out that he was capable of forming a design to 
asssiwinste Montroee, the whole tenor of his fonner conduct and princmles 
contradict. That he was obliged to join the opposite party, was mese^ n 
matter of safety, wlule Kilpont had so many p ow e r fu l fnends and conneiions 
able and ready to aveufle his death. 

'I have only to ack^ that you have my fuD pemdaalon to make wiiat use 
of this communication you idease^ and either to reject it altogether, or allow 
it such credit sa you think it deserves ; and I shall be ready at aU times to 
f orniflh you with any fmrther information on this sat^ject which you may 
require, and wliich it may be in my power to afford. 

* Abdvoxbugs, Wk Jansarf 1880.' 

The publication of a statement so particular, and j^baUy so coneot, ii a 
debt due to the memory of James Stewart ; the victim, it woidd seem, of 
his own violent passions^ but periiaps incapable of an act of premeditated 
treachery. 

Anoissesm, M ^sfeif 1880L 



NOTES TO THE BLACK DWABF 

Non 1.— IfB. JiDIDIAH OunBBBOTHAlC'8 InmiOLAXI0BB» p» 2 

Wb ham in tliis and othidr initanoei, printed in italioe Mine few words whioh 
the wortliy editor. Mr. Jedediah OleuhbothaoB, aeemi to hare interpolated 
npon tiie text of his deoeand friend, Mr. Fattieeon. We miut oheerre, onoe 
for all, that snoh libertieB aeem only to haye been taken by the learned 
ffentleman where hii own eharaoter and oondnot are oonoemed ; and rarely 
he mnat be the beet jndge of the style in which his own oharaoter and oondnot 
shoold be treated of. 

Hon SL— Ttai Black Dwabv, p. 4 

Tbib Babk Dwaz^ now afanost forgotten, was onoe held a formidable 
personaffeby the dalesmiin of the Border, where he got the blame of whaterer 
misohiafberall the sheep or oattle. ' He was,' says Dr. Leyden, iHio makes 
considerable nse of him in the ballad oalled the *Ooat of Keeldu:' 'a fsiry of 
the most malignant order— the genuine Northern Doergar.' Ilie beet and 
most anthentio aeooont of this dangerons and mysterious belnff ooours in a 
tale oommnnioated to tike anthor by that eminent anliqnaiy, Bi<mrd Snrtees^ 
of Mainrforth, nihat (dthB Siitarjf qf the Bukoprieqflhark^ 
wording to tms well-aitested Iwend, two yoong Northumbrians were 
out on a shootinff party, and had ^nnged deep amoiuf the monntainoos 
moorlands iHiioh border on Comberland. They stopped for refreshment in a 
Httle sednded deU by the side of a riTulet There, after thej had partaken 
of sodh food as th^r brooght with them, one of uie Vturtj fell asleep ; the 
other, unwilling to distarb his friend's twrna, stole suentiT oat of the deU 
with the purpose of looking aronnd him, when he was astonished to find hki- 
■elf close to a beiqff who seemed not to belong to this world, as he was the 
most hideoos dwan that the son had ever shone on. His head was of full 
human else, forming a fiu^tfal contrast with his height, which was consider- 
ablT under four feet JS was thatched with no other covering than long 
matted red hair, like that of the fell of a badser in consistence, and in colour 
a reddieh-farown, like the hue of the heather^blossom. Wm limbs seemed of 
great streoffth ; nor was he otherwise deformed than from their undue pro- 
portion In tidoknesi to his dlmin uUfe hdoht. The terrified sportsman stood 
saaing on this horrible apparition unt^ with an angry countenance, the 
being demanded by what right he intruded himself on those hills and 
des tr oyed their haimlesi inhaUtant^ llie peiplezed stranger endeaToured 
to propitiate the incensed dwarf by offermg to surrender nis guoMi a> he 
would to an earthly lord of the manor. The proposal only reaoubled the 
offence already taken by the dwarf, who alleged thai he was the lord of those 
mountains, and the protector of the wild creatures who found a retreat In 
thdr solitary recsMss ; and thai an ipoib dflrired firam their death or misery 
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'It 18 the blood of his minioD,' adswered M'Anlay; 'it is 
the blood whioh I inis predegtined to shed, though I would 
lather haye spilt my own.' 

Having thus spoken, he turned and left the oasUe, and from 
that moment nothing certain is known of his fate. As the boy 
Kenneth, with three of the Ohildren of the Mist^ were seen soon 
afterwards to eross Looh Fine^ it is supposed they dogged his 
course, and that he perished by their hand in some obscure 
wilderness. Another opinion iwAJniaLina^ that Allan M'Aulay 
went abroad and died a monk of the Carthusian order. But 
nothing beyond bare presumption could ever be brought in 
support of either opinion. 

His voDgeanoe was much less complete than he probably 
fancied ; for Menteith, though so severely wounded as to re- 
main long in a dangerous state, waa^ by having adopted Major 
Balget^s fortunate reoomn\endation of a cuirass as a brMal- 
garmen^ happily secured from the worst consequences of the 
blow. But his services were lost to Montrose; and it was 
thought best that he should be conveyed with his intended 
countessi now truly a mourning bride, and should accompany 
his wounded father-in-law to the castle of Sir Duncan at Arden- 
vohr. Dalgetty followed them to the water's edge, reminding 
Menteith of the necessity of erecting a sconce on Drumjmab to 
cover his lady's newly-acquired inheritance. 

They performed their voyage in safety, and Menteith was 
in a few weeks so well in health as to be united to Annot in 
the castle of her father. 

The Highlanders were somewhat imzBled to reconcile Men- 
teith's recovery with the visions of tne second sights and tiie 
more experienced seers were displeased with him for not having 
died. But others thought the credit of the vision sufficiently 
fulfilled by the wound inflicted by Uie hand, and with tiae 
weapon, fcxretold ; and all were of opinion that the incident ol 
the ring with the death's head r^ted to the death of the 
bride's &ther, who did not survive her marriage many months. 
The incredulous held that all this was idle dreaming, and that 
Allan's supposed vision was but a consequence of the private 
suggestions of his own passion, which, having long seen in 
Menteith a rival more beloved than himself straggled with his 
better nature, and impressed upon him, as it were involuntarily, 
the idea of killing his competitor. 

Menteith did not recover sufficiently to join Montrose during 
his brief and glorious career; and when that heroic general 
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Nora IL— PBacnaiiB's DMom vraa Bocfium (ITOT). pw 97 

Tlie period of ih« novel oorrespoodi to the spring of 1707. ivfaen an fnmrioa 
by the Cheralier Seint Geoige, at the head of an anny of Fienbh anTffiarieiL 
was miiTersally ezpeoted. end when the greater part of Scotland, dil—tiBflea 
with the Union, was well oontent to hare reoeii^ the heir of the Honse of 
Stuart with open arms. Hie alert oondnot of Admiral Sir Qeoige "^og, 
who followed the Freneh squadron into the Firth of Forth} and the ooldneas 
and indifferenoe of the French Gommodora^ Ooont Foorfam, who rafosed to 
snif er the Ghendier to dissmbaik, lost an opportonity iHikh was the most 
fsToorable to the restoration of the Stoart hoB that had oooorred sinoe tiie 
BoTolation. While the French squadron was in the Forth ibe Jao(>bite 

Entlemen of Stirlingshire took arms as SUiedaw's part¥ are roptessnted to 
▼e done ; bat^ on feaming that the ilotiUa was "■fti^ off the coast, they 
dispersed and retomed to their homes. Stirlinff of Keir, Bdmondstone of 
Newton, and other gentlemen, were tried for hi|^ treason ; bat, as no proof 
could be brought of any distinct or oTort aot of rebeOion, or of their having 
other arms than swords and pistols^ then generally worn by all traTeUer^ they 
were acquitted for want of evidence. 
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Non L^HoBomxiBV, p. 177 

Tan YVM A Miri of dub or maoe, lued in the earlier nurt of the 17th 
oentiuy in the defenoe of bfeeehee and ivaUs. When the Gfennans insulted a 
Elootbh regiment then beaiaged in Trailirond, saying they heard there was a 
lAiip oome from Denmark to them laden with tobaooo pipes, 'One of onr 
•oldien,' says Colonel Robert Monro, 'showing them orer the work a morgen- 
■tem, made of a large stook banded with iron, like the shaft of a halberd, 
with a ronnd ^lobe at the end with oroas iron pikes, saith, " Here is one of 
the tobaoQo jnpes^ whevewith we will beat ont yonr brains when ye intend 
tostonnns.*^ 

Nora SL— CoLOHiBAnca ov Liwia, p. 227 

In the reSgn of James YL an attempt cf rather an extraordinary kind was 
made to dTUise the extreme northern part of the Hebridean Archipelago. 
miat monarch granted the property of tne Island of Lewis, as if it had b^n 
an unknown aira savage oountnr. to a number of Lowland gentlemen, called 
midertaken^ ohiefly natfres of the ddre cf Fife, that they nugfat oolonise and 
settle there. Hie enterprise was at first sooosssfnl ; bat the natiTes of the 
idand, MacLeods and ManKendea, roae on the Lowland adTentorers and pat 
most of them to the swocd. 

Nora 8.— LmouL Pbobb T&AXBLLTSXm, p. 229 

Hie admirers of pore Odtio antiqaity, notwithstanding the elsaanoe of the 
aboTs translation, may be dedroos to see a literal Terdon from the original 
GaeUo, which we therefore sabjoin ; and hare only to add that the original 
is depodted with Mr. Jedediah Clddibotham. 

The hail-blast had drifted away npon the wings of the sale of antomn. 
The son looked from between the doods, pale as the woonded hero who rsars 
his head feebly on the heath when the roar of batUe hath passed orer him. 

Finde, the Lady of the Oastls^ oame forth to see her maidens pass to the 
herds witti their kglins. 

There sat an orphan maiden beneath the old oak-tree of appointment. 
The withered leaTes fell aroond her, and her heart was more withered than 
they. 

The parent of the ioe [poetioaUy taken for the Ikiost] stiU ooogealed the 
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liail-dropt in hflr hair ; fhqr were like the mokicfvlifteaahM on thAMifeed 
boufflui of the blacdcened ai^ half -oonfomea oak that Uaaea fai the balL 

i&d the maiden aaid, 'GiTe me oomfort, Ladj. I am an orphan ohDd.' 
And the Lady replied, ' How oan I siTe that whion I haye not T I am the 
widow of a uun lord, the mother of a perished ohild. When I fled in my 
fear fhnn the yengeanoe of my hnshand^ foe, aar bark was oyerwfaelmed in 
the tide, and my mftot periahed. lliia was on St. Bkidget'e mom. near the 



strong Linna of Oampaie. May ill-lnok light npon the day.* And tne maiden 
answered, 'It was on St. Bndget's mom, and twehre haryeets before thia 
time, that the flshermen of Oampaie drew in their nets neither grilBe nor 
salmon, but an infant half dead, who hath since liyed in misery, and most 
die nmeas she is now aided.' And the Lady answerecL 'Blessed be Saint 
Bridffst and her mom, for these are the dark eyes and the faloon look of my 
alain lord ; and thine shall be the inheritanoe of his widow.' And she called 
for her waiting attendants, and she bade them dothe that maiden in dk and 
in samite ; and the pearis whidi they woye among her black tresies were 
whiter tlum the f ro s en hall-drops. 

Nora 4.^FiDn n nDuoiA sum BSLAnvA, p. 248 

Hie military men of the times signed npon dependencies of honoor, as 
they called them, with aU the metaphysical aigmnentation of ciyilians or 
school diyinas. 

The English officer to whom Sir James Tomer was prisoner after the roat 
at Uttozeter demanded his parole of honoor not to go beyond the walk of 
HnU without liber^. < He brought me this mesmgehimselt Itoldhimlwas 
rsadytodoit^prondedheremoyedhisffoardsfhmime . . . iotfdadtfiimeia 
BunU rdtOiw ; and, if he took my word for m^ fidelity, he was oUiged to trost 
it, otherwise it was needless for him to seek it, and in yain for me to giye it : 
and therefore I beseeched him either to giye trost to my wonL which I shoold 
not break, or to his own guards, who I supposed would not deceiye him. In 
this manner I dealt with him, because I Knew he was a scholar. '—Turaer^s 
Memoirty p. 80. The Knglish officer allowed the strength of the reasomiiHr ; 
but that concise reasoner, Oromwell, aoon put an end to the dilemma : 'rar 
James Tumer must giye his parole or be laid in irons.' 

Non 6.— Babohial EBnojuiai, p. 271 

Hie praoaiioias state of the feudal noUes introduced a great deal of espionage 
into their castles. Sir Robert Carey mentions his haying put on the cloak of 
one of his own wardens to obtain a oonf ession from the mouth of Geordie 
Bourne, his prisoner, id&om he cauaedprssently to be hanged in return for 
the frankness of his communication. Tne fine old Border castle of Naworth 
contains a priyate stair fnun the apartment of the Lord William Howard, by 
which he could yisit the dungeon, as is alleged in chapter ziii to haye 
been praotiaed I7 the Marquis of Aigyle. [See 2^ JVoNokefy, note ' Julian 
AyeneL*] 

1^ Non 8. — MnJiOH ozr thb Booioh, pw 286 
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MOtotf s book, entitled TVAucAoniba, had been ridiculed, it would seem, 
by the diyines assembled at Westminster, and others, on account of the hard- 
nesi of the title ; and Milton In his sonnet retaliates upon the barbarous 
Scottish names wfaidi the Ciyil War had made familiar to ftogUah eaia \-^ 

Why is it bsrder, sirs, than Gordon, 
OoObUfo^ or Miodoimel, or GskspT 
Thase raggsd Dsmes to our like mouths grow debk, 
That WBUd bays Biade Qninttllsn stars and gMp. 
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* We may mippoae,' w^ Biahop Newton, ' that theee were penoim of note 
among the Bootoh minutei^B, who were for prooB ing ana enforcing the 
CoTenant ' ; whereas Milton onlj intende to ridicnle the oarbarism of Soottiah 
names in genenJ^ and quotes, mdisoriminately, that of Gilleflpie, one of the 
Apostlee m the CoTenant, ana those ai CoUdtto and MDonneU (both belong- 
iog to one person), <me of its btttereet enemies. 

Nora 7.— BmuB'B LeUen, p. 289 

We ehoose to ^aote onr anthoritv for a fact so wngnlar :— -' A great many 
buigeeses were killed, twent^-fiye houaeholden in Si. Andrews, many were 
bnrsten in tiie flight, and died without stroke.' — See BaUlie's Letters* toL ii. 
p. 92.— Edinburgh, 1776. In the Bannatyne Qub edition, 1841, vol ii. p. 
miLoMff). 

Non 8.— BowB asd Abbowb, p. 297 

In fact, for the admirers of arohery it may be stated, not only that many 
of the Highlanders in Montrose's army used these antique missiles, but even 
in England the bow and quiver, onoe the glory of the bold yeomen of that 
land, were oooasionally used during the great cpnl wars. 

Non 9i*-W]iAii!HB, p. 907 

A species of apparition, similar to what the Germans call a Double-Ganger, 
was belieyed in oy the Gritio tribes^ and ii still considered as an emblem of 
misfortune or death. Mr. Kirk (see Raib JSoy, p. 407), the minister of Aber- 
foil, who will no doubt be aUe to tell us more of the matter should he erer 
oome back from Fairyland, gives us the following : — 

* Some men of that exalted sight, whether by art or nature, have told me they 
have seen at theee meetings a double man, or the shape of some man in two 
plaoe^ that is, a superterranean and a subterranean inhabitant peifeotly 
resemoling one another in all points, whom he, notwithstanding, oomd easQy 
distinguim one firom another by some secret tokens and operatmns, and so go 
speak to the man his neighbour and fSuniUar, passing by the apparition or 
resemblance of him. ^ey aroudh that every element and different state <rf 
being have animals resambnng those of another elements as there be fi^es somo- 
times at sea resembling monks of late order in all their noods and dresses, so as 
the Boman invention m good and bad dnmons and guardian angels particularly 
ass^ped is called by them one Ignorant mistake, springing only from this 
origmaL They call this reflex man a co-walker, every way like the man, aa 
a twin-brother and companion, haunting him as his shadow, as is oft seen 
and known among men (resembliug the original) both before and after the 
original is dead, and was also often seen of old to enter a house, by which the 

Sople knew that the person of that likness was to visit them within a few 
ys. This copy, echo, or living picture goes at last to his own herd. It 
accompanied that penon so long and frequently for ends best known to it- #^ 

self, whether to guard him from the secret assauts of some of its own folks, 
or only as an sportful ape to counterfeit all his actions.'— Kirk's Secret #T^ * '' 

CammanweaUhf p. 8. ^^ 

The two followingapparitions, resembling the vision of Allan M'Aulay in 
the text, oocor in Theopkiliu InnUtmui (Rev. Mr. Fraser's Treatm oi» the 
Second Sigkly Relations x. and xxviL) 

'Barbfura MacPherson, relict of the deceased Mr. Alexander MacLeod, late 
minister of St. Kilda, informed me the natives of that island have a particular 
kind of the seoond nght, which Is always a forerunner of their approaching 
end. Some months before they sicken, they are haunted with an apparition, 

V 84 
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raMmbling^ fhemselTM in aU renMots as to theb penon, feature^ or dothing'. 
^is image Iwomingly animated) walks with them in the fields m broad day« 
liffht ; and if they are employed in delTiDg, harrowing, oeed-eowing, or any 
ouier oocnpatknL they are at the aame time mimioked by this ghostly TisitantL 
My informer added further, that, haying Tiaited a slok person of the inhabit- 
ants, she had the ooriosity to enquire of him. if at any time he had seen any 
resemUanoe of himself as aboye deeoribed : ne answered in the alfirmatiye, 
and told her that, to make further trial, as he was goine oat of his house in a 
morning, he pat on straw-rope garters instead of those he formerly need, and 
haying gone to the iields, his other self appeared in sooh gnrters. nie con- 
dnsioa was, the flick man died of that ailment^ and she no longer questioned 
the trath of those remarkable presages.' 

'Miaigaret MaoLeod, an honest woman adnmoed in years, informed me 
that, when ahe was a yoong woman in the family of Qriahunish, a dairy-maid, 
who dafly used to hera the oalyes in a park olose to the house, obseryed, at 
different times^ a woman resembling herself in shape and attire, walldng 
sc^tarily at no great distance from her. and being sarpriaed at the apparition, 
to make further trial, she pat the baok part of her upper garment foremost, 
and anon the phantom was dreaood in the same manner, which made her 
uneasy, belieying it portended some fatal oonsec^aence to herself. In a short 
time thereafter she was seised with a feyer, whioh brought her to her end, 
bat before her aidmefls and on her deathbed, declared the second sight to 
seyerals.' 

Non 10.— Audbiw MDokaid, p. 886 

These yevMs of MDonald's, jB;iyen by the Author as a translation of a * little 
QaeUo song,' ooour as Air zxyiT, with soyeral yerbal yariations, in 'Loye and 
Loyality^an opera,' included in the posthumous yolume entitled, Tki MiaoA- 
iaiuomi Worht oi A McDonald, inoluding the Troffedp qf Vimoinda, etc.. 
Lend. 1791, 8yo. The author, Andrew McDonald, was bom at Leith, the son 
of George Donald, a gardener there, in the year 1756. He was educated at 
Edinburgh, and was ordained deacon in the Episooptl Chnroh of Scotland by 
Bishop Forbes in 1776. At this time he prefixed Mac to his name, and two 
years later had the charge of a chapel near Glasgow, but owinff to some 
disputes he left that city, and deyoted himself to literature, first at Bdin- 
burjgh and latterly — to follow out his theatrical speoolations — in London, 
where he died in great poyerty at Kentish Town, 28d An^fust 179(^ 'falling 
a yiotim, at the age of thirty-fiye, to sidknees, disappomtmeni and mis- 
fortune.' {Ladnff,) 
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Abzdk, to pat np idtli 
ABULTiunm, olMoleto 

Soottlflh form of hsblli- 

mentf 
ABun, above 
Ac, one 
AiBSi Iron 
Ajth, oeth 
Ami aunB(R) OsBnai, 

etc (p. 188X AU good 

Bpfrite, pnlse the Lord 
Aludtablt, woltAf 
AxDBSW FniRAaA, a 

lMuket>hIlted bfoad«word 
Amoub-bhibx, Foriknhire 

A TRta BOH MAB4]IBi, at 

small cost, a cheap rate 
Auanrr, act guardian to, 

eandalm 
AuiJ> AMM, Old Nksk, the 

devil 
AuT QUOODvqua, eto. (p. 

S48X or whatever other 

title yoae^Joy 

BAn>BB8, oonfcderates 
Bahd-ctaub, large stone 

stretehing ftom side to 

sideofaivaU 
BA'-BPmiL, football match 
Basto^ the aoe ot dubs In 

I'omore and soma other 



Bathxajt. 8m Stepheii 

Bathiaa 
Basoov, baton 
BAxmBom, a pet name Ibr 

the oat 
Bawbxb, a haU^Mnny 
Bkal, a narrow pass 
Bkdamab, a minor oonsptr* 

ator in Otway*! Vmlm 



Bmllmkdmk BAinnnL the 

*<»«»«^» of tlm SUttiJJkm tw 



Bnedeaclis, from Bel- 
lendean, one of their pos- 
sessions on the npper 
Borthwlcfc Water, west 
of Hawick 

Bmrr, the open field, open 
country 

BxmBOLO,orBBii-T*GLOB, 
a moontain overiooking 
QlenTOt in the northS 
Ferthshixe 

Bbso ▲ ovrsD liOe kahos, I 
Idss mj hands to yoor 
honoor 

BBTHunr Oabob, that is, 
€kibilel Bethlen, ruler of 
Itaasylvania frtim 1018 
tolO» 

BiGKBB, wooden bowl, cnp 

BiDB, to waiti remain, 
await, stay 

Bnnr, eomtortable, wdl 
provided ibr 

Bio, to bnild; Bioanro, 
bonding 

Bnxn, brother, comrade 

Bauu to tun, caose to 

BnKMnroa, raw, ondisd- 
pUned leemits 

Blaok doo*b tbbqat, bdv- 
T>B OUT OF. 8m Butter, 
etc. 

Black DouOLAa, Good Bir 
James, the staunch snp- 
porter of Bmee 

Buss, a moment, instsnt 

BLTvn, happy, nad 

BoBADiL, a BuUtaiT bng- 
oartin Ben Jonson's EmtTf 
Mem Im hU Hu mo ur 

BoDLi, |th penny 

BoGiLLT, haonted by hob- 
goblins 

Booui, hobgoblin, ghost 



Boh gaxabado, a good, 
tros^ comrade 

BoHTJB soonjB, a tros^, 
fldthfhl comxade 

BooK-LHAB, book learning 

BoBDBB LAW. 8m Boot^B 
ProvkmkdAntiquUim,^ 
110, and sevenl passiges 
in Geoive Bkipath's Bor^ 
dar Hiitonf (1776 and 
1848) 

BoBB,aho]e 

BoTBT, a Highland hut 

Book, Dolk, oody 

Bbaw, brave, snuid 

Bbooobs, Highland shoes 
or moccasins 

Bbokbh Highlahdmbh, 
men who belong to no 
clan, outlaws 

Bbowh-biu^ a sort of hal- 
berd, painted brown, car- 
ried by private soldiers 
and watcmmen 

BVBBOW-TOWH. BOBBOWB- 

TOUH, a royal baroogh 

BU'IVBB OUT OF A BLACK 

doo'b thboat, a proverb- 
ial expression ibr some- 
thing that is ixreoover- 
abla 
Br^orirni, besides, above 

OUtOf lOSC 



oonmon 



OAZNTAOi, easoalties 
Ojbtbub faaibob, other 
tl^lff gf being eqnal 

^AtA»ATJMft^ OrCABALBUI, 

oavaUer, gentleman 
Oaloavblla, a sweet white 

wfaie, made at Onoavel- 

hos in PortngBl 
Gallant, a lad 
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Caiobaoo, ft oonuide, the 

eqvftlof 
Gamisadb, a nisht attaok 
Oahtbit, a freak, trick 
Oapfsbvax, or Oabebtae, 

theBarlofSflaforth 
Oabst, Mb. Bobbbt. It la 
Thomaa Oareir who ia 
meant, and the poem ia 
entitled JRwy uptm (k« 

Cablb, fellow 

Cablihb, old woman 

Caboooo, probably oarajo, 
a oommon Bpanlah ex- 
clamation 

Oabt, Bib Bobbbt, aathor 
of Mmotn, died In 1«89 

Oabub DEPBOTisua, unfore- 
aeen ooenxrenoei caae 

Oatkbab, Highland robber 

Oatbail, a Buange boond- 
ary ditch, eeeiningiy de- 
signed to defend the 
Gaelic or Oeltic portion 
of the aoatfa of Scotland 
against the InvaaiODa of 
tneSaxona 

CAHTBLom, oautloafl 

Oatbt, hen-coop 

Gbbb, the land-tu 

Ghamadb, a signal by dram 
or trampeti Inviting to a 
parley 

Chabb, to pttflarm, do 

Gbbat-thb-woodib, Cheat- 
the • grilowa, gallowa* 
Uxd 

Ghibld, a fbllow 

OLAiBaiuaH, a amall High- 
land harp 

Clam, ti. tbl pbbgabio, 
by stealth or vlolenoe or 
request 

OLAHJTAMnuB, Uo-ng and 
bobtail, imbme, pn>- 
misoQOQS company 

Glatbbs, gossip, nonsense 

Olboor, a imvine 

Clbwbd up, coiled, rolled 
up 

Oloot, hoof, head of cattle 

OOBPOBAL 0AT& BB Oath 

strengthened by touch- 
ing a sacred obJeoL as 
the corporsl or Imen 
altar-cloth used at tiie 
celebration of the Bu- 
chsrist 

OoBPs DB Loom, tiu main 
block of bolldlngB 

OoBRAOio I ooorsge ! 

CoUlfTBT KBBPBB. B SOrt Of 

poUce oiBoer of the Bor- 
ders 
OovntouLTAi, undoabtedly 
a coimption of the Gaelic 
wrnkaMe iigh$, a house 
or dan ooundL Note 



kmiUai, the assembly of 
notables amongst the 
Mongols 

Obacx, to oonyerse in a 
lively way; 0BA<aB,taIk, 
chatter 

Gbayats, a vulgar name 
tot Groata. IJ^t cavalry 
recrnited cm«ly amonnt 
the Slavonic wats. in 
France in the 17th een- 
tniy the name waa given 
to UAt horsemen 
equipped similar to the 
Groats 

Cbzish, grease 

Gbbvbllbs, loopholes 
in en embattlcment or 
parapet 

Obbutsbb, a German cop- 
per cdn, worth |d penny 

Gboubb, brisk, confloent 

Gulliob, a despicable 
fellow, coward, poltroon 

Gombaib:, Gomberiand 

CuBOH, a karohiei; head- 
covering 

Cdbmib, a band, company 

CTKTHniB AUBSK VBLUT, 

Apollo twitched my ear 



DAJvnro, frolioking 

Davt, eraay 

Damvum fatalb, a flttal 

iiOnry 
DBAvnro, deafening with 

clamour 
Dbil'b BcromL Imp of 

Satan 

Dnm GLAT7BR SUPBSmTlC, 

his last day is come 

Dnro, to coif about 

DiOMTOOB, the Klder, the 
^rrant orralcr of ancient 
E^racnse 

DiBDux, damage, disagree- 
able eonseoucnoes 

Doit, an old Scottish coin, 
worth ^th penny; alsoa 
Dutch coin worui half a 
Ikrthing 

Dooms, conftrandedly, very 

DoobpChbbx, door^poat 

DooBF, or DOBP, a village 

DouoB, sober, quiet 

DOOOHTHA, could UOt 

Doon, stubborn, obsttnate 
DouRLAOH, quiver ; liter- 
ally, satchel (of arrows) 
DowvA, do not like; 

DOWBA DO MAIB THAK 

TBXT DOW, cannot do 

more than they have 

power to do 
DuNo, knocked about) 

driven 
DuBKLBSPiBL, is DUnkcls- 

btthl, a town on the 



Bavaria and 



boraen of 
Wflrtemb«ig 



Babsb, or Bbsb, Gaelie, the 
native language of the 
Hi^ilanders 

Bbmub, intoxicated, tipsy 

Kbv, qres 

Bhpu, alaal 

BiLDDTO, Iteel 

BrrmiiK, or btbmic, hea- 
thenish, psgan 

Bkbuoil bm b uuh, Bioir, 
enougli 

Bx ooBTBABio, ou thcothor 
hand, on the oonlnry 

BzPBDiTua, without en- 
cumbianoe 

FAcnoHAmnta, partissna 
Fahv-draogbb, an andent 

or ensign 
Fasl, fourth part 
Fabt, veiy 
Fash, trouble 
Fabtbbb'b B*n, Shrove 

Tuesday 
Faub'ix fl^Tcmred ; ill- 

baub D^ ugly 
Fbttbblook, leg ahaeklea 
F uB, on e who h oMs the 

reversion of property 

Fixbt «* Mi^ a itroiig nega- 
tive 

FiBBY GBoaa, the signal 
summoning the clans- 
men to arma. 8m Lady 
qfA» UOot^ canto itt. 

FlHLUCD CIMBASBIKBa. 

Finland waa an Integral 
partof Sweden down to 
180O 

Fit, foot; makb maib tit, 
move on foster 

Flaobabtb BBLLO, etc. (p. 
8M), whilst war Isiagiiig 
fierce, much mora amid 
the din Of battle 

Flam, a sudden puff of 
wind, deception, lie 

FLuaBXDBV Mbboobub, 
the Flying Mercury 

Flow-mobs, morsss 

Fldbo, disappointed, de- 
ceived 

Flttb, scold, quarrel 

Fobbtb, besides, except 

Fobbhammbb, a sledge- 
hammer 

Fobtbbd, forbid, prevent 

FoBfouoHTBH, bmthless, 
mrhansted 

Foo, ftill 

FouasBB, a foase, ditch 

Fbahkiobi; on the Oder, 
was stormed by Gustaviia 
on 8d April 1881 

Fbbtoeaf, a count of the 
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Holy BomtB (Oemuoi) 
Bmplra 
VvBciwKE, Boonndrel, ructl 



GAHOygO 

Qamz 



(toe- 

% moat €zoel- 

lant 

Gab, to mske, oblige, auito 

Gabxoch, a dJs&iet of 

Aberdflenihlre 
Gabcmvadiho, boMtfng, 

lUlflKlOS 

Gash, ilurairdy ngBdoiu 

Gaii, oait, my, mode, 
dlnoUon 

Gathbuvo pbat, the piece 
of tnif left to keep the 
llreallTe 

GiAB, property 

GsLT, or osus money 

Girv-OAvr, one good torn 
dewrreB another, in old 
BngUah fen «m, m Aes, 
mimuiDy eendng one an- 
other 

GiMXKB, a two*year old 
ene 

Onr,lf 

GiBD, a girth 

Onu>LB,atoasting-pIate 

QnonEL-Km, oom-bin 

Glift, an insUnt 

OowD^gold 

Gowk, a fool 

Gowpnr, a bandfU 

Grarb, ftimitore, hanen 

GaA]n> FkimioNAXT of 
AiiBniDAif, the State 
Seeretaiy of the province 
of Holland Ig meant 

GBAm, groan 

market -plaoe^ and 
place or pQblio i 
tion. In Bdmbni^ 
Gbbr, to enr. weep 
OBBwaoKn, Mghtrol, grim 
Gbiob, a ■aoUng pig 
GnonuB, the ouebiated 
Dutch writer on IV 
LoMm qf PwoM amd Wair 
(16S5) 
Grumach, ill - fkTOOxed, 

GtTDK, good 

GuDB-DAMR, grandmoQier 
GuiDB, to treat well or ill, 

manage 
GuTHva, or Gotiiby, 

BuHOP, in hie Mwmoln 

HA',han 

' Had Tov Bsmr Birr trbbb 
BOADB,' etc., the inscrip- 
tion on an obelisk near 
FortWilliam. Sw Barfs 
letter*, Letter xxvt 



old 
the 



Haii/>bbof8, 8hot<ooma 

Halbbbd, to BBOnVB A, 
to serve as a ooaunon 
soldier 

Halb, hail, haill, whole 

HALLOwn'Bii, Bora^ poem; 
HallowbTbh tkxjtb were 
need in making certain 
divinations on Hallow- 
e^en 

Habtlb, a good many 

Hab'st, narvest 

Hbad of thb sow to thb 
tail of thb obicb (sqck- 
ing pljd, to take the good 

Hbass abd thrawb. Sn 

Thraws 
Hbabt of MmLOUDBH, the 

ancient Jail of Bdlnborgh 
Hbtbsitip, or hebship, 

plondering, devastation 
Hbllicat, a rafflan, 

wicked ereatore 
HbvkbbI hangman; what 

THB HBTfWKR, What thC 

deocel 

Hbpbubh, Bib Jorb, held 
hi^ command vnder 
GostavQS Angostos till 
168S| afterwards under 
Loots Xni. of Ftanoe 

Hbrrt, harry 

Hbt, hot 

Hbvvuk, a peculiar dass of 
Hungarian miUtia, Ught 
ftMt^oldlers: Polobian 
HBTDUK, Polish lic^t in- 
Ihntnr loldier 

Hbtb, dancing steps 

HlB,lll|^ 

Hi ohDo toh, that is, Hoch 
Deutboh, the modem 
elsssical German 

Hnnrr, honey, an ailbo- 
tionate mode of address 

HiBDiB-oiBDiB, topsy- 
turvy, quite ooDrased 

HiBFLB, to halt, walk as if 
lame 

HOOABMOOAHS, tfaC Dutch, 

the wotd being a corrup- 
tion of Hoog en Hogend 
(HUh and HightyX the 
style used in sddrMsIng 
the Btates-Genend of the 
Netherlands 

HOMOLOOAZB, to appTOVB, 

ratify, Benetton 

HORAX THB SOB OF ASUAR, 

the hero of Sir Ohas. 
Morell's (Jas. Bidley's) 

Aimar, in H. w. Weber's 
TtilnqfUuEad(lSli) 

HowB,ahoe 

HmofiNO (bbbr), strong 
beer tiiat cauaes a hum- 
ming in the head. He- 



thedin (and so beer) was 
saia to make the head 
hum like the hive from 
which the honey of the 
methei^ was taken 

Hdrchib, hedgehog 

HuBLBT - HOUBB, a laigs 
house nearly mtnoos 

IcoLiCKiLL, lona, the sacred 
island of the ancient 
Celtic Church 

Ilk, ilka. each, every, same 

IxAUK, tne oflloer who re- 
cites the piayefs in a 
Mohammedan mosque 

Impbditdb, with eneum- 
biance 

Iboab, onion 

Ib bomibb DomBi. in the 
name of the Lord 

Ibtbr pooula, over one's 
cups ^ 

Ibtbomit, to interfere with 

I PRB, saquAR, go on, I will 
follow 

Irish bboibbbr ovticbb. 
Captain Burti author of 
UUen from tts Ifofik {g 
Seofkmd 

Ithaous, Homer^B hero, 
OdysBeos 

Itt-tod, ivy-bush 

jAffBIR ABD PlBRRB, Chlcf 

eonsplratora in Otway's 

Jabizaribb, the soldiers 
of the Sultan, mostly 
Servians, Bosnians, Bul- 
atrians, carried off in 
boyhood^ and IbreiUr 
eonverted to Mohammed- 
anism 

Jbddabt, Jedburgh 

jBBOBOAif, a Isine bowl 
or goblet ; the Uquor it 

Jock of thb Bros. Sm 
Scott's ArrderMiMlrsby, 
ToL iL p. 70 

JOOKBRT-PAUXBBT, trfck- 



Jow, to toll a large bell by 
moving the tongue by 
hand 

Jits obbtiuic, the law of 
nations 

Jua T iFiBD » eiecnted 

Kail, broth made of greens 
Kbb, to miscany (said of 

ewes) 
Kbnh'd, known 
Kbnt, a long staff 
Kilt, to tuck up; kilt 

awa', carry off 
KiBO's KXTB, an axe and 

crowbar 
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cfaflRy- 

bimndj 
KnTiClm 
KMArmoAT, or KVAFaouLL, a 

headpieoe, balmet 
Kmowil knoll 
KT>,kln« 
KTu,astnlt 

Laib, imam, Imrnfag 

Laxtb, lofch 

Lamitbb, one that Is lame 

LAHCB-anaaADa, or av- 
■PWiiwii an inferior 
oOor; a picked addlflr 
of thfl eompaay 



Tigabond, adTontDiw 

LAVO-mBBrr tiiuu8» Iod^ 

noted oreatoree of aaperw 

natnnl origin 

Lamo bhxbp, aheep with 

long wool: the black* 

flMsed hreed haye ehort 

wixd 

liAsannoBT, a Gennan 

meroenanr aoUlar 
Lap, leaped 

ItATu, remainder, the rett 
Law's bahk. a natioDal 
bank ftmnaed at Puis 
In 1718, lior the iaeoe of 
bank-notei, 1^ John Law, 
who planned the Mlaeie- 
eippi soheoie 

LlAGUnR LADT. UUB8, a 

female eamp-ilollower or 
ooutnan 

Jmd paam , fenn at which 
the tenant doea not 
reside 

Lbglxk, a mUk'pail 

Lbif-Rboimiht, life 
Ooarda 

Laipsia Here, or lather 
at Bieltenreld, near 
Leipaio, GoataTOi Adol> 
phna routed TlUj on 7th 
September 1681, and the 
Bwedlflh generu Tonten* 
ion defeated the Im- 
perialistB on Sd Novem- 
ber 164S 

LaaLin, S» Ludotick, 
■ometime Rovemor of 
Berwick and Tynmonth- 
Bhields; ho fought dur- 
ing the CivU War in 
both En^and and Soot- 
land 

lABMAHAOOWjJn SmoUett'a 
Him fknff CUmkgr 

JjtTnSMB TO THS BLMT 

Ladib. Foeeibly lliae 
Bdgeworth'i Ltttt n far 
Xifarary Ladlu (1796) — 
the datee agree well 
enough 
Ian, to lift np the ooflin. 



as a elgnalto begin the 
fdneial ceremonies 

Limn, cattle-stealer 

Lmira or Oampsib, a watw- 
fell faa the River Tkty in 
OaigDl, Perthshire. Su 
a note to Fair Maid </ 
Ptrth 

Lmm, to trust to 

LoAmao, a lane b e t w e e n 
stonewalls 

TiOfiHAiMK Azn, a taxfety 
oC halbertk with a long 
shsfL suxmonnted by a 
bOl-Uke blade backed l7 
alaigehook 

Looio^ bj logio 

Look, a fellow, 



Loup, leap 

Louraio-iix, a sort of 
paialvtio disss se that 
attaws sheep, caoslnff 
them to leap np ana 
down when they more 

Low, aflame 

LowDSiis, the Lothiaas, 
<.«. the counties of Sdin- 
buiBh. Haddington, and 
Linutngow 

LuoKPminr. a small sum 
returned to the buyer as 
luck Ibr his purchase 

Ldo, the esr ; a handle 

Lummu.. Fkesnmab^ 
Lumsdsn, Colonel Sir 
James, sometime gorer* 
nor Of Newcastle, and 
mDiar-gwunl In the 
Bootttsh wan 

LuMT, anything used fer 
lighting a fire, a tonh, 
match 

LvPTOv, Daxiuu mors cor- 
rectly Donald Lnpton, 
hiM book being A War* 
UlBi 2WaM«V<*s POsi, 
London, 164S 

LOnsH, the bloody light 
in which Gustarus fell, 
alter defeating Wallsn- 
stein, on 10th november 
1888 

Ltmhabis, or umints, 
scoundrels 

HaoIan . a sept of the Mac- 
dooalds 

MAoaanaiiL MuBDOOiL In 
Jfoiiro^ kit JBqMdiMow, 
pp. 75, 70, tiie namee are 
TOlnted Murdo ]fao- 
Olande (MacLeod) and 
Allen Tou^ 

Maxhb, the home feim, 
ikrm attached to the 
manor-house 

Xaib bt ToxBf, besides, 
espeoially 



Mahi m, mora speed 
Mammoou* morsels, fkag- 

meats 
Mabai, the saoed in« 

closures of the natives 

ofOtaheiteorTBhltt 
Mabavbdi, an old Spanish 

coin, worth less than n 

ferthing 
Habos dtkb, or dkb, a 

boundary wall 
Maboh or BbahdbbbubOw 

BrandenbniK (Prussia) 

was for a long time a 

frontier provinee(march) 
* of the German Bmpire 
Mabbtaob^ a novel by MIsa 

PsRier 
Mauv, must ; itAUVA, moat 

not 

MbA PAUnBA BBOBA, BBJ 

poorvsalms 
MsiBWB, an old name ftir 

Kincardineshire 
Mbldbb, the quantity of 

meal ground at the mill 

at one time 
Mbbk, Is. lid. 
HioKiB, MUGKLB, much, biff 
Middbnbtbad, the manure" 

heap, dunghill 
Mac, alfectedly modesty 

quiet 
MuwBB, not to know 
MuLXPRM, to suspect 
MmsR, put out) perturb 
MnTBTsr, to alarm; fell to 

keep an appointment or 

rendesvous 
MooB-iLL, a disesse of 

blaoik cattle, in which n 

virulent blister is Ibcmed 

near the root of the 

tongue 
MooB-poun, young moor* 

fowl 
MoBBiBQ, a morning diam 
MoBT, sun ot a sheep or 

lamb that has died of 



Moss, morass 

Moes-TBOOPBB, a Border 
raider 

Movrr AjAom, etc. (p. 
8SSX Ajax, son of Tua- 
mon, was subdued by the 
beauty of Tecmessa* bia 
captive maid 

Nbb, nose 

NBBLDia, must be NSird- 
lingen, where on S7tii 
August 1684 the Swedish 
Infentiry under Bsmhsid 
of Saze- Weimar and 
General Horn weva all 
but annihilated bj the 
Imperialists 

Nbuk, nook| oocner 
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NioKSB, to giggloi laugh 

loudly 

NoN OOMPOS laoniBt In- 



Nov aoBT ILumn, eto. (p. 
281X Foseofl needs no 
Mocnah darta. or bow, 
or quiver llued ivith 
poiaobed anowa 

Nullum mM ommub, ate. 
(p. IMX then ia no 
hamr l&a of lilli fhan 
theixB who aeU tiwlr 
aworda regardleaa of the 



NuMmxAm. 8e$ QnlTered 
NomidJana 

NuBXHBBEO, the nnuder* 
oua attempt of Onetayoa 
to atonn WaUanatein's 
entrenehed oamp near 
Nn re mbei y , In the 
nmiuer or 108S 

Old Willis, probably 

William III. 
OTH^AiM. See Bir rbelim 
Omrkad, Ihnn building, 

ftrmatead 
QpnuQua rat orbxm 

DiooB, throughout the 

world I am eateemad a 

helper 
OuTBiB, out of doon ; our* 

BTB LABD, outlylug parls 

otrntKcm 
Otbbobowbd ahd 

BLiumBD, dominated, 

commanded 
Owbrbt, a little way off 
Owbb war Of, too inttmata 

Favada, bread boiled In 
water, then aweetened 
andllaTOQred 

PANDOUsa, irregular Hun. 
oilan Bght-anaad lol- 

PAxnroHLA, the Roman 
name of the region lying 
between the Danube 
andthaBaye 

Fab AOODBBa, Inddant- 
aUy 

Fabtav, a crab 

Patibmsa I patieDce I 

Pbbl, pble, a place of 
stnogth, a Border tower 
of rBTtige 

Fbbvgdi, whining 

Pbghib, the nameglTan by 
the common people of 
Scotland to the andant 
Piota 

PkLoiroii,a platoon, a amall 
company of aoldlera 
drawn out oS the ranka 
for apedal aenrioe 



Pbb-ouh, a penguin; vo 
OBAOK LixB A nnr>ouxi, 
to be very loquacioua 

Pkbdub, in concealment 

Pbbbmftobxb, to the point 

Pbbuyiarb. When they 
flrat aaw the Bpaniah 
knlghtB, they tocuc man 
ana hone fior one 
creature 

PivcH, an iron crowbar, 
lever 

PXPS'SEAPLB, atalk of a 
tobacco pipe 

Pit, pat; pit owbb, aay 
over, repeat 

Plaok, |a penny; plack 

AMD BAWBBB, eTCTy 

penny of it, the laat 
penny 

PooK^punDnra^ a Scotch* 
man's term of contempt 
fbr an Xngllshman 

Pow, the head 

Pbixob Lao or WrrrBus- 
BAOB, a member of the 
dynasty or house that 
atill nuea over Bavaria 

Pbovamt, the regular army 
rationa 

Pu*, to pull 

Puiabomb, or pauldbobb, 
sepniste pieces of armour 
to protect the shoulders 



Qu Ji qawaau oobpobxbds 
PAOiBBAiiT, who made 
nln by prostituting their 

QuKCH, quAiOH, diinking- 
oup nuuie of atavea 
hooped toffether 

QuiVBBBD NumDiABB, the 
Nnmidlana were cele- 
brated archera 



Lm. 



aroe 
Babt, merry-making 
Babp^housb, house of de- 
tention, prison 
Bii— i.iBi Dr. Johnaon'a 

book 
Bbdd, to adviae 
Rbdb, advice, counsel 
Rbd wud, stark mad 
Rbbk, smoke 
Bjebbtbd, smoke-dried 
Rsim, robberies, plunder- 

ings 
Rbtvbb, robber, rover 
RmxMo blooPi love of war 

or fighting 
Bibpah thb dauobtbb or 

AiAH, the concubine of 

Saul 
BiBZEBXD, grilled, dried 

in the aun 



BooD-DAT, 26th September 
BoBm, that ia, Uigh- 
landera 

Bab, so 

Baut, to bless 

Baib, sore, greatly 

Balvaob, aaviget uncivil- 
ised 

Bamtisbiiu Hadbb di 
Dios, Moat holy Mother 
of God 

Babk, battlb op, where in 
1448 the Ksrls of Dooglaa 
and Oimond defeated the 
Bngliah 

BAasBBAOH, Saxon, that is, 
a Lowlander or English- 
man 

Saulib, a ftineral mute 

BoAUB, a crag, bluff 

BoLATB, alate 

BooMPisH, suffocate, stifle 

BoovoB, a detached out- 
work, block-houae 

BoouTB□a^ a acorehing, 
toasting 

BcBAUOH, screech, shriek 

Bbahmaghib, a His^iland 
bard or genealogist 

Bbmplb, common 

Bbraouo, the palace of the 
Sultan of the Turka 

Bhaxot. chamoia 

Shaw, the wooda 

Bhbblibci, aHiBLDia, a 
Highland hut 

HwBBiJBQ hill» the win- 
nowing mound, where 
grain was separated ttom, 
the chair by hand in the 
open air 

Shbllbd, covered with 
ahell ; poured, scattered 

Bhbltt, a veiy small 
horse 

BmBL pbaoods, to shell 

Bhobiho-bobb, anything 
that allurea, enoouiages, 
helps 

Bboob, ahoea 

Big, bioqab, such 

Hmm^ % soldier 

Si pas aiT dicbbb, if it be 
permissible to say so 

BiQHiPBB, a standard- 
bearer, enaign 

Bibb bominb tubba, the 
nameless (obscure) crowd 

Bxbbtbb* since then 

Bib Phblim (XNbaul or 
O'Nbil, the leader of the 
IrlshBebellkm of 1641, 
when Charles I. laiaed a 
force of 9000 wild Iriah 
Papiata for the invaaion 
of Scotland 

Skarbt acATBB, to luam. 
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BKBLniia, galloping, ndng 
Bkiavaoh, ft mftn ofSkye 
Bkzbldio, Bcreftmlng 
BuunoH o' MORNiva, dsimi 

dftjbreak 
Sued, a wheel-leu cart 
Bmsekit, smoked to death 
Sir APnm, to stmnble 
Bon ROAD, ft road through 

aaagmlres ftnd bo^. 
oft weather la very 
niny weather 
BoLDADo, meroaiiary or 

profoaaioiial aoldler 
Booth sidb of thb jist, 

S(t YeEidng too doae on 
e train 

BoBKora, begging iHth 
threata, apnngiiig on 

BoRT, to anit, agree 

Bpadills, the aoe of apadea 
In I'ombre and aome other 
eard-gamea 

Bpanhxim, meant for Span- 
dan, which Ghiatavna oe- 
onpded In 1681 

Bpbbb, to Inqnire ; spsbiu 
moB, tidings 

SplokBi a nolay fh)Ue or 
qnarrel 

BpoMTooir, or half-pOce, 
the weapon oanled by 
conunJanoned offloera 

Bctek , toahnt 

Btebr, to moleaty tonoh 

Btbzx, to plant or moont 
cannon 

Btbphbk Bathiak, or 
Bathou, waged war 
againat Ifoacow during 

^ the yean 1678-82 

8mvB| iLrm 

Btift, bishopric, baili- 
wick 

STiBK,aateer 

SnrBB. an old Dnteh coin 
worth abont Id. 

Stogkiiio, ikrm stock 

Stoop aitd boop, utterly, 
root and branch 

Btoopbd, swooped down 
npon, said or a Urd of 
prey 

BioRM -CLOCK, a oomp- 
tion ot tiwrm-fi^Mke, an 
alann-bell 

BroT, a bollock 

Btoup. a fiagon, veaael far 
holding liquor 

SrouTH, theft i stduth- 
BivB, robbery with vio- 
lence 

Btrapado, a military 
punishment, in which the 
oflbnder was drawn to a 
certain height and 



suddenly tet Ml, tiia Jofc 
eauaing great piJn 

Strebk, to atretch 

Stbbioht, an obaolete 
fisnu of steait, ditteulty 

SoooBDAMBUM, aabetitute 

BwATRB, to move quickly 
and DoiaOy thiooipL 
water, etc 

BwBAB, reluctant, unwill- 
ing 



Tam o' WRnT&AM, presum- 
ably a descendant of Old 
Blm of Whittranij a not- 
able Border raider of 
BliAbeth's reign. Bee 
MimMreUf <^ the Snttiah 
JBordWf voL i. p. 894 

TAPPrr BBW, a pewter 
measure which con- 
tained three quarts of 
claret. 8t$ Guy Mannar- 
ing. Note 9, p. 4S9 

Tabbas. a atream in Bum- 
frieashlre 

Tasxbb, labourer who doea 
piece-work, genecally His 
threahingofconi 

Tass, a glaia, cup 

Tau8bhi> iviplbbI (Iku- 
vbln), thousand devHa t 

Tbaoubs, undisciplined 
Irishmen 

Tbdibdbuii, or Ttxdkoic, 
in the pariah of KlUin, 
In the west of Perthshire 

Ttan, to probe 

Tbbtia, a regiment 

TrcBBBDCA CAt»A, tfaa 
hideous cause 

Tbogh, tough 

THABB,earr 

TBBAW, to twist, contra- 
dict; THBAWK, ooatra- 
dictoiy 

Thrawb, hbads axd, when 
the feet of a man rest 
next the head of the man 
who lies beside him, and 
BO on alternately 

Thrbbp, to maintain 
stoutly, assert 

TiBrBBBAOH, an Imperial 
oeneral who commanded 
m Bohemia and Silesia 
in 1631 

TiBBHAGB, dhief, the laird 
or squire 

TiBBLBB, a tinker 

TERna, an aifectionate 
diminutive for aiaton 

Tod, buah ; fox 

TbLBooTH, theJaH 

TooM, empty 

TouoH. Donald. Set Vjuy 
kenne, Murdodh 

ToiTw, the Ihrm-afceading 



wiCh Its dflpendoifc 

houaea 
TouB DB PAsae, trick of 

legerdemain, coi^Juring 
Tow, rope 
Tbailbubd. is Stralaund, 

on the Baltic coast of 

Pomennia, which, in 

1^ defied aU theeflbrta 

of wallenstein 
Tbasr'd, Jaded 
Tbbwbicah. a 

Highlanaer 
Tdck, beat 

Tuilob, aouffle, aklrmiah 
Tcp, aram 
Tubhbb, Sir Jambb. Set a 

nctetoOIdJroftaUty 
Tdbpbb pBBBOwa, baae 

eharaetera 
Twa, twasomb, two 

Ubcb, ounce 

Uboo, uncommon, atnnge 

Ub- pbu claibvotabt, 

aomewhat observant 
Ubtbktv, inattentive, 

awkward 
Ufbtb. up the way, up 

yondBr 

UPOOMB, if all BB OOOD 

THAT n, if hia aefeioos 
answer expeotattons 
Ufhaud, miflntaln, insist 
UsQUXBAVOB, whisky 

TBLT-MABBSCKALBAinriBB, 

the celebrated Swedish 
Field -Marshal 
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Yoro OIBOQUB ORAVATOB, 

overcome withfloasting 
VivBBS, victuals 

VOOVB LA OALkBBl let 

come what may I 
VoLB, a deal at cards that 

draws aU the tricks 
VoLTB-FACB, about JhOB 
VoTo A D]0% a menadng 

oath 

Va ih a p ledge ; would 
Wassbt, mortgage, bond 
Wab, woe; sorry 
Waiobb Butlsb, the man 

who assassinated the 

great Wallenstein 
Wajcb, belly, stonnach 
Wabb, to spend 
Wablock, wisard 
Waxbbhiaps, bread stewed 

i n wate r, Bops 
Waukbb, waken 
Waub, wabsb, worse 
Wbabt fa*, a curse on— an 

imprecation 
Wbibd, destiny 
Weizb, to directs aim 
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Wnmr, hmt the Eibs in 
Bnndanbmg (FnuiiA). 
There GnsteTiu made ft 
ftutifled eamp, whioh wu 
mumcoaMMly aoflftUed 
Ivr Tilly on MQk July 

Whaup, emlew 
WnnVy ft ftow 

WHIDDDr*BACKJUn>fORBIT, 

moving qniddy tftck- 
imdfl ftnd forwudi 
Whuiamoub, ftooatemptn- 
ou name for tbe Preeby> 
terlftns in tlie aoatb-trait 
oTBeotland 



Whisoib, a hanger, 
awoxd 

Wnr AT, TBBOUOH, to get 
fttytlirongh 

WouzAar. Oastui or, on 
the Baltic ooast of 
Pomeiftnift, when tiie 
body of GoatftTna Adol- 
phna lay emhftlmed 
ftfterthebftttleofliUtaen, 
nntU It waa taken to 
Sweden 

Woo, wool 

WooDKV MABS. ft wooden 
fhune on which aoldlen 
were made to ilde as a 



pnu 
to( 



inishment. See a note 
OUJirortoJOy 
WoBBinoow, hobgoblin 
Wowr, eiaaed 
WuD, mad 
WuBB, to wish 
Wtis, blame 

Taud, an old mare 
Tktt, ft gate 
Towns, eww 



ZoiLi 



ft jnammariftn, 
noted for the severity 
of his oritldsms upon 
Homer 



)ted 



DTOEX TO THE BLACK DWAEP 



Axmrtrcnig, Qnusa, prepareB tar HbtMe^- 
retozn, 10 ; osptore of, and nstomtion, 
67 

Aathor^s Mqiuliitaiice with Dtvld 
Bitchle, ilz, xdil 

Bauiddb, tlie diepherdi 1 

Black Dwart SMBIsbie 

Boorderen, in FUuDtdets, 48, 864 

Border law, 48 

Borden, Jacobites of, 88; atato of in 

Anne's reign, ( 
Broken-girth-ilow, Laird of; M 
"BOeawtd, or wedding laoe, 46, 864 
Brown Man of the MooiSi 10 
Byng, Sir George, 866 



Gkambsbs, Bobert, his aooovnt of David 

Ritchie, zx 
Ohevalier St. Geoiga, threatened inYBsion 

by. 97, 866 
Oleisnbothani, Jedediah, his introdoctlon, 

xl : his interpolationa, 8, 868 
Ooonns, marriage between, 17 



DiOK of the Dingle, 68, 66 
Drommeliier OMtlSb 866 
Dnergar, Northern, 868 

BABMBOunr, Joins Hobble on M odkle* 
stene Moor, 8; invites Blshie to go 
home with him, 16 ; goes to Henglilbot, 
17; nTislts BUhie, 81; oonvenation 
with him, 87 ; pnrsnes Westbamflat, 60 ; 
resones isabeua Vere, 68; conducts 
her back to her flUher, 86; stonr of 
his Ikther's death, 118 ; his marnage, 
184 

BlUeshkW, or Mr. Yen, 10 ; walks in the 

ronds with Isabella, 76; saflRgn her 
be oanried off, 78: his history, 79, 
189 ; aocoses Baniscllff of caixTing off 
Isabella, 86 ; his speech at the dinner, 
94; bidsdeflanoetoBatelillb,96; reads 
the warning letter, 97 ; his reflections 
on his position, 101; bids Isabella 
accept mc F. lAnglej, lOS; his oon- 
ftudon before Blshie, 186 ; his letter to 
Isabella, 188 



Bllieslaw Outle, meetfaig of Jacobites at, 
88; dinner at, 90; acene in thechapel, 
188 
Blliot, Harry, Hobble's brolSier, 67, 69 
Blliot, Hobble, 6 ; benighted on MncUe- 
stana Moor, 7; discovers Blshie, 18; 
his dqg worries the goat, 48 ; his honso 
bomt, 47 : his betrothed carried off, 61, 
67; solicits Blshie's assistanee, 64; 
attacks the Tower of Westbnmflat, 69 ; 
his blow on the Untel, 64: recoTers 
Qnee Annstrong, 66 ; sooepts Blshie's 
gold, 74; in mieshtw chapd. 186; 
takes chsjcge of Blshie's pets, 188 
BDlot, John, Hobble's brother, 67, 69 
Billot, Mrs., the gmnd-dame, 18, 60, 

67 
Blshie, tiie Dwarlprototyne ot ziZ| 868 ; 
discovered by HobUe, 18; his inter- 
view with him and Bamscliff, 14; 
boUding his cottage, 88, 88: descrip- 
tion of hinL88 ; ms mystenoos com- 
ninion, 86, 78, 181 ; his misanthropy, 
87 ; gives a rose to Isabella Vers, 88 ; 
his interviews with WestbomlUt, 89, 46 ; 
his goat worried, 48; bids Westbom- 
flat restore Grace. 46; offers gold to 
Hobble, 66 ; his history, 118 ; receives 
Isabella, 116: fbrblds the wedding, 
186; takea leave of IsabeUa, 188; 
popblar legend about, 186 

Fazbisb, 81 

Farmer, the, at the Wallace Inn, 1 

FergosBon, Dr., and David. Bitohie, zzlil, 

m 

Friendship, BlliesUw's ideaa on, 77 



Gamdbbolbuob, zi, 146 

Grandmother, the Billots'. Set Blliot, 



Green, Gkptaln, 94. 866 

Grey geese of MncUestane Moor, 

Goat, Blshie's, death of; 48 



Hkuohpoot, Hobble's home-coming to, 

18 : bomt by Westbomflat. 48 
Hobble BUlot Sm BUiot, HobUe 
Hobble's sisters, 18, 60, 66 
Hngh, the blacksmith, 68, 61 
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Ildibtov, Mlfls, bar Ibrtane told by 
Kldiie. 89; teMM IbrImIIa Yere, 84; 
her opinion of BIr F. lMog^9yt 86 

Ildflrton, Nanq^ 81, 84 

InvMion, the GtMrmlkr'a tiumtenacL 07, 
8M 

JiooBiTB. rmdesToiu of, at BSUieilftw 
Outlet 9SL 00 ; threatened invasion Inr, 
806 

Jeddart Jnatloe, 40 

KiixBUOK. Hobbie'R deeishoond, 48, 68 
Kirkwhistie, Bplaoopal miniater of, 04 

LuanuomD of the WaUaee Inn, zili 

LaogieT, Sir Frederick, JUaa Uderton'a 
opuuoQ of, 86; his behavioar when 
Isabella was carried off, 81 ; baoka oat 
of the ilaing, 08 ; demanda laabelk'a 
hand. 00 ; his end, 184 

lAUff aneeisS 

Leycwn, Dr., his nae of the Black Dvaxf 
legend, 888 

LIntd. blow on the, 64, 866 

Lnok-in-a-Bag, 00, 866 

M AOPHaBaov'a IUht, 866 

Manwohal of MarMchal Welle, 82 ; helps 
to search for laabelia, 84; lan^^ at 
Batcliflb's admonitions, 88; at the 
dinner, 09; produces the warning 
letter, 07 ; champions Isabella, 100, 124 

Manlej, Sir Bdward, 127. ^toeBlshie 

MoeUestaae Moor, 7 

NniiL Naiolsbb, waning letter from, 07 

* No, no, no.' 86 

Nuses, position of, in Soctoh fltmHles, 47 

pArmf, qnoted, 866 
Bittieson, Peter or Fatriok, zIt 



RATCuvta, Mr., 70 ; his relations with 
Sllieelaw, 80; admonishes Mareschal, 
88 ; at Hie dinner. 06 ; adyiaes Isabella 
to seek Slshie, 106 ; acoompanlea her 
thither. 110; rehttes Klshie^s histoiy, 
112 ; his own snbseqnent history, 186 
Bewoaatl^ John, the amnggler, 04 
Bitchie, Dayid, protot y pe of the Blaek 
Dwarf, six ; hiB reading. 



Short sheep, 8 

Simon of mckbom, 40, 68, 62 ; offer* to 

be Hobble's second, 86 
Bortees, his Terskm of the Blaek Duaif 

legend, 868 

TuBBXB'a Houi, 68, 866 

Vmcm of Scotland and Bnglsiid, 6 

VmoH of Drook, stny of, 886 

Yere, leabella. passes Elshie's dweOing, 
81 ; heara Miss Ilderton's opinion of Sir 
F. Ijuigley, 86; rescued from West- 
burafla^ 68 ; story of her capture, 78 ; 
vursuit o^ 82, 84 ; bidden accept Sir F. 
Lans^, 102 : consents to do so, 106 ; 
advised by Bateliffe, 106; rides to 
Mncklestane Moor, 110: learns Blahle's 
history. 112; yisits Btshie, 116; her 
mothers tomb. 128 ; her murlage, 184 

Yere, Mr. Ste BUieehiw 

"Waiamje Imt, Ganderdeugh, ziii 

Westbumflat, 67^864; tower at, 67; 
assailed by the Bmots, 60 

Westbumflat, Willie of, 88, 864: inter- 
TiewB with Blshie, 80, 46 ; ordered to 
restore Grace, 46; his stronghold 
attacked. 60; atEUieslaw Outle, 04; 
his later history, 185 

Westbumflaf s mother. 60, 68 

WUlieton, William, skipper, 04 
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_ . . . iMcrivUin 

panoB, US; itetiym D^et^, SU; 
orlaim Ua amit, IH; cotan tb* 
danoMD In dIaniM, M ; onrpawand 
bj &^at(T> Mf : tidw tiw ftaldiglnrt 
Ifantn>M,na: dlipodUn of fcmaM 
iDTvlaehr.tIS; naki ahatter on board 
bUf^ar, US 
Ainiaa, Scotoh, IM, Its, tSt, SSt 
AaUui'a aeoooDt arUw norsl, IN 

Bjiopirana, rinl, M8 
BtUUh Oaaanl, no 
Buonul eiplonua, MS 
BanOraaehui, MB 



a Nnla, IIT 

Bloodkoonda, tncUu«la%s!>n> 
fioawall'a Clan dMt'i Vm, ue 
MXIST, M» 
d(idbTltontniH,MS 

*tTlppami<ar, XS8, Me 



wui vTv «*B H ^Anlayi mod lUntelUi, 
B7; afltalad b; tba light of ADnot 
Ma, SW ; at hli caatla i^ Aidanrobr, 
In: ontiaaa on Ua kmllr br Uia 
Childna of Iba Wat, lU ; eondocti 
AigrlatotbantlaT.nBi Uimminand 
in laHls, SB ; Ua lut itud, B2S ; imt 
dom bf Buald, MS; Icania Uiat 
Annot la bla chUd, Ml 



SlI 1 eoniinandi at InTeriocbf, 116 ; 

dtatb of, KS 
CampbellL dan, MS, UT 
OaiuQMUdia, wae«r aboat, ITa, 130 
Ckrr, HIr Bobart, (dted, M8 
Chariaa L. bla pcwa iritb BooOuid, US 

Taiaeb, MT; paMai^biu powat at, XM 

OhUdRD of Dhimtd, MS, m 

ChUdnm of tba Wat, outTHa OS Ika lady 
of AidTolillob, 140; poidrinMot of, 
lU; tlwlTfeiidvltbtbaH'Aalnijlss: 
himtad down bj Allan, IM ; moue on 

'1 ot AtdaaTobr, »t;^Mr 

to Buald >Bd DalgattiF.tMi 



ipataonaga, K 



am ^^k't Fob. 

Oa1kltM,184,»C; 

OcnTantlod of Hatttca, Btnttbh, 1U 
" — " •- "-Moh annr, MJ 

ad ^noitliars uoUU^, 



S.Lanrv, CapUIn, of PrulnniBna, l-W 

t)aJ|^eEl7, I>neii]d» Anibor'a ajnJt^j for, 

ll'j, 1411: uHctip'Jnii aod anwnnt ur 



abl». ifo: hla vonidtir. u 



S&S; npHTdd for loose talk, ttt; 
arrlraa at Inntmir Caitia, MS; i«- 
Gslvadbr AigrhuUS; Umnrn Into tba 
dungaOD, MS ; dlaHnan Banald, tt7; 
aetata i^W^ M7 ; aaeapa (bioii^ tba 
cbipaL in : Ua cootampt fbr bomiad 
anowa, HO : wooDdad la bH Ol^i Wt : 
appfAiv bamn Uontooaa, Ufl ; alnnat 
eaptuiea Aisrla, SIO ; acartca at Inrar- 
lochT, Ml ; dehnda Ranald, SM ; 
Vni g ii j jwi bj Mouboaa, S35 ; aakaAuut 
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to fee Sir Danetii ONnpbeQ'a wound, 

888 : oonvOTB Ranald inCo the presence 

of Qmipbell and Itoitelth, 840; laiska 

a bridal gannent. 868; aabaaqnent 

hlatcnry, 8M; nguna hia patzimooial 

eatate,8M 
BamlinTanudi Gaatle, 172; meeting of 

Highland chleft at, 207 
Donald, M'Anlay'B domestic, 178, 177; 

irama Menteith not to address Allan, 

176 
Drummond-Enioch, slain by MacOn^rs, 

189 
Brammonda, fend with Mamys, ISO 
Dmmsnab, OTerlooklng Ardenvohr Gastle, 

S86, 29», 241, 866 
Dmmthiiacket, Dalgetty's patrinumia] 

estate, 101; eTU acconnts of, 197; 

regained, 866 
Dnnse Law. Ooyenanters on, 217 
IHitch, pattern payers, 106| 197 

EnnreuBOH Review, quoted, 145 
Bspionage, baronial, 868 

Fatbidbb, lYither, 165 

* Fidti etfiducta sunt rtlativa,* ^l^ 868 

Fife nndertaken, 286, 867 

Oakjo poem, tianslatioii of, 860 

' Oaae not npon the stars, fond sage,' 204 

Gibbet at InTerazy, 240 

QUlespie Gromaoh. 8m Argyle 

GiBoo Doflora meat too longfor Dalgetty, 

841 
Oiahame, Rer. Dr., of Aberfoil, 141 
Onneangowl, the Rey., 240; reproves 
DsJgetty at Ardenvohr, 242 ; preaches 
at lovflnury, 278 
Gromadi, Gillespie. See Argyle 
Gustavns. chaiser, Dalgettys care of. 178, 
288; discnanon over his capabfUtlm, 
888: parting from at Inverarv, 260; 
death of, at Inverlochy, 828 ; destina- 
tion of his hide, 880 
Onstavns Adolphns, Dalgetty's descrip- 
tion of, 168 

Hall, Bir Ohrlttopher, 177 

Highland army, Dalgetty's ideas of, 168 ; 

inconvenience of, 288 
Highland ehlalii, meeting of, at Damlin- 

varach, 207 ; patriarchal power of, 256 
Hlghlanaers, political opinions of, 161 ; 

Jealonsies, 184, 206 ; nmltanr qnalitieB, 

880 ; behavioor in a hostile country, 

811 ; dread of cavalry, 828 
Historical passages, 161, 210. 285, 298, 808 
J7m»<Z nam 60, 800. Ste Note 27, p. 478, 

Wavcrltjf 
Horse, Highlanders' fear of, 828 
Horry, or unie, Sir John, 810 

IxnKiAL mUltaiy service. 168 
Independents and Freabyierians, 156 
Inverazy, 840 

Inverlochy Outle, 816 ; battle of, 821 
Irish. Dalgetty's opinion at, 109 ; servloe 
at Inverlochy, 822 



' Ifa a Ihr 07 to Loohow,' 254 

KamfRH. SetKacKagh 

Kilpont, hotdj 189,861 

Kirlc, Rev. Mr., of Aberfiail, on second 

sl^t,860 
Knl^t. meaning of, 826 
Knightnood, Dalgetty's high opinion of. 

826,881 

LsAOUxn LABsn, 242 

Legend <if Montroee, Author's account of, 
189 

Leny, pass of, 157 

Lewis, island of, attempt to colonise, 226, 
867 

Loch Fine, 247 

Loch Iky, 806 

Lorimer. Sir Duncan's servant, 245 

Lowlanden, military quaUttes of, 286 

Loyalty's Reward, 829 

Lyle, Annot, 184 ; history of, 198 : sings 
to Allan and Kenteith, 800 ; the iU- 
omened gift, 804; sings before Bir 
Duncan Oampbell, 828; MacSagh's 
stoiyof herabsbaction from Ardenvohr, 
261; aa nurse after the battle, 888; 
interview with Allan in Inverlochy 
Gastle, 884 ; decUued to be Bir Duncan 
Campbell's child, 842; marriage with 
Menteith, 855 

H*ALpn, Janet, 146 

M'Alpln, Sergeant, 146 ; settles at Gander- 
rfuM gh ^ 148 

M*Au]ay, Allan, 175 ; ftxroes Anderson and 
Dalgeny to change places, 176; hia 
birth, 190; his exploito against the 
Children of the Mist, 198 ; brings the 
head of Hector, 198 ; his evil predic- 
tions of the campaign, 199: the mist 
passeth ftom his spirit, 808 ; the ill- 
omened gift to Annot, 804; predicts 
MenteithV death, 806; givea his hand 
to Ranald MiMiBagh, 805; eutshimdown 
at Inverlochy, 884; sent to Seallorth. 
826; interview with Annot Lyle at 
Inverlochy Castle, 884; staba Men- 
teith, 854 ; end of, uncertain, 864 

M'Aulay, Angus, of Damlinvarsch, 179, 
186; assigns quarters to the Ohielk, 
198; oflTers to buy Gostavus, 888; 
dismfsBWi Sir Duncan, 882 ; hia resent- 
ment at Annot's and Menteith'a 0ngiig»> 
ment, 860 

McDonald, Andrew, 886, 870 

MacDonald of Keppoch, 188 

M'Donnell. 5eeC^kitto 

McDonald of Glennnj, 196 

MacSagh, Kennetn, fianald's gnndsoo, 

• 261 ; made Dalgetty's attendant, 804 ; 
reoeivea Ranald's dying iA}nnotJons, 
844; supposed slayer of Allan, 865 

ManWagh, Ranald, in Inverary dungeon. 
267 : tells of his vengeance on Campbell 
of Ardenvohr, 269 ; aids Dalgetty to 
escape, 269; guides Dalgetty, 277; de- 
fenda too pass, 282; appears befbre Mon- 
trose, 296 ; introduced to AlUm M'Aulay, 
806 ; guides Montrose's army, 899, 809 ; 



isOnptalliW; 
b7 ADu, tM; 
(• of Aurnw Ijld, 







KcmtiHe, MvqiiLi of, u M<>]U'lth'i mui. 
•otnuit, ITD; tliuu ibi: -nap, XTt; 
token to tliB Dpper tU, hj ima, ITS ; 
nfDiM to undo tMnttT** ■rramr, IBT ! 
dlBonn falmidf ta &b rhioh, 3is; 
dstoiptloo or hlipmon, i^r<-, [inixii 
Hr Dnngui (kinpSell, i!I.S: vknno »' 
Tlppermiilr, SBO; tali UcUoi, S>1 1 -.ir-A 
B(IMgBtt]ruidIboBigb.91»; ]«ij»hi> 
unijr igalnit Aigjje, SOS; mnscd lir 



Moi'gBtutBni, 1T7, MT 

HuTnyi, fend with Uu DnunmODrli, ISS 

IdugnTs, Blr Miles, ITT; oDert to bny 



HATmul, wQdnan of, MS 
NobUltTi Dorthon, oppoaad lo Uw LeUDa 
— ' -^ — JlMt, IH 

'a luill-ckiad ddfb amr,' m 



Fmla of hoDoor, H7, tK 

Fit, DulnttT'* UM oC, IM, ITD, ur 

Folloa vrtiB tn BooUud In uai, tea 



SfsfbrtJi, Bui or, Sa 

Becoml il^t, IM j 

oontkr on, aW; n 



imoMd kOoni oC, 
BuKeuit H'iij/bi. 'Sk M'AlptB, Bar- 
Slfb^d, Lonl MmlcKli'i domMlo, in. 



Btflwrnrt, JuoflA, of ArdTolTlloh, 141 ; u- 
■adnita Lrad KUpcot, 143 ; MHitlur 
MOoant,Ml 

Bbt*h Bun, iBmblscrf KontRM'i umj 
at,lM 

Bbkth mm, lOB 

BwwlUi ftnUian, 1« 

Bwodlih milituj KTTics, in 

Tbi OnPOilI UUD, K>Bg, m 
Tlppsmmit, field rf, 189 
TVirebee at uunUnnnoIi, 181 
TnulattOD fiom the QUUa, MT 
Tnmar, Sir Jams, 141; hla Mmeln 
qnoCsl, 144, IBS 

Ubui, or EcBST, Hr lohn, tlO 

Vtwm, Sir Bnin, tii* ec 
Vlflh Allatu Mor- '~ ' 



1T8,1M 

vitii, in 



WallHiitefai, Dalgettr^ H 
Watohwcrda of putr, m 
•Wert thon Uka na. In llft'a law nit; 
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JHB-fi?' 



PrmltdSj*! ft R. Claik, fidbtarfii 
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